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Declining, for the prefent, all general ob- 
fervations on the nature and plan of the Work, to 
which the following pages relate, I wifh only to 
draw the reader's attention to one circumftance, 
which ought, I think, to prejudice him very much 
in its favour. We are told in the Preface, that 
the fubftance of it has been occafionally read to 
an audience during the laft twelve years. This 
is a circumftance of very material advantage. 
Knowledge improved and matured by twelve years 
ftudy cannot choofe but be of the moft accurate 
and authentic kind. Reading, refleftion, ^nd a 
variety of accidental notices, which meet the fcho- 
iar when he is leaft looking for them, muft all 
have confpired to amend the fi ft draught, and 
work it up into a moft perfed: elaborate perform- 
ance. But what above every other aid contributes 
moft to the improvement of knowledge, is the op- 
portunity, or the duty, of communicating it to 
others. This corredls the indolence of folitary 
ftudy, and puts us upon clearing and forting our 
ideas. For the minds of other men, however 
inferior their aftual attainments may be, yet, as 
they poflefs the common principles of reafon, 
can be fatisfied and informed only with fome- 
thing found and good. And therefore I fuppofe 
that the repeated occafion of explaining what we 
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know to othcn, muft aiTord the beft ftimulus to 
inveftigation and enquiry, and where it does 
not enlarge our flock of information, muft how- 
ever be very conducive to its accuracy. 

This advantage the Author of the ^* Elements 
of General Knowledge" hath had in the fuUeft ex- 
tent ; and the Work, it may be prefumed, has been 
fuitably improved. The drama furely bids fair 
for corredtnefs of performance, which has firft 
been repeatedly tried with fuccefs before a private 
audience^ and been twelve years in rehearfal. 

The favour of the Public ajready (hewn having 
furniflied a frefti motive as well as opportunity for 
reviling the whole, the Advertifements to the 
feveral Editions inform us, that they have been 
each fucceffively revifed. We are led to con- 
clude then, that the Author's beft thoughts have 
been beftowed upon his work, and that he has 
advanced nothing in it but upon full and final 
confideration. 

" Friends upon whofe judgement he has great 
** reliance, have expreffed their approbation of it." 
In fuch a concurrence of public and private ap- 
plaufe, it is natural and juft for the heart of man 
to fweU with a little honeft pride. So, in a tone 
of very proper confidence, the Author ** * feels the 

* Advertifement pre6xed to fecond and third editions. 

" lefs 



*'^ lefs hefitation in earneftly recommending his 
** book to thofe whofe improvement it is intended 
** to promote." 

At in fume fuperbiam 
Quafitam mentis. 

It is intended in the following pages to feled from 
the work certain ftriking paffages, which appear to 
contain fomething extraordinary, or new ; to firing 
a few of the pearls which lie fcattered in great 
profofion : Jf «*«v pkv 

The Writer himfelf indeed declines the praife of 
originality^. But this I take to be no more than 
the common error of Authors, who never have 
i)een found the beft judges of their own produc- 
tions. On the contrary, he muft be confidered as 
one who has advanced the boundaries of know- 
ledge. I have obferved new lights ftruck out by 
.him on almoft every fubjeft he has undertaken ; 
new fadls in Hiftory ^ new illuftrations in Criti- 
cifm ; new theorems in Science ; new pofitions 
in Natural Philofophy ; new modes of Reafoningj 
and all conveyed in a new didadtic ftyle. From 
Lord Bacon we have heard of an Art inventive 
of Arts. The Elements of General Knowledge, 
as will be fhewn hereafter, is a Book inventive of 

^ With the exception of two points, the Greek Language 
and Chivaliy. 
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Books. In fhort, I have feldom met with a work, 
which addreffed itfelf fo powerfully to my admi- 
ration ', and fo little to my former notions.— But 
every man judges according to his meafure : and 
the lefs he knows, the more he is given to admire. 

After all, it may perhaps be deemed a very un- 
neceflary labour to lend a help to the reputation 
of a book, which with the difcerning part of men 
is fo well able to fupport itfelf. The truth is, 
I have thought the book in queftion more talked 
of than read, and more read than underftood : 
and I have likewife thought that if its latent dif- 
coveries, lead obferved by thofe whom they moft 
concern, were a little fetched out into notice, the 
caufe of learning, in more refpefts than one, would, 
fare never the worfe. • 



Laiin 



Oft 



Latin Language. 

1 HE chapter on this fubjeft prefents us with a fe* 
view of the principal Roman Authors, diftinguifhing 
the ftyle and peculiar beauties of each. 

The Eclogues of Virgil are thus defcribed : ^^ The 
*^ Mantuan Shepherds were foon after inftrufted by 
*^ that moft eminent of Latin poets to converfe in 
^^ refined dialogues/* The Georgics and jEneid are 
touched to the life in criticifms of the fame fize and 
quality, p. 159 of ift ed. p. 154 of 4th ed. 

A complete critique on three of the Latin Poets (hall 
)3e extraSed at full length : *' The eafy and licentious 
" Ovid, the terfe Catullus, the plaintive Tibullus, 
^^ poured forth their poetical effufions in a full and 
^^ clear ftream of defcription." P. 161 of ift ed. or 
p. 156 of 4th. This is the whole. The epithets are 
charadleriftic and appropriate, as will be feen by a paf- 
fage in the fecond volume, where the reader is fup- 
pofed to be on his travels in Italy : ^* The Anio dafti- 
^^ ing its foamy furges through the craggy channels 
*' of the rocks, and the hills of Tivoli, interfperfed 
^^ with orchards, olive-grounds, and corn-fields, recal 
^^ (fo) Horace and Catullus to his remembrance. Thefe 
^^ fcenes, ever endeared to learning and tafte, infpired 
*^ manjf of the lively and feftive Odes of the one, and 
*^ of the tender andpenjtve Elegies of the other ^^ P. 296 
of ift ed. or p. 318 of 4th. Tender and penjive Elegies 
is hardly the denomination we fliould have expe<9:ed 
for the poetry of Catullus, confifting chiefly of Hende- 
cafyllables, fatyrical Epigrams, and Poems in Hexame- 
ter verfe. He feems here to h^ve put on Tibullus's 

made. 
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made, juft to furnifh out a contraft with the other 
Bard of Tivoli. Horace, quite in his natural charafter, 
being P Allegro, it was expedient that Catullus fliould 
be II Penferofo. 

Out of the various Poems we have written by Ca- 
tullus, there are only three, or four at the moft, which 
can be called Elegies; viz. LX. ad Hortalum, ed. 
Barbou. LXI. de coma Berenices; LXIII. ad Man- 
lium; and perhaps LXX. ad Se ipfum. Out of this 
diminutive number, the LXIft was infpired by the 
reading of Callimachus, not by the rural fcenery of his 
Tiburtan villa, and moreover is juft as much a pathetic 
Poem as Pope's Rape of the Lock. The LXIIIrd ha» 
the faireft claim to the appellation of a tender and pen- 
Jive Elegy I but it was written from Vercma^ not among 
ibe rocks and bills of Tivoli ; for fo the Poet himfelf 
takes efpecial care to inform us, ver. 27. Of the only 
two remaining, which both together make up precife- 
ly fifty linesy Mr. K.^s criticifm is entitled to the full 
benefit. 

If it be fuggefted^ that perhaps Catullus wrote many 
Elegies which have not been preferved ; and perhaps 
they were particularly tender and penfive; and per- 
haps the tender penfivenefs of them was infpired by 
the fcenery on the banks of the Anio; to thefe imagi- 
nations, three-deep in conjefture, I think it a fuflficient 
anfwer to obferve, that Quintilian does not reckon Ca- 
tullus among the Elegiac Poets : Elegia Gracos quo^ 
que provocamuSy cujus mibi terfus atque elegans maxtme 
mdetur auSor Tibullus, Sunt qui Proper tium malint. 
Ovidius utroque lafcivior : ficut durior Gallus. Satyra 
quidem ^c. — ^^-^lamhus nonjane a Romanis celebratus ejly 
tU proprium opus ^^ a quibufdam interpojitus : cujus acer- 
bitas in Catidlo, Bibaculo, Horatio^ lib. x. i. But the mo- 
dern 
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dern critic mud undoubtedly be fuppofed to fpeak of 
Elegies extant^ not of Poems which probably never ex- 
ifled : and in either cafe^ the fubje6i of his difcourfe is 
only one remove from a non-entity. 

But Horace is the hero of the piece. In difcourf- 
ing of Horace, the Author catches the fpirit of poe- 
try, and fairly ftrikes off three anapseftic lines : ^^ Per- 
haps there is no cladic who plea^m^n^re, or 
pleafes us fo long, tie has cbariKs' Joi^v^y age : 
by the young be is read with deligbt, and by tbe old 
^^ be is rarely forgot.'* P. 162 of ift ed. 156 of 4th, 
The account given of this his favourite poet's lyrical 
ftyle is truly remarkable, not more for juftnefs than 
originality of thinking : it may be gathered out of the 
two following paffages by an eafy comparifon. 

P. 15a of ift cd. 147 of 4th, 
][n his Epiflles and Satires, Horace is carelefs and 
eafy : in his Odes he indulges in more flowing and 
more complex periods.'* A few pages after, this ly- 
rical Proteus flips on^iew appearan^, and is concife, 
P. i5i of IPved. or p. i3^o{0f.ti0k 
^^ Horace fuited the colours of his ftyle to the nature 
'^ of his fubjefts : in his Epiftles and Satires he is hu- 
^^ morous without coarfenefs, and cenforious without 
*^ afperity, and in his Odes he is concife^ fplendid, and 
*^ moje/lic.** 

Again ; ibid. 
^^ In his Odes, Horace feems to unite the eafe of Ana- 
^' creon to the fublimify of Pindar/' In the next fen- 
tence but one the general charafter of Horace's ftyle, 
is " precifion." 

Upon the whole, we learn that flowing and complex 
periods may be concife ) and that the eafy, the fub- 
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lime, and the carelels in writing may be chaiaSerized 
by precifion. 

P. 248 of ift ed. p. 233 of 4th. 
Geography and Chronology are with the greateft 
propriety called the eyes of hiftory, becaufe this me- 
taphor exprefles better than any other how effeftually 
they aflift us as the proper inftruments" (obferve) 
to difcern the various a&ions and revolutions of man^ 

GeograPly is happily defcribed as ^^ a faience which 
*' gives us an accurate knowledge of the foils, pro- 

duSioris, JituationSj cujlomsj and inhabitants oj the 

terraqueous gloheJ* p. 247, ift ed. By the help of 
it *' we remark the comparative dimenfions and the 
** boundaries of each kingdom and ftate, the govern- 
*' ments, forms of religion, foils j productions y manners 
*^ and cuftoms, by which the families of the earth arc 
*^ diflinguifhedj' p. 227 of 4th. It is difficult to fay 
which of thefe two fentences is the more correft iii 
cxpreflion. Pomponius Mela de Situ orbis does not fur- 
nifh ^ii^ifli^^let^^ to Jituations^^be terraqueous globe* 

Without XJhrffology *^ w^^all ighorantly admit 
*^' as an hiftorical fa£b the pleafing fiftion of the Man- 
** tuan Bard, when he makes Dido contemporary with 
" Mneas ; and not detect a fimilar anachrDnifm of 
** Sliakefpeare, when he introduces a quotation from 
" Arijloile into a fpeech of He^or.'^ p. 247, ift ed. If 
hereafter any one (hall take Ariftotle to be as ancient as 
the Trojan war, it will be his own fault ; moniti ca-^ 
veant. 

An author who brings in chronology to poetical cri- 

ticilhi, may fairly be fuppofed a rigid annalift in his 

hiftory. This remark will in the courfe of our enquiry 

ply itlelf. 

^' In 
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In ft geographical (ketch of Africa, it is faid ^^ at the 
^' extreme point of the Continent— the Cape of Goo4 
'^ Hope, the tribes of the CaiFres with an invincible fe- 
^^ rocity, like the lions of their forefts, oppo/e the re- 
^^Jlraints of civilization, and rejoiutely perjiji in their fa- 
*^ vage mode of life," p. 228 of 4th ed. 

The only rejiraints of civilization, which the Caffres 
can have oppofed, muft be looked for in their commu-* 
nication with the Dutch fettlement. But as that has 
been chiefly confined to an occafional intercourfe 
with fome of the colonial peafantry in the way of 
an illicit trade, and has been utterly infufficient to 
bring home to the natives the benefit of European fo- 
ciety ; it is probable the Author alludes to the Hot- 
tentots, who are fometimes, improperly, called a race 
of Caffres, and who are the only people that have been 
enough connefted with the colony to derive from it 
the opportunities of civilized life. Now the Dutch, to 
improve the moral and phyfical ftate of being in which 
they firft found the Hottentot, partly by » force, and 
partly by fraud, difpoffefled him of his foil. The fpe- 
cies of fraud employed for the purpofe was fuch as had 
a direft tendency to make him a Caliban in morals: it 
addi6led him to the pleafures, by affording him the 
means, of ^ inebriation. They next enflaved him ; and, 
according to the lateft reports^, are now endeavouring 
to whip and flarve him into a civilized being. Tlie 
Caf&e hitherto has only feen thefe wholefome reilraints 

» Raynal, European Settlements, vol. i. Barrow, p. 7. 
^ Like the civilizers of old — 

ytjiroji munere tellus 

Poculaque imentu Acheloia mijcuii uvis, 
f Parrow*8 Travels, p. 144, 145. 

*t 
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at a dtftanc^ and {bewn no di^ofition to be improved 
by tbem^ 

Haud mibi vita 

JEft opus hoc J ait J et valeas ; mejjha catmfjue 

Tutiu ab inJUus Unm folahiiur ervo. 

And fo he refolutelj perjifts in bisfavage mode rfUfi 
vMh iwvincihU ferocity. 

At tbe fame tune it defervesoonfideratioii^ that a reiy 
fenfible, well-informed traveller has recentl j given us 
a difierent view of Ca£Brarian manners. It is a common 
idea, be fays^ induftrioujly kept up in the colony, that the 
Kaffers are a favage, treacherous, and cruel people ; a 
ebara3er as falfe as it is unmerited. Their moderation 
towards the Colonifls, and all ivhite people, hasjhewn it- 
/elf on many occqfions ; and if the inhabitants of the bor- 
dering parts of the colony had anyfenfe of hotumr, or feel' 
ings of gratitude, injlead of afjijling to propagate, they 
would endeavour to fupprefs fuch an idea.^-^—The experi- 
ment of giving him afuttable education has not yet been 
made : but there are perhaps no unlettered people on the 
face of the earth whofe manners and opinions have more 
the appearance of civilization than thofe of the Kaffers. 
Barrow^ p. 208. They have an harmonious language^ 
p. 7,1%. and their numerals go on to a hundred ; firaae 
proof of advanced intelletl. 

Which of the two reprefentations is moft to' be de- 
pended on^ I have not the means of deciding^ unlefg 
the oracle may be applied here^ 

Ai?uTj7 fiyjXorp6(poy oUas ifjisivof 
M^ B\bufv eXbovros' ayxv iyaft^ fffxpiTiv est;. 

Heboo. Hb. iv. 

He 
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He next crofles the Atlantic^ and difcovers countries 
where Columbus did not find them : the South-weft 
*' part (of America) includes the fertile provinces of 
*' Mexico and Louifiana/* p. 229. They were not fo 
fituated formerly. Louifiana has often changed its 
niafter, and now its place too. 

After this new map of America, fome general obfer- 
rations follow, pertinent enough : ^* Without a know-^ 
*' ledge of Geography no reader can have a clear idea 
** of the fcene where any occurrence takes place 5 but 
*^ is liable to the groffejl miftales by confounding one 
*^ part of the world with another. It is equally appli« 
*' cable to modem as to ancient hiftory ; and intro. 
^^ duces the pleafing combination of the old and prefent 
*' names of different places, and the charafters atid 
** manners of the different inhabitants.*' p. 246 of ift 
ed. 231 of 4th. There is fo much novelty in the 
Englifti of this latter period, that it is hardly perfpicu- 
ous. By combination appears to be meant, comparifon, 
or fefemblanccy and by different places, theyi?w^, or JevC'^ 
ral places. 

The Chronological difquifitions occupy a full page } 
which is mentioned, that the reader may be aware, how 
large a portion of them is genuine difcovery. After 
informing us that Rome was built B. C. 753, with a 
few other fuch dates, the Author proceeds ; '* Pope 
*^ Gregory in 1582 reformed the Julian computation, as 
'^ he found that the odd hours and minutes which complete 
** the year^ in the fpace of a century make up nearly 
*' a whole Aay^ and from not being reckoned, the equi- 
'^ noxes and folftices had gone back ten entire days.'* 
p. 232. That is to fay, — certain odd hours and minutes 
pmltipltcd by a hundred make up a pro(lu& of nearly 

twenty^ 
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twenty-four hours. Chronology and Arithmetic both 
improved at one ftroke. — And further : *^ Thefe odd 
*^ hours and minutes, from not being reckoned," occa- 
fioned the error of the Calendar. A difcovery here 
too. For the error arofe, not from their not being 
reckoned, but from their being ot/^r- reckoned. And 
further ftill, thefe *' odd hours and minutes** werejuft 
eleven minutes. (I omit a fra£tion, amounting to fomo 
feconds, becaufe the obfervations in Pope Gregory's 
time were not carried to extreme accuracy.) For the 
Julian Calendar making ordinary years to confift of 
365 days, and every fourth year of 366, thereby fup- 
pofes the true folar year to confift of 365 days, 6 hours. 
In Pope Gregory's time, the folar year was difcovered 
to be not quite fo long, but to contain 365 days, 5 
hours, 49 minutes. Confequently the Julian Calendar, 
by giving to each year eleven minutes more than was 
due, in a courfe of years was confiderably behind the 
fun : the difierence, at eleven minutes a year, amounts 
to about three days in 400 years : and in the interval 
from the Council of Nice in A. D. 325 {not from Julius 
Ccpfars time) down to 1582, the difference had rifen to 
ten days : the fun in that year, 1582, having aftually 
reached the equinoftial on the lith of March, whereas 
by the Calendar the equinox was given on the 21ft. — 
The neceffary correflion was then applied, and care 
taken to make the Calendar in future keep time with 
the fun. 

But in the "Elements of General Knowledge*' it is re^ 
FOR M E D, once more ; for by this plain ftatement of a ve* 
ry fimple matter it will be feen, that the Author, while 
he pretends to explain the alterations made by Pope Gre- 
gory, in reality puts forward his own. The year in whiqb 

Julius 
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Julius Caefar introduced his improvements into the 
Calendar was called tlie .year of Confufion: by the 
new arrangements^ Confujion is worfe confounded* 

The paragraph concludesi with faying *' the Old 
^^ Style was ufed till September 1752, when the New 
*^ was adopted in all the Cbrijlian countries of Europe.'* 

By all the Cbrijlian countries of Europe^ the courteous 
reader muft underftand Great Britain and her depen- 
dencies, where the New Style was introduced by Aft 
of Parliament in the year fpecified. For the Popifh 
countries, which we cannot well deny to be part of 
Chriftendom, received it at once in 158^^. 

It was in the quality of Pontifex Maximus that Ju- 
lius Caefar brought his reformed mode of reckoning 
into civil ufe 5 the keeping of the Fafti, for an obvious 
reafon, being entrufted to the Pontifices. The Ro- 
man Pontiff's authority procured acceptance for the 
New Style within his pale. But the perfons, by whofe 
advice Und (kill the reformation was made, were in the 
firft inflance, Sofigenes ; in the fecond, Clavius and 
other learned men, exprefsly employed for the purpofe. 
Something ftill was left for a calculator of the nine- 
teenth century ; by whofe aid 

Magnus ab integro faclorum nafcitur or do. 

It is rightly obferved by Dr, Johnfon, that ^* numeri- 
*^ cal enquiries give entertainment in folitude by the 
'^ praAice, and reputation in public by the effedit :'* 
quoted in Elements of General Knowledge. 

As Geography and Chronology are only fubfervient 
helps to Hiftory, fo the difcoveries in them we have 
been confidering, though not without their intrinfic 
value, are only introdiiftory to the more important'il- 
luftrations.which Hiftory in all its branches, of Ancient^ 

B and 
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and Modern, Gredan, Roman, and Engliih, hath re< 
ceived from the fame improving hand. 



Hifioiy of Greece. 

Of the di£:x>veries now to be mentioned, thofe which 
relate to the hiftory of the Pdoponnefian war will be 
fet in the cleareft light, if I place by the fide of them 
the * parallel pajfages of Thucydides. Thofe relating 
to other parts of Grecian hiftory cannot be ibewn io 
fimply ; a brief comment muft be added to each, for the 
fake of elucidation. 

It (hould be premifed, that Mr. K. fpeaks honoura* 
bly of Thucydides ; and that he often cites his work 
in the margin, as if for countenance and fupport, which 
is the common purpofe of marginal" reference. To 
^>eak well of a writer while you differ from him in 
eflential points, certainly is geperous. To qiH>te him, 
while you give a narratiye of fa&s diredly contncdi^- 
ry to him, is to fly in the face of his authority, and caa 
be done only by way of defiance. 

Thefe two authors deal very differently with 'the 
Pififtratida, and reprefent their cfaaradler and condu£k 
with different degrees of fevouir. As it is an inter- 
efiing topic of Athenian ftory, and lies in my way, 
I will fet down what each of them has faid upon 
St ; and then proceed to ^' the war of Pdoponnc' 
« fus/' 

* By panlkl paflOiges n commoolf meant thofe which io fenfe 
tfoincidc. But I am fpetking of paflagcs. Which, moft of them, art Jq far 
^. ... _^# . .. ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^.^ undenqf /^ miei ; tnd tHcrcforfe 
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^•327 of ift ed. 301 of 4th. 

*' Fully convinced how much fuch employmenU 
*^ would contribute to the welfare of his country, 
*^ Solon gave the greateft encouragement to agricul-* 
*^ ture and cotnmerce 5 and thus pointed out to hiS 
^^ countrymen, the true and permanent fources of 
^^ comfort and opulence. Such was the liberal fpirit 
*' of his laws, that the rich, while they exerted power, 
*^ could not opprefs the poor, who were allowed 
^' the enjoyment of confiderable privileges. The ty- 
" rant Pififtratus and his fucceflbrs infringed this 
^^Jatr and equitable plan of governments^ Thus the 
Pififtratidae are difmiffed, without one word more, 
either to particularize, or qualify the ill here fpoken of 
them. 

TTiucydides feems to have thought juftice was due 
even to tyrants. Ka) litsTT^lvjaay litiityMs'Qv ^r^ rv^avyoi 

^svoi rujy yiyva^kyuiVy rijv rf TroAiv avrujv kx\uJ$ Si£}i6(riJLy}jrxvj 
xflu rov$ ttoXsfji.ovs ^lefspov, xo) kg rd Upi s^uov. TA AE AA- 
AA ATTH H nOAtS T0I2 HPIN kfilMENOIX N0M0I2 
EXPHTO, itAtjv HOi^oa-oy da riyi EIIEMEAONtO (r<puJy avrujv 
ly rdf^ ^PX^^ ^^' ^^ <x>Woi re airm r^p^oLv rr^v svioLva-ioy 
*A^rivoifoi$ i^X^iv &c. lib, vi. cap. 54. Of Hipparchus 
individually he fays, OJ^g yip njv oXKy^v d^yr^v sttax^'^^ 
yjv e$ -royj -ttoXXoi)^, dXX* dvsiftf^ovctjg Kxras-r^^raro, ibid* 
Herodotus, p. 25. ed. Steph. o,. EIII TE TOfSI KAT- 
ErTEniri EMENE (Pififtratus) rr^v iroXiv y.o^iLiojy kolXm^ 
re xtx) fJ. Ariftotle in his Politics has preferved ah 
anecdote, which, whether true or falfe, would fcarcely 
have been current, if the temper of the ufurpation had 
ijot been mild to the laft degree — ^ac) ^s xa) Jlsia-ls'^xroy 
vTTOfjJivxl ifors 'srpo'x.Xrj^eyra SUtjy eJ^ &§aoy ^edyoy. p. 1 64* 

cd. Vi&(shi. Plutat-ch (in Solone, p. 96.) confinlia 
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the ftatement of the two hifiorians^ and repeats the 
anecdote told by Ariftotle. Plato, in his Hipparchus^ 
p. 2ig. ed. Serrani, refers to a received notion, thlt 
the power of the Pififtratidae had brought back the golden 
age. In fliort, they feem to have had nothing of the 
tyrant in them, befides the name, till after the death 
of Hipparchus, and left the conftitution unaltered in 
its principles ; if Athenians may be heard, writing of 
the affairs of Athens. 

• 

P. 351 of ift ed. 33a of 4th. 

'* The memorable war of Peloponnefus derived its 
** origin from the ambition of the Athenians, who 
*^ were desihous of humbling the pkide op 
*^ Sparta, and making their own city the 
•^ centre of Grecian dominion.** 

This fentence, according to every rule of interpre- 
tation, muft be underftood to fay the Athenians were 
the party who made the attack. They refolved, it 
ihould feem, to humble the pride of Sparta, and re- 
duce her to the condition of their other tributary de- 
pendants ; and to accomplifh this end, commenced tlie 
Peloponnefian war. 

Thucydides, befides detailing the proximate caufes 
and occafions of the war, takes alfo a larger view of 
things, and afcribes it in its remote origin to the am- 
bition of the Athenians, but that ambition operating 
in a very different manner than is intimated by Mr. 
K. to the produdion of the quarrel. Their ambition, 
or, to fpcak more truly the language of Thucydides, 
their power, without ever leading them to any diredt 
affault upon Sparta, excited however the fears of the 
Spartans. The latter, by an anticipation of the dan- 
ger, began to provide for their fafety at the hazard of 
s^ war. They were the movers of the conteft» With 

them 



them the queftion had been, whether they ihould 
commence hoftilides; with the Athenians it had been, 
whether they fhould make conceffions. Tijy fji,Bv yap aXij- 
^sri'triy m§6<pa<ny, d(payes'oiTrjy $1 Xoyw, rss 'A^vaias "^SfMt/i 
y^syixovs yiyyo^yovs, xoj <pi^oy irapg^ovra^ rots AaxsScmi^o^ 
yloi$ dvay}ia(ra^ sg rb KoXs^ay, lib. i. cap. 23. ^K<pxyB5'drfiV 
is a word Thucydides never could have employed in 
explaining the origin of the war, if he had feen it in 
the fame light as the modem hiftorian.— 'E^J/ijipiVayro ^i 
ol AaKs$cm/i6yioi roi$ oTTovJa; AfiXvo-^of, 7^ iroX^/Xrijria avo^, ow 
Totrovrov tujy ^^{f'lt^X^'jy vsKr^iyrss To7g xiyoiSi Q<yQv <potovfji,Byot 
fovg 'A^TjyoJs^ [Lrj eir) jw-a^oy Svyrj^wo'iy, opoovTEg airols Tfit 
iroxxd trjs 'E>xdSos yVo;^ap/a fj^rj ovra, ejufdem lib. cap, 
88. Compare cap. 118. and cap. 8. lib. ii. 

Tie pride of Sparta, as arbitrefs in the affairs of 
Greece, bad been bumbled long ago. Firfi, by the un- 
paralleled fervices the Athenians had rendered to the 
common caufe againft the Perfian. The reputation of 
thefe fervices was the bafis pf their power. The confi- 
dence and the gratitude of the ftates they had delivered 
from a foreign yoke, called ^hem to the poft pf honour 
and preeminenpe they had fo well earned. Thucyd. lib. 
i. g^.'-Secondly, by the mifcondufl; of Paufanias, apd the 
perfonal virtues, on the other fide, pf Cin^pn and An Ai- 
des. Ariftides, fays Plutarch, eXa^s rwy Aane^aipiovlouv, s^ 
peXoiSf i^\ vavtriv, ov^ tititoi^^ evyvu;i/.o<rvv7i Ss xa) iroXireia, rr^v 
rf/EiLovloLv- TtcLpeXoikByoSi p. 332. — Andlikezutfe, by the na- 
ture of the warfare carried on againft the Perfians, after 
the battle of PJataea. It was a naval war; in which A- 
thens could not but take the lead. The fubfequent 
progrefs and eftabllfhment of the Athenian power 
inuft be traced in the firft book of Thucydides. 

In the next fentence, — *^ As the Athenians poffeff^d 
f f only a territory of 86 fquare leagues, while that of the 
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^* Spartans con^ftcd 9/ 250, they were compelled to make 
" the moft vigorous exertions, to counterbalance, 

" BY EVERY MEAJJS, THE SUPERIOR RESOURCESOF 

• ■ 1 • ... . . . 

*^ THEIR RIVALS."' Thucydides endeavpurs to 

make us believe the fuperiority of irefources lay on the 
other fide. Lib. i. cap. 80. itpo^ pgy yap rovs UeXoirovyrjo'l' 
8$, Xj rov$ drvyarovocs '!raf 61^010$ YjfjMjv ij aAxij (it is Archida* 
mus w^ho fpeaks : he tells us a plain tale, fomewh^t 
long for a Spartan) Kj Sid ra,ykwv oJov re h(p iKaroc Ix^av 
Tfpo^ Sb S.vdpcLg 0] yyjv re bids £X^^^> ^9 nfpoffkn ^a,\dororifi$ eiLTfsi^ 
^OTOLToi acri, ^ rots a>\oi$ airaGriv apira s^yjprvvrai, irXQurw rs 
Uliv ytj Srjpioa'lu}, 3^ va.v<r), 5^ tifrtois, y^ OTtXoiSy >9 ^X^V* ^^^^ ®^^ 
h a}\uj kvi ys %wp*V '^^^"^i^^^^ ^S'lv h'l Ss i^ ^^[J^f^dx^^ itoX* 
Xov$ <popou virorsXHs exovorr wg x^^ '^P^^ rovrov$ pa$icv$ leiXs- 
IJ^ov dpoLo-^cLf, Kj r'm irissiarocvras, dTra^oLCyLsiss s'Tteix^vajf] tto- 
repov rd\s vocvtriv -, a>X* f^a-arss ear^i^BV a Ss fJi^\errj(roySp! y^ dvri' 

'7rocpci(nisva,a'^rja'6iJ^s^a,XP^'''^S Bvsrouj' d?^ro7$ xfW^^^^> ^^^ 
TTaMcy an irXeov roirs iMaTTd/^sv, ^ ovrs sv koiviu Ip^Oju^ey, oSrs 
sToiiJiX's ETC rujv ISiujy cpe^oii^Bv, &c. If fuch a padfage need 
any further confirmation, it is corroborated by the 
fpeech of Pericles, cap. J41, 142. ejufdem libri; by 
Polybius, lib. vi. 47; by Ariftotle, Polit. p. 51. ed. Vic- 
torii; by Xenophon de Cyri Exped. lib. vii. p. 396. ed. 
TParis. Their combined teflimony, I confefs, fhakes my 
reliance on a fingle modern authority. 

The Hiftorian continues, "To tjie difgrace of a peo- 
^^ pie fo refined and civilized, this war was carried on 
** with the ferocity of Barbarians, and prefented a wide 
^^ fcene of calamity and diftrefs, of cabal and civil dif- 
'^ cord, of mifconduft and cruelty. Athens was defo- 
*^ lated by a peftilential fever, far more deftruftive 

than the fword of the enemy 5 yet it tended not to 

fix the volatile temper of her citizens upon any meafures 

of peace, ^* 

From whatever fources Thucydides derived his in- 

formation^ 
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.fimnation^ he (Mffiscs, as ufual, altogether fiom our Aa* 
,thor. He was in Athens^ we knoiw^ while the difeale 
prevailed, and was on^ of the fufferers. It is not im- 
poffible therefore but he might actually fee the effe^ 
of the malady on the minds and fpirits of his country- 
men ; and p^ha|>s ^ve his vojbe in the public aflembly, 
or even take a pa.rt in the debate^ when it was pro- 
pofed to make overtures of peace : for, according (o 
him, fuch a meafure was not only propofed, but adopted. 
0/ 'A^va^oi vis^^ vocos sthcsyfo ai^x, a^ o ifoXsfLOs, -^WoUavro 
ri$ yvwjxa^* xal rov jutlv TlepiTcXsx h ojrijt elp^oy — le^is Ss roug 
Aa)t£^(Xjju»oyIau^ SfltrfjyrOi ^vy^wpsiv, ^ ifpicrfi&s nvoLg iri/x\|/ayrf^ 
tag aire St aifpoairoi Byivofto, IXavra^o^f v re r? yvdi^ii^ aito^ot 
xoL^Brdkeg, sveKsiyto raJ HspiTcXel, lij). ii. 59* A ipeech is 
fubjoined, put in the mouth pf Pericles : whereby it 
appears, unlefs the orator combats a phantom, that 
the Athenians were deje&ed in the extreme, creft* 
^len, and ready to make an^ conceiHons for peace. 

Ibid. 

The next (entence, " The capricious Alcibiades held 
forth the ppfleffion of Sicily as a defirable obje6t of 
conqueft. To achieve this enterprife, the moft fplen-> 
<^ did and powerful fleet that ever left the harbour of 
^' Athens failed for the bay of Syracufe under i&if com- 
^^ mand. Becoming a prey to the intrigues of fafiion, 
^^ he abandoned the expedition, and fy flight Jhumiei 
^^ the fate to which he was fentenced*** 

The Greek hiilorians all agree in fiating, Firft, That 
ihe fleet lailed under the command of three. What- 
'ever, may be thought of Lamachus, furely Nicias is a 
perfonage too confiderable to be excluded. 

Seebndly, That Akibiades did not fly from a f entence ^ 
but from a trials The public vefiel, (the foSg Za\aiAma) 
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went to fmninoii him home to anfwer the charges 
brought againft him. When he did not appear^ 

fur hcelvov. 
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P. 364 of ift ed. or 334 of 4th. 

To the people Pericles looked for difHnftions and 
'^ honours ; and to them he facrificed the principles of 
*^ the ancient conftitution." 

With this refledion upon the political charaAer of 
Pericles, it may beufefiil to compare another, made by 
the Greek author who has already been fo often quoted; 

Sn exsTvos [lbv Bvvalos wy rw re d^icofjLaJi ^ rf, yvcifj^ri — yio^eT^s 
ro TtXrj^os sXsvbepws, xa) ovx, rjyero jxoAXov vnt aurS -^ avrog 
rjf/Sy ha, ro ilyj xrcufj^evog I J ov ifpocrr^xovrMy rr^y Svyafi^ty wpos 
ifiorliv ri Xiyav, aM* f%a;y lie d^icica lij irpos i^y^y ri dyrateay, 
Xib. ii. cap. 65. Conf. Demofthenem Olymp.3. It is 
a point however, which I think needs a more exaft 
difcuflion than comes within the plan of this brief 
comment. 

P. 364 of 1 ft ed. or 335 of 4th. 

'^But, fortunately for his reputation, he (Pericles) has 
^^ the teftimony of the moft unbUtfled men in his fa- 
^' vour ; for, from the high encomium of Socrates, the 
'* anecdotes of Plutarch, and the candid and honourable 

teftimony ofTbucydideSi who %uas bant/bed at bis mfti^ 

gation^ we may juftly conclude,'' &c. 

By the tenor of this fentence Mr. K. would induce 
a belief that the great hiflorian was baniihed by the 
procurement of Pericles. If fuch be his meaning; 
and there is moft convincing realan to think it is;-r-or . 
if fomething elfe be meant—; moft cer^iunly the claffea, 

for 
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for whom his work is chiefly intended^ have been mif- 
led by the expreflions; nor could it fail to happen 
otherwife. 

Befides the hiftorian, there was another Athenian, 
named Thucydides, fon of Milefias, of noble birth ; 
whofe credit, eloquence and talents, well qualified him 
to be the leader of the Ariftocratical party, and the anta- 
gonift of Pericles. Their political conteft ended in a trial 
of ftrength by the ufual mode of Oftracifm. Thucydides 
was defeated; and may be faid, in a latitude of phrafe, 
to have been exiled at the inftigation of a man, who 
did his endeavours to throw a fentence upon his adver- 
fary, which muft otherwife have fallen upon himfelf : 
rsXos ^e irpos rov Qovxv^idr^v eU dywva ics^i tS oirpcix8 xalarois 
X, AIAKINATNETDAi:, Ixehoy (/.h s^sfiaXe, xarsXVfre ^ i^v 
avrirsrayijSpy}y kraipeiav, Plutarchus in Pericle, p. l6l, 
Ttiis took place twelve years before the beginning of 
the Pdoponnefian war. A pointed faying of this TTiu- 
cydides is preferved in Plutarch, which may, perhaps, in 
a loofe way of expreffion, be called ^' a candid and ho- 
^* nourable teftimony in favour of Pericles/* Being 
aiked by Archidamus, king of Sparta, irrfrgfov airos ^Ile- 
fix\yj^ ttaXouu fisXrloy/Orav {aifsv) eyu) xara/SaXo; iraXalcov, 
lx8iyo$ iyriXByuiv ws a iriitrouxs^ vma, xa) [ji^ratel^si T'ouf 

Thucydides the hiftorian was banifhed for want of 
^uccefs in a command in the eighth year of the Pdo- 
ponnefian war ; five years after the death of Pericles. 
See lib. iv. J07. v. a6. of his Hiftory, compared with 
ii. 65. This writer, a man of fome gravity, and who 
does not fcatter praife indifcriminately, or in excefs^ 
has left us not fimply a candul^ but a moft fplendid 
teftimony to the virtues, the talents, the noble mind 
of Pericles, 

To 
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To fupport the chara^r of Berid^^ the Author of 
,the Elements of General Knowledge coUe&s ^^ the tefii* 
** monies of the moft unbiafled men in his fiivour :** 
and to ^^ the encomium of Socrates," '^ and the anec- 
*^ dotes of Plutarch," he joins '^ the honourable telU- 
*^ mony of Thucydides." Now either, the very beft, 
the fulleft, and moft notorious evidence that could be 
adduced is quite omitted ; an omiflion we cannot well 
fappufe ; or, the Thucydides here fpoken of is Thucy- 
dides the hiftorian : in which cafe, Pericles will exert 
an aft of power five years after his death. 

P. 333 of ift ed. or p. 306 of 4th. 
** At a later period, the aftonifhing retreat of the ten 
** thoufand, who had efpoufed the caufe of the younger 
Cyrus again ft his brother Artaxerxes,'under the com- 
mand of the jfoutbful Xenophon, through along track 
*> of hpftil0 country," 8cc. 

To the words ^^ youthful Xenophon" is annexed a 
.note, ^' B. C. 354." There is fome difficulty in de- 
termining what was Xenpphon's age when he pon- 
^dufted the Retreat; but in the year B. C. 354, which 
is Corty-fix years fubfequent to the Retreat, is he the 
youthful Xenophon ftill ? Has he been dipt in Medea's 
cauldron ? or what can be the import of that myfteri- 
pus chronology ? 

The ten thoufand are faid to *^ have efpoufed the 
*' caufe of the younger Cyrus againft his brother Ar- 
" taxerxes." They fought for him, it is true : but 
the sum and defign of the expedition was purpofely 
kept a fecret from them till they were pretty far ad- 
vanced in it : and when a difclofure was made, they 
were induced to proceed in it, not from any zeal for 
the caufe and interefts of Cyrus, but from a refpeft to 

their 
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Ijieir militaiy chara&efi and partly too £rom the hopes 
of liberal rei^uneration. Anab. lib.iii. p. zg^. ed. Paris. 

kifsi juiv roi sl$ KiAixIav iJx3'oy> ^a,ipe$ itatriv Uokbi elxof, on t 
5-0X0J gn; h(\ ^atriXsa* ^ojSaagvo* Se njy 6$oy x,a) axovre$, Ojxw; 
•I fl'oAXoi ^f* CL\fryj)rf^y xa/ aAAi}Aa;y xa) KJ^ou oruyijxoAou^ijo'ay. 
ClearchuSjin his fpeechto Tiflaphemes, fully difavows 
on the part of the Greeks all affe&ion for the caufe of 
Cyrus ; *Hjxg7^ Jrg oT;yijA3^o,agy o)^ ^oLcnXel iroXgjui^a-oyrg^, oiJr' 

pKncsy, (i$ xai 0^ eS oitr^ci, fyos J|x£; re aira/^ao-xguarou; XajSoi, 
39 TJ|tx,aj Ivi^aJg dvayiyoi, p, a8o. Cyrus, in difleipblipg 
the true objeft of the expedition, wifhed to deceive the 
Greeks as well as Artaxerxes : and when they at laft con- 
fented to follow him againft the king, they followed bii)i 
as military, npt as political allies ; and fought for his 
perfon and his pay, not for his caufe. In making this 
diftinftion there is neither a fanciful, nor a needlefs re- 
finement. It is abfolutely neceflary for the honour of 
Clearchus ; and without it the firft book of the Ana«i 
bafis is unintelligible. 

In the (jeconomy of this Grecian hiftory you will 
find fonoe of the principal chara&ers are brought upon 
the ilage Jong after their time, like J^goi airo /Mrij%av^^, to 
win a pofttumous vi&ory, or aft fome other diftin- 
guiflicd part. Thus in the next paragraph, Cimon 
comes forward to vindicate the honour of his country, 
aX a nioment when you would little expe£t him ; 
P* 365 of ift ed. or 335 of 4th. 
^er the triumph of Lyfitnder, Thrafybulusi with 
a fmall b^d of friends, effected the expulfion q£ 
the thirty tyrants, and received an olive crown as 
*^ the fole reward of this heroic a^on. Cimon vindi- 
" cated the honour of his diigraced country, and, after 
^^ a fignai defeat of the Lacedasmonian navy, re-efia« 
•* bliflied its ancient government.^' 
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•" Cimon (peace to his afiies) died fome twenty years bc-^ 
•fore the beginning of the Peloponnefian war, and confe^ 
quently about fifty years before the expulfion of the ty- 
rants. The date of his death is nofecret; it happened in a 
great « expedition agjunft Cyprus, B- C. 449^. precifely 
fifty-five years before this ** fignal defeat of the Lace- 
'^ daemonian navy/' He was an excellent man while 
he lived, and did great things for his country ; but I 
have my doubts whether his (hade won the battle of 
Cnidus. See Xenophon's Hellenics, p.518. ed. Paris, or 
the 9th of the lives of Corn. Nepos. 

By a fimilar piece of art, Tbefeus is employed in the 
battle of Salamis, and ** hb triumphant fleet returns 
loaded with the fpoils of the Pei-fians to the renown- 
ed port of Athens." P. 374 of I (led. Here are feven 
or eight centuries of anachronifm. Tobefure, ThQfeus 
was one of the r)ju,/^£o/, or r^pujes dyavai 
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Ibid, ift ed. or p. 343 of 4th. 
On the abrupt and craggy rock of the Acropolis was 
' f' ere£ked the magnificent temple of Minerva, famed 
" for the golden Jlatue^ which was one of the choiceft 

• *.^ produftions of Phidias. It is now imperfe6tly re- 
*' prefented only by huge mafles of marble.'* 

^* The magnificent temple of Minerva,'^ the Parthe- 
non, was indeed famed for a ftatue of that goddefs, one 
of the nobleft works of Phidias. It is here faid to have 
been a golden ftatue : an ivory one, the Antients choofe 
rather to call it. There was, I allow, a great quantity of 

* gold, no lefs than forty talents, employed in the work: 
but it was all difpofed about the armour and accompa- 
niments, and could be removed at pleafure, as Pericles- 

• Thucydides and Plutarch. ^ Blair. 

pnoe 
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Once propofed doing, without any injury to the ftatue. 
*rhu<5ya. ii. 13. rrj^hsS rots irsfiyca^svois ^§vcrloi$ — Kj fespiim' 
psroy uva\ iwav. The whole figure, twenty-fix cubits in 
height^ iVas of Ivory. Pliny, lib. xxxiv, 19. Pbidias . 
prater Jovem Olympium^ quern nemo amulaiur^ fecit et ex 
ebore aeque Minervam Atbenisy qua ejl in Partbenone. 
aflans. In lib. xxxvi. cap. 4. Neque ad boc Jovis Olym'' 
fit puhbriiudine utentur^ non Minerva Atbenis fa6ia am-' 
pUtudiney cum Jit ea cubitorumvigintifex ; ebore haec et 
auro confiat : &c. On the firft of thefe two paflages 
Harduin quotes a couplet from Ovid ; iv. Eleg. de 
Ponto, i. 314 

ArcisutASlaay vel ebuma, velarea cufioSy 
Beilica Pbidiacajlat Deafa^a fnanu, 

Strabo, p. 606. ed. Almel. 5 Un^^svm h hroir^csy '^Ixrivof, 
Jy (i to r« ^ei$i8 ipyfiv sKefciyrivoy, tj 'A^yjvoi, Before Phi- 
dias began the work, the public opinion was taken 
upon the choice of the materials. Athenienfes Pbidiam 
tuleruntj quamdiu is marmore potius quam ebore Miner^ 
vam fieri debere diceiaty quod diutius nitor ejfet manfurus: 
fed ut adjedty et viliuSy tacere jufferunt, Valer. Max* 
lib. 1. Gold and Ivory were chofen: and the Artift 
made an ivory ftatue with decorations of gold. But 
Mr. K. won't let the Athenians have their flatue made 
cxaftly of what they like, 

P. 368 of ift ed. or 337 of 4th. 
*' The exploits of Alexander the Great, wbo under^ 
** took bis expedition againjl Darius ivitb a view to 
<f avenge tbe wrongs of Greece^ form an intereding por- 
'* tion of this period of hiftory." 

This view of Alexander's motives in undertaking his 
Perfian expedition will probably be thought equally 

true 
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true and pro&cmcL — ^It is tbe only ex^ScadoB of diein 
Bfr. K. has gLYcn, 

PbOip and Alexander were ambitioiis of empne; 
hat to cooqner tbey moft hare armies ; and the con* 
quett of Perfia was to be achieved onlj hj the dif- 
ojdined valour cf Greeks. To engage the Greeks 
thereforey heart and hand, in their fcheme of ambi* 
tipn, they gave it a colouring fmted to the national 
feelings of that pec^le. The old quarrel between 
Greece and Perfia 

(Kec duM etiam caujfa irarum fisvique dohres 
Exdderant animo) 

was the ftock upon which they chofe to graft thdr own 
plans of conqueft. 

In their general coddud, I%ilip and Alexander I 
conceive to have followed the lame line of policy. 
They both fet out with reducing Greece ; which was 
the right end to begin at : both procured themfelves 
to be appointed generaliffimos of the Greci^ forces^ 
upon the fame pretence, of aven^ng the wrongs of a 
country, which they had juft conquered, and which, 
while indepen<jent, took a pride in difowning all kindred 
with a Macedonian. Philip had made preparation^ 
for carrying the war into Afia ; and 

The fori completed what tbejtre began. 

But had it equally fuited the policy of Philip and 
Alexander to point the arms of Perfia againft Greece,' 
would they not as readily have done it ? and feen with 
equal pleafure 

Ultfo AJiam mngno Tehpea ad moenia belU 
Vshiuram^ 

My 
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Sly reading has not furniftied me with any reafon to 
doubt they would : and, unlefs by a few of the Greeks, 
I don't imagine Alexander was ever believed, when 
he declared an intereft in the wrongs of Greece, to b# 
his motive for attacking Darius* 

P. 369 of ift ed. or 339 of 4th. 

** Some time after bis deatV* (Alexander's) ** the 
^< Athenians folicited the prote£)ion o^ the Romans to 
** fhclter them from the oppreflion of Philip, the fecond 
*^ of that name, king of Macedon." So again p. 409 of 
ift ed. ** Philip the fecond ofMacedon, when at war with 
** the Romans.'' So alfo p. 373 of 4th ed. 

Flrft, By ^^ fome time after Alexander's death'' the 
reader muft underftand a hundred and twenty years* 
The Author gets over his ground at very long (faides. 

And ere hejlarts, a hundred years are hfi^ 

It is not at all unufual with him to write the hiftory of 
fifty years in one fentence; to inguiph another fifty 
in the tranfition, and fo commence the fecond fentence 
with a new century. 

Secondly, He has ftruck two kings or more out of 
the royal line of Macedon. For there were three at 
leaft of the name before the Philip who had concerns 
with the Romans : viz. Philip the father of Alexander, 
whofe royalties I fhould have thought fecured by his 
own greatnefs, as well as that of his fon ; and an older 
Philip % whofe title feemed good on the footing of 
ancient and long pofleifion. This latter Philip reigned 
38 years •»> and dying left an infant child for bis fuc- 
ccfTor, named ^ropus. The infant be^an his reign 

* Herodotus^ lib. Tiii. p. 580, cd. W. Steph. ^ Eufebii Chronicon. 

with 
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with a victory; he was carried into the field. again{( 
the Illyrians in his cradle, and by his prefence ani- 
mated the Macedonian army with a courage, which 
decided the fortune of the day. Thefe are two Philips, 
who never had had their crown and dignity difputed 
before. A third is Aridaeus, the immediate fucceffor 
of Alexander the Great in the kingdom of Macedon ; 
for he too took the name of Philip when he became 
king. A fourth is Philip the fon of Caflander ; he 
reigned but a fhort time, and is therefore fometimes 
paffed over in the lift of Macedonian kings. Plutarch 
and Juftin however are more refpeftful to his memory, 
the one in Demetrio p. 905. the other lib. xv. 4. So 
that Philip " the fecond" was the fourth, or fifth, of 
the name. 

There is a fort of hiftorical jacobinifm in thus dif- 
tiirbing the titles of departed princes. But I leave 
the matter to the care of Herodotus, Juftin, Eufebius, 
and other guardians of Macedonian heraldry. 

To make fome amends for this, the Author, as will 
be (hewn hereafter, like another Warwick, creates a 
new emperor of Rome. 

P. 380 of ift ed. or p. 348 of 4th. 

^* For the affiftance of the memory in chronological 
" arrangements, we may diftinguifli the remarkable 
'* periods of Grecian hiftory hy four memorable epochs* 
*' The firft is the age of Solon , or the eftablifhment of 
" the lawsy B. C. 594 ; the fecond is the age of Ari/H" 
*^ des^ or of martial glory, B. C. 480 ; the third of P^- 
*' rides y or of luxury and the arts, B. C. 4305 and the 
" fourth that of Mahomet XI. or complete degrada- 
** tion, A. C. 1453." 

They who recoiled that the valour which bled at 

Ther- 
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Thennopylfls was formed by the laws of Lyoiirgus^ will 
be furprifed and concerned to fee him now degraded 
fix>m die clafs of Le^flators, and * thrown afide to make 
room for Mahomet the fecond. And this hard mea- 
fwre is the more furprifing after fome preceding com* 
mendations of his legiflative wifdom. The folution of 
the aenigma muft be fought in the Travels of Anacbarjis ; 
to which Mr. K. difcreetly avoids making any refer- 
ence on the occafion : — 

In his Introdu^ion to Anacharfis's Travels, Barthe* 
lemy, in taking a view of the hiftory of the Athenians^ 
obferves^ their hiftory does not properly be^n till about 
150 years after the firft Olympiad. It will include 
only 300 years^ if brought down to the time of the fup- 
pofed travels ; and not more than aoo> if to the taking 
of Athens. On y voit en des intervalles aifez marques^ 
les commencemens^ les progres^ et la decadence de leur 
empire. Qu'il me foit permis de defigner ces inter- 
valles par des carafteres paxticuliers. Je nommerai le 
premier, le fiecle de Solon, ou des loix: le fecond, le fiecle 
de Tbtmiftocle et d*Ari/iide ; c'eft celui de la gloire : le 
troifieme, celui de Pericle ; c'eft celui du luxe et des 
arts. This is contained in a preface half a page long, 
prefixed to the fecond part of the Introdu£lion. 

So it appears that the epochs of a limited portion of 
Athenian hiftory have been taken and ufed as a conve- 
nient chronological frame-work to the whole hiftory of 
Greece ; Mahomet the fecond being employed to hold 
up the fweeping overplus of eighteen centuries from 
Pericle? downward. *Aaxfi5flUjuioV<o< 9 x4tif8fl'*v av f^s ««• 
rolg iiro ^oXcavos rovs ipx^vrag rovs -^ii.erepovg xaraXiy^i, 
fays Socrates to Hippias the Sophift. (apud Platonem.) 
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P. 373 of ift ed. or p. 342 of 4th ed. 

^^tn the fourteenth century Greece yielded , to , the 
*^ viftorious arms of Mahomet the fecond ; and conti- 
" nues in the poffeflion of the Turks to this day/' 

By ^'ihe fourteenth' underftand i}piQ fifteenth century. 
It is a figure of fpeech. The perfonal homonypiy re- 
minds me of another paflage where the feme figure is 
employed : 

P. 267 of 4th ed. 

^^ Mahomet the founder of a new religion in Arabia, 
'^ the acute and determined enemy both of Jews and 
*' Chriftians, who was raifed up— to be the fcourge of 
^^ the degenerate Chri/iians ofthefixth century,*' 

Sixth for feventb. Befides^ the whole phrafe is an 
amplification. For tlie impoftor himfelf did not pro- 
pagate his falfchood much^ if at all, beyond the limits 
of Arabia by the fword. Prideaux* mentions one de- 
fultory expedition made into Syria : the reft of his 
attempts ^re all, I think, upon cities or tribes of Arabs: 
and his treatment of the Chriftians, exclufiyely, was 
jnild and favourable. It was under the fucceffors of 
Mahomet that the Chriftian world was opprefled by th^ 
Mahometan arms. The hiftpry of his three immediate 
fucceffors is given in ^^ Ockley's Saracens,*' down to 
the year 6^ of the Chriftian aera : a book which Mr. 
K. has clatTed, in his Lifi of Books, under the article^ 
Modern Hiftory, though, according to his divifion^ 
Modern Hiftory does not begin till the reign of Char- 
lemagne in the year 800. 

* Life of Mahomet. 
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The Hijl^yof (Rom^ begins .thus, 

P- 385 of id ed, or 35a 4th. 

'* With refpe6t to the eminent charafter and the 
*^ political infportaoce' of the .Romans, their hiftory is 
** mpre fplendid than that of any other country. Vike 
^^ the fculptured column of Trajan, it is a monun^nt 
^^ of triumphs. It is more uniform than that of Greece, 
^^ difpjays^^^ victjjitudes of affairs, and records the 
>' lives of m equal, if not a greater number of illuAri- 
^^ ous warriprs and ftatefmen," &c. 

Is there not an example ^here of the o|u^po» ? Uniform 
in vtciffittules. 

P. 988 of ift ed. or 354 of 4th. 

^' The ready comoipnication between one province 
^' and ^nether was equally fecured by feaand by land : 
^^ SXidi the JUets which anchored in the port of OJlia were 
** prepared to carry the Imperial arms to the moft dif- 
5* taot coafts.'' 

The Author has aflembled the Roman fleets in the 
port of Oftia, by the mere force of dijcovery^ for the 
entertainment of his readers.. They did not ufually 
anchor in -that port. They had two permanent ftations, 
Jlavenna on the Adriatic, and Mifenum on the Tufcan 
&a* It is a fa£t too notorious to be iniiAed on. I will 
only add, that claiEs Ravennas, and claffis Mifeneniia 
Bxejlanding phrafes in Roman Hiftory; and fubjoin a 
decifive quotation from Tacitus : Italiam utroque mart 
du48cfqjffeSy Mifenum apudet Ravennam^proximumque GaU 
lue Utus rojlr.at^e ruwes prajidehantj quas^ &c. It ftands 
the firft fentence in a formal detail of the military force 
af the empire, as regulated and didributed under Ti- 
berius. Annal. iv. 5. This difpofition of the fleets was 
i^^e by ^i^uilus. See Sueton. Q^av. 49. Another 

c a fmaller 
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fmaller naval force was ftationed by him at Forum Ju* 
lii, (Frejus) to which Tacitus alludes. 

P. 389 of I ft ed. or 355 of 4th ed. 

" The empire was fuppofed tp contain above fixteen 
*^ hundred thoufand fquare ihiles^ for the moft part of 
** fertile and well cultivated land/' 

This is taken from Gibbon ; who took it from Tem- 
plcman. Gibbon adds a fly note; I il\jlrujl both the 
DoSfor^s maps and bis learning. Mr. K. with more goocl 
manners, fays not a word to leflen the value, or Im^ 
peach the credit, of borrowed information. 

He proceeds, ^^ It included Spain and Portugal^ 
*^ Gaul and Britdn, Italy, Germany, Hungart, 
^^TRANSYtVANiA, Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, the 
*^ provinces ' of Afia minor, Pontus, Bithynia, Cilicia^ 
^* Syria, PhcEnicia, Paleftine, Egypt, Mauritania, an4 
^' Dacia:' 

This is a map of the Roman Empire, but mate-r 
rially altered ; 

Firft, Mr. K. has conquered great part of Germany 
for the Romans. They never thought of reducing 
it into* a province, but were contented with making 
the Rhine and the Danube their frontiers in that quar- 
ter; nor could they ever make any impreflion upon die 
country. Tacitiis fays, Germani triumpbati magis quam 
vi&i. Velleius Paterculus, however given to flattery, 
dares not to place Germany in his lift of provinces.' 
lib. ii. 33. In his elbgium upon Drufus and Tiberiutf 
Nero, lib. ii.97. though he very much magnifies their 
fuccefles, he is obliged to put in an almojlf when h6 
mentions the conqueft of Germany. Horace is more 
honeft, and attributes to them the reduction merely of 
Vindelicia and Rhsetia, both fouth of the Panubo; 
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torufus Germanicus obtained his title by tranfient fuc- 
CeBes upon the frontiers. See the two firft books of 
Tacitus's Annals. After the wars of thefe three great 
commanders^ there is not any pretence for a conqueft 
of Germany. It was a maxim of policy left to his 
fucceflbrs by Anguftus^ not to attempt enlarging the 
«em{nre beyond the barriers he himfelf had fettled : 
and^ excepting the conqueft of Dacia and Britain^ they 
adhered to his advice. In ihort, take a map^ and fee 
whether the ch^dn of towns with a Roman name, 
following the courfe of the Rhine and the Danube^ 
does not mark out the frontier of the Roman em- 
pire, beyond all controverfy. 

Whatever therefore of Germany lies eaft of th# 
Rhine, and north of the Danube (nearly the whole) 
Mr. K. has " liberally beftowed upon the Romans.*' 

Secondly, * Hungary and Tranjylvanla are no more 
than parts of Dada» Mr. K. by the fame expedient 
may, if he pleafes, enlarge the Briti(h empire, and fay 
it comprehends England, Scotland, Canada Sec. and 
Great Britain. 

Dacia^ it is well known, was the only acquifition of 
territory the Romans ever made beyond the Danube. 
It was conquered by Trajan; a conqueft more fplendid 
than ufeful. When it was found untenable, the name 
however was perpetuated in a province of lefs note on 
the fouth fide of the river. Under this new ar- 

• 

rangement, Hungary and Trajijylvanta were no longer 
parts of the empire ; and therefore th^y cannot in any 
ibape be put in the lift of provinces with Dacia. But 
as Mr. K. afTumes the reign of Trajan for his field of 
Tiewj he means the former Dacia. 

* For the fake of ftri^ accuracy* it may be noted, that a part of Hungmry 
h on the fouth of tht Danube, and anciently fell under Pannonia. 

. ., • C3 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, To counterbalance thefe additions^ the em- 
pire is ftrippedof foihe territories in Europe: and of 
feme in Africa; for Egypt and 'Mauritania were not its 
only provinces in this quarter of the worid. 

V.411 of ift ed. or 377 of 4th. 
The triumph of Paullus iBmilius is defcribed in V 
moft gorgeous eloquence. Perhaps the defcription is' 
a finer pageant than the triumph itfelf. *^ The pro- 
ceffion paffed through fpacious and lofty afches^ or^ 
namented with pifturesandftatues, to tbefplendidteff^ 
pie of the lofty capital.'* (ed. 4th capital) After the bur-' 
'^ nifhed coats of mdl, waving crefts, glittering fpears, 
^^ golden goblets — ^milk- white horfes — refulgent dia- 
^* dem — the procefHon was clofed by the wteleamry 
bearing the Imperial eagles at the front of- their* 
cohorts 3Lnd fquadrons, and intermixing with this fong 
of triumph the praifes oftheir general/' 
How the Imperial eagles found. their way into a^ 
triumph under the Republic, it would puzzle a Roman 
augur to explain. Moft certdnly they are birds omi- 
nous to liberty, and, if noticed, muft have deadened all 
the glory of the fcene. Then they are formidable 
not only in fpecies, but in number; Tht Romans^ 
thought one eagle enough for a legion. Vegetius de 
re militari cap. 6. Haec enim fufcipit aquilam^ quod 
praecipuum fignum in Romano eft femper exerbitu, et' 
totius legionis infigne. But" in this fuperb triumph- 
they are diflributed among cohorts- and fubdivifions. 
A fingle Imperial eagle at the front of one of iEhii- 
lius's legions would have been a phoenix: but w^e' 
have phoenixes by dozens. So in a dlflertation on 
the Roman difcipKn^i p.403. of ift ed. p.s68. of 4th ed. 
** The legionary foldier fwbre with -alaerity never to. 

«• defert 
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*^ defert the golden eagle which was dlfplayed in the 
** front ofhis cohort or fquadron,'* 

It is almoft too minute to remark, that the ftandard 
of a Roman legion was not uniformly and fingly an 
eagle, till the regulation made by C. Marius. In the 
time of ^milius, wolves, boars, and other frightful 
animals were aifociated with it; but ftill it was always 
the principal ftandard ; and there always was but one 
eagle. See Pliny x. 4. Thofe other creatures would not 
accord well with the pifturefque of a triumph, nor do 
I think an b'lftorical painter bound to introduce them. 

Other parts of the defcription are not without their 
embellifhments : ^* The gold and filver coin depo- 
** fited in capacious vafes were carried upon the (houl- 
" diers of the moft robuft foldiers." 

Mr. K. allots this fervice to robuji foldiers. It would be 
fatisfkSory if he had quoted an authority for doing fo : 
for it feems more than probable, that Roman foldiers 
were not employed in fo mean a part of the triumph. 
Plutarch fays iv^pi^. 

^* The bumiflied coats of mail, waving crefts, glitter- 
** ing fpears,and the golden goblets and rich plate, 
f* kvJb'icb bad adorned tbe royal banquets of Antigonus 
'^ and SeleucuSy beft difpofed for the view of the people, 
** were conveyed in long trains of carriages." 

According to Plutarch, the armour was conveyed in 
carriages ; and the plate was carried by men^ as you 
might expeft, being a thing of lefs bulk, and only 
feen to advantage when carried by fmall parcels. 

Btit how comes the ricb plate of Antigonus and Seleucus 
Into the proceffion, when we expeQ: only the fpoils of 
Perfeus? Are the royal banquets of the king of Syria to 
be denuded of their furniture, to fwell the pomp of Ma- 
oedoniaii luxfiry ? This isftrange. But it may be ex-. 

plained 
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J)lained out of Plutarch : rirovg l'jtXoL»^W'^dl ts TAX AJf- 
tirONlAAS KAI SEAETKIAAS KAI GHPIKAEIOTS, xajj 
oa-a msp) Sehfyov ^jOoo'o/ju.aT'a tS Tlsptriwi, sTTihiKviiJiBvoi. Here 
are three forts of cups; the two firft called *Ayriyoyi8£s xo) 
teksvxl^sst becaufe brought into ufe by the kings whofe 
names they bear : the third fort called after Thericles^ 
their inventor. Julius Pollux lib. vi. cap. i6. Ix7rwju.a- 
I'wv ivip^oLfd, — * Avtiyovl^d ^e j^ XeXgyKiJa, 3^ 'Po^«a^a — iito 
T'aJy %^Tj(ra/xfvtt;y. Hefychius : DgXeuxIf gWo^ hiifcifjt.oc'roi^f 
dito re jSaertXfo;^ nXij^iv. Athenaeus p. 497. in a cata- 
logue of cups of various patterns, 2f xgux);, on iici 2s- 
Xbvks ^oLfTiXkwg T^y irfocnjyo^Iav l%£ ro sxtwy^a lepoeipvircfji^ 
&c, noXsjoowv 5* Jv irpciruj rm Kpog *A8ou6v ifotri^ia, ^tjc), ma^ 
fex,irXi^(na, SeXgyxV, *Po5^iaf, 'AvnyoviV. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus lib. ii. p. 188. may be added, quoted by Jun- 
german ad Pollucem. Had Plutarch been fpeaking of 
cups once in the pofTeflion of Antigonus and Seleueus, 
he would have ufed the form 'Avriyoveles rather than 
'Avriyov/Ja;, as *Avrty6vsiog xxlvij in Suidas : but even fo 
he would not have left the expreflion without fome 
further fupport ; as, perhaps, rag itore *Ayriyov6l8$. Nor 
would he have joined with them, in the manner he 
has done, the third fort, GvipiKXeiss, Then, Seleu- 
cus is a king of Syria, and his plate could not be here. 
Even the plate of Antigonus had little chance to be 
among the fpoils taken by ^milius. It is more like- 
ly to have fallen into the hands of Quin£tius Flami- 
ninus, who in his Macedonian triumph had vafa multa 
omnis generis j c^slata pleraqucy quadam eximiie artis^ 
Livy xxxiv. 52. The obftacles altogether, which op- 
pofed Mr. K's. interpretation, could be overcome only 
by a mod determined fpirit of difcovery. 

The Tbericlean cups Mr. K. has let alone : probably 
thinking them too mean to be mentioned. And indeed 
they make a better figure in the third fe&ion of A 

Dif^ 
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JOiffirtaiiom m Pialaris, than they would do among 
the decoradons of his trinmph. 

^^ The gokfen crowns fent by the numerous fbtes in 
<^ alliance with the RqNiblic, as tokens of congratula- 
'^ tion on her recent conqueft, carried in the hands of 
^^ their reijpedive ambafladors, announced the apfxoach 
^' of the conqueror himfelf." 

Some diflerences, as before, between our Author and 
Plutarch. The Greek Biogr^her fays, the crowns were 
prefents made to .£milius himfelf, not to the Repub- 
lic; and does not lay they were carried by the emba£- 
iadors^ but rather his words imply they were not: 

^o^> 8S Of iro'Xfi; oftr^loL rtfS rlxr^g r'2 AijuXup [lerx tc^sctaiih 
Ire/xifray. The embafladors accompanied diefe prefents 
to ^n^ilius : but it cannot be fuppofed they went fo 
&r as to walk widi them in their hands^ as part of the 
triumphal proceffion. The reafon of the things as well 
as Hutarch's expreffion^ is againft fuch an idea. 

^ Paulus Emilius appeared — ^his head encircled with 
^^ a refiilgent JiadeM, and waving in his hand a branch. 
^^ of laurel." 

Plutarch : Hfmis xXwa, rf, h^ia mporelfcoy. The dif- 
ference between waving and fimply holding out a 
branch of laurel, is not worth the mention, as a point 
dfcriticifm : but on a principle of tafte, I am forry to 
fee any thing which (hikes at the venerable gravity of 
the Roman chiefs whom I figure to myfdf, as quite 
compofed in all his afpeft and deportment on this oc- 
cafion. Ipfe poftremo Paullus in curru magnam, quum 
dignitate alia corporis ^ turn ferula ipfa majejlatem fns ff 
ferens. Livy. 

The triumph of .£milius really laded three days^ 
each day having affigned to it fome difUn£t part of the 
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cWremony. Nfr. K. has crowded the whole into the 
Gompafs of one day, which certainly makes a finer 
(hew. 

As I mentioned before, Plutarch has given the mod 
minute detail that I know of this triumph ; the greater 
part of Livy's account, which was probably more co- 
pious than in the cafe of ordinary triutaphs, being 
loft: and there is reafon to believe that Mr, K. had 
no other guide but Plutarch, or perhaps fome tranfla- 
tor of Plutarch, notwithftanding the many deviations' 
in the Englifh from the Greek narrative. 

P. 441 of ill ed. or 402 of 4th. 

*^ From the pi&ures of their depravity and wanton 
** cruelty" (Nero, Tiberius, and Caligula) ^^ we retire 
** with difguft, and relieve our minds by contemplat- 
** ing the pure and glorious conduft of Titus, Nerva, 
^ Trajan, the ANtONtNl, and Aurelius. 

Here the number of the good emperors has received 
an addition. The Antonini and Aurelius y viz. M. An- 
toninus Pius, M. Aurelius Antoninus, and M. Anto- 
ninus Aurelius. We cannot have too many of fuch 
good emperbrs. (Juvenal xiii. a6.) And, to fpeak the 
truth, I myfelf have fometimes thought that excellent 
Prince, M. Aurelius Antoninus, worth any two of the, 
bed. 

P. 4^5 of ift ed. or 389 of 4th. 
Julius Caefar's paffage of the Rubicon is refeirrfed to the 
year ^* B'. C. 50.'' In the very next page the death of 
Cicero is placed iti the fame year, ^^ B. C. 50/' While 
by the coarfeft computation we know, that the civil 
wAr between Ponrtpey and C^far, and theriCaefar's dic- 
tatorftiip, which Cicera furVivfedi nidft have taken up 
fix orfeven years. 

Ibid. 
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Ibid. 

^^ The matcbhfs power of bis talents ^ (Cicero) the un- 
*^ fuUied integrity of his charafter, and a long life de- 
** voted to the fervice of his friends, and the public, 
^^ pleaded for bim in vain. The vindictive Antony,'* 
&c. 

To an ordinary mind it would feem that the power 
of Cicero's talents pleaded againjl him. Was it not 
fimply his talents, (hewn in the lecond Philippic, that 
coniUtuted his crime ? Had it not been for hi$ ta* 
lentSj 

AfUoni gladios potuit contemnere^^ 

An apology in behalf of Cicero, with fuch a plea in it, 
retnhids'one of the fable of the Thieves arid the Cock. 



Such are fonte of the difcoveries in Roman and Gre- 
cian Hiftoiy, prefented to the worid in the " Elements 
'* of General Knowledge." I have ftill more in view 
upon thefe fame fubjefts, and a proportionate number 
in Englifli Hiftory, Mathematics, Aftronomy, and 
oflier parts of the work. 

The importance of thofe we have juft now been re- 
viewing itiuft be eftimated by a reference to the pecu- 
liar nature of the Author's hiftorical compofition. It 
is remarkiable for the paucity of fafts, exhibiting 
no juft and regular feries of events, no continuity of 
narrative. This is a mere ftatement of the cafe, with- 
out any iritentioii*to praife fuch a mode of writing. 
What I would dSluce from it, is, that in a great fear- 
city of faifts, if a few be ori^nal, they are of fome 
value* 

They 
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a little pocket volume. Commenteries, Objeftions, 
' Replies, and a multitude, qF other pieces on the Ikme 

fubjeft bound up along with it, make all together two 

fmall volumes. Why (hould pien be frighted away 
,from the perufal of a book by exaggerated reports of 

its bulk and voluminoufnefs ? 

P. 40 of I ft ^d. 

Among the Greek claflics the orator Lyfias is writ- 
ten " Lycias," i. e. AvkIocs ; an intentional improve- 
ment, becaufe thrice repeated. The time, in which he 
either lived, or flouriftied, or died, or did fomething, is 
noted, " B. C. 162." So in both ift and 4th edition. 
The only illuftration I can give the matter is this 5 
that Lyfias was cotemporary with Socrates, and died 
a little more than two hundred years before the time 
here fpecified. 

The Greek and Poipan clafliqal authors throughout 
the whole Lift have certain notations of tinje affixed to 
them ; but to what thefe notations refer it is no where 
explained. I obferve, that the date moft frequently re- 
fers to the writer's death ; fometimes to the time of 
his birth ; fometimes tp the aera at which he flou- 
riftied ; and fometimes to none of the three ; but to a 
point of time, which lies quite out of the period of his 
exiftence. 

P. 442 of 4th ed. 
*' Herodian with ZozimuSy and the elegant Latin 
" tranflation of Politian, 4to. 158 1.'^ 

Zofimus (Zu)(rii/.o§) is his name, if he be a Greek, and 
(Zoi^iaoj) Zozinius, if a Barbarian. The orthography 
of ^the word is glanced at in a tra6l, entitled, Remarks 
on Fru-Tbirikhigy by a gentleman of Leipfic. 

P, 




p. 41 of ift ed. p. 50 of 4th. vol. i. 
" How jejune and tedious are the ethics of Arifto- 
** tie — and the writings of Whitby and Hutcbififon, 
^^ when compared" &c. 

P. 47 of I ft ed. vol. ii. p. 88 of 4th. 
** See Dutin on the Inventions of the Modems." 
A new mode of naming Hutcbefon and DutenSm 
There is a fecret in Authorfhip, and a valuable one it 
is, of contriving to know what there is contained in 
other books, without knowing the writers' names. 
But it is aUb the bufinefs of art to conceal its own 
ftratagems : for the ingenuity is, infallibly, defeated, 
when once the trick is difcovered. 
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ADDENDUM. 

The fecond Part of " Ockley's Saracens" brings 
their hiftory down to A. D. 705. See p. 34. 
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X HE ^^ Elements of General Knowledge'' arc 

*' defigned chiefly** (as their tide-page fets forth,) 

" for tie Junior Stitdmts in the Univerjities^ and 

the Higher Clafles in Schods;*—^^ It has alfo 

been fuggefled to me," the Author ftates, ^^ by 

^' fomc of my Oxford friends, that this work may 

^ prove ufefid to thoie who are qualif3ning them- 

^^ fdves to pafs the pubhc examinations for their 

degrees in this Univerlity. It certainly com- 

priies a furvey of the principal fubjcds, with 

*^ which the New Statute requires them to be acr 

quainted, &c. I wifh it however to be well \mr 

derftood that this is an accidental puipofe to 

" which my work is applicable ; for I repeat my 

** aifertion, that the fubfl:ance of it has been read-* 

^^^ for a conJSderable time paft.** The work has 

likewife another objedl, " to make the moft ufefiil 

topics pf Uterature familiar and eafy to general 

Readers^ who have not had the advantage of a 

learned education :'* thus being intended for var- 

rious ellates and opacities of reaxlers, either to 

form them to a learned education, or fiq)ply the 

defe<5t of it, as their occalions may be* 
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It is in regard to its firft principal defign that ^ 
prefent remarks upon it are put together. 

A 2 In 



• In a former Part, fome of the remarkable paf- 
lages in it were feledled, which, taken together, 1 
fuppofed, might convey a very juft idea of the ge* 
neral chara6ler of the performance ; not wiihing it 
to be inferred tl^at every page was blotted with the 
like faults; but tibat excellence, or ufefiilnefe, could 
not well confift with fuch, and fo many, produced 
on a few fubjedb: for that, fuppoiing die per- 
formance were not equally faulty throughout, it 
ftiU iiiuft partake ! of the' wai^manfhip of the fame 
hand. If there was fomething light in dfie turn 
and manner of thofe pages, I fdl into that way o£ 
writing, becaufe the matter of the Seleftion would, 
^hardly bear any thing more grave and folemn; but 
as the end of it was not to be fo anfwered, and 
<mt of refpedl to fairnefs of difculfion, nothing was 
ventured without the fupport of proof and autho- 
rity, where it. could be applied* . The fubftance of . 
the Firft, iherefore, will conne<9: fufficientlyrwell 
with this Second Part, in which the fame inferences , 
Mc purfued more at large. . 

• - * , • , . • « . 

.Leaving the " firft Glafs'* imtouched, on account 
-of the facred nature of the fubjed, I have taken a 
: view of the work, rather full and conneftcd, in ionie - 
pi the next beft parts of learning, Hiftory -aiisi 
Science ; and added loofe, mifcsellancous obfcrvi^- 
tions on otlier things. As general remark- carries: 
not. its own evidence along with it, and> however 
juft, can never make its truth appear^ I have ftated" 

what 



"vrhat I had to fay, at the hazard of being tedious^ 
diftindlly^ and with fome detail. 

.'i In a work that is to guide the firft cflayi of 

ifkudy^ the endeavour of the writer^ one fhoul^i 

fuppofe, would be, to iimplify the methods, fo 

.&r as may be done, without fkcrificing the prio^ 

cipks, of knowle^e: under which reftraint he 

would have need for fome clofenefs of enquiry 

himfdf, and would in the fame degree provide foi* 

the exerdfe of the learner's mind. In plans falling 

rbdow this, it is to be feared there will always' be 

- fomething vulgar in the defign, and inefficient in 

'the ufe. Very compendious fuperficial fyftems, 

■ ¥i^iile they promife to Ihorten labour, commonly 

fiicceed juft fo far as they defraud you in the value 

: <rf attainments. What was written with litde ex- 

-^pn of thought, may be read with the fame in* 

dolence ; the knowledge obtained is of an inferior 

)dnd, and will not ftand the wear; w^hile, in the ac-. 

quifition of it, there is none of that pleafure which 

accompanies a more manly and vigorous play of 

the mind. It is much eafier, I confefs, to feel thefe 

things, and to lay them, than for an author to pnv 

,duce a work anfwerable to them. But I fliall fd* 

-dom need to go fo high to make good the remarks 

.rJiave to offer. They commonly pitch upon a 

tivach lower level, and refer to the fimple truth 

, of knowledge in the detail; which, upon every plan, 

npiftbe a firft requifite; in an elementary work 

. :^ above 
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sbave all othen^ which^ to be c£ uky ought to be 
of authority. 

A ihare of the general inteieft merely that almoft 
every one takes in the produ^ons of his time, could 
not, probaUy, have induced me to o£fer any thing 
-to the pubUc upon the work in queftion^ had it ap* 
peared in the oonuncm track of Uteiary adventure^ 
without any particular aim and deftinadon bear- 
ing upon a point of nearer concern. I mull have 
thought it reprefented the ftate of human know- 
ledge very imperfe6Hy; and there my reflexions 
would have refted with myfelf ; thoi^h at liberty 
to propofe them, not thinking myfelf concerned to 
do it. But when it came clofer^ profefling to be fin: 
the ufe of academical fhidy^ and ftriking immedi- 
ately upon the inftitutions of this place^ it £!ea£:d 
to be of that indifferent nature. It folicited enquiry 
there in particular, whdre it aiked to be admitted^ 

In one of our periodical * Reviews of literature, 
the *^ Elements of General Knowledge** have been, 
fpoken of in conjunftion with a recent Statute o^ 
Ae Univerfity ; and, as if they were a received 
ftandard of its ftudies. Hence it ihares with then 
Ac opinion of the Review, which is none of the 
moft &vourable. In point c^ fadt, I may take %ipon 
me to aflert, that the Statute alluded to^ v^ule It 
bears a mild afped: towards thofe who are called 

* * Critical Review for Dec. 1802. - 

upon 



tipoa to cfualify diemfelves according to its rvle^ 
ms far from being intended to authorize defei^ive 
models of ftudy, and manuals of unlbund learning 
fcr their ufe. Its liberality has an operation dear 
vf that fufpicion and difbpute. But the "Ele* 
*^ ments of General Knowledge'* having once beea 
coididered abroad in this light, it appeared that if 
fixnethii^ of their real nature were laid open^ it 
mi^t tend to correal the mifappreheniion. 

AnoAer Review, the Britifli Critic, originally 
delivered an opinion upon them very diferent from 
4iiat which the prefent remarks mean to fubilan- 
tiate. It recommended them as fitted in all points 
far dwir defigh, and laid every thing in their fz^ 
vour,*Tdiich a good book would have deferved. 
As ibbn as the firfk Part of the remarks came out, 
timt Review, refoming the lubje6l again, and taking 
ground upon its original opinion, oppofed them^ 
in confident language, not without a mixitute of 
equivocation, endeavouring to difpute a few of 
them, and gratuitoufly finking the importance of 
the reft; But beyond thi3, it took the unjuft and 
!iiiiMrMrahtable licence of imputing to die Wtiter I 
know hot what motives of ^^ private pique or pub- 
lic- cnvy,^ m propofing his objedlions to *^ an emi- 
ii^lly txfefiH book;** for fuch the work was aflerted 
to be, as Gcmfidently as before. As I difown Und 
difikvow the influence of iany fuch defpicable mo- 
tives, and have known no provocation eitlier to the 

one 



one or the other, fb I am perfuaded that bo o|ie^ 
vnSk need to look beyond the fubje<% of the lemaikB 
for a caufe to provoke them, if he fit to the ques- 
tion indifiermt and qualified to judge. But being 
well aware, that whatever a perfbn, pofleifing the 
public ear, ihall think fit to utter and infiife into 
it, be it truth or wifehood, will have an efEb&y I 
have thought myielf obliged to take the moft e£- 
fe<5lual means of obviating the reprefentations of 
the Britifh Critic, by going diredly to the bottom 
of them, and opening up the nature of tfaofe pieces 
of criticifin, wherecm he hazards fo much: nothii^ 
leis than the moft injurbus detraction. Hie ac- 
count of the ^^ Elements of General Knovdedge** 
therefore will be followed with a review of two ar- 
ticles publiihed by the Britifh Critic The account 
of the book mi^t fuffice to afcertain whether his 
judgment upon the whole be rig^t. But it is only 
an examinarion of what he has adually written 
himfelf, that can do jufi:ice to the queftion ; diat 
can difco\'er to us, how that judgment was fannied^ 
and what is the real value of it. 

I fhould have been aihamed to oveiload the 
argument to fuch an extent, but for the impordK 
nity of that Review, which has doubled to me an 
irkfome talk, and lengthened out thefe pages hr 
beyond what I intended, or would have undertaken 
from the firft, had the increafe of labour been all 
forefeen. 




Vol. il. p. 35 of ift ed. 01* p. 77 of 4th* 

'' The Matbemakcsr 

IT is propofed in the prefent and following chapters 
^' to confider, 

'^ I. The utility of Mathematical fiudies. 

'^ II. The principal branches of fcience. 

^' III. Some of the great difcoveries of thofe philo- 
** foi^ers^ who have didinguifhed themfelves by fci- 
** entific rcfcarches." 

Such is the outline of the Author's ^'Mathematics i" 
and it will be a mod unexceptionable way of canyafT- 
ing their merits if I proceed over them in order from 
beginning to end^ and coniider the foundnefs and fuf- 
ficiency of them as one exteniive branch of general 
knowledge^ as well as examine the doctrine of feveral 
'pafTages in them^ fingly. 

And becaufe the firft part, upon the utility of Ma- 
'ihematical ftudies^ is the beft^ and at the fame time 
tery ihott, I will extraft the whole of it, for a taftc of 
his manner and ability, when moft fuccefsful. '^ Tbefe 
*^Jiudies are calculated to produce effefts highly bene- 
^. ^f ficial to the mind. They make us fix our atten- 
*' tion (leadily upon the objeds placed before us, and 
^^ are therefore very properly recommended as the beft 
^' remedy to cure an unfteady and volatile difpofition. 
*' They teach us a method of clear and methodical rea* 
^^foning^ and coincide both in principles and rules 
^' with ftriA logic. They give a manly vigour to 
'^ our underftanding, and free us from doubt and un- 

B -' certainty 
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^' certainty on the one band, and credulity and rafli 
'* prefumption on the other. They incline us to a due 
^' aflent conformable to the nature of things, and fub- 
*• jeft us to the government of ftrift reafon^ Tbrfg 
^^JluJies are calculated to teach exadnefs and perfpi- 
*^ cuity in definition, connexion and concIufiveoe(s in 
^^ argument, carefulnefs in obfervation, patience in me* 
^^ ditation ; and from no exercifes can the fcholar go 
'^ better prepared and <^ciplined to the purfcdt of the 
^^ higher branches of knowledge. The benefits to be 
^^ derived from them is thus dated by Mr. Locke.*' 
So five edd. After a few lines firom Mr. Locke^ 
*^ The greateft per^icuity is found to prevail in' every 
^' part of thefe refearches. By reafomngs y^mnded 
*^ upon lines and figures reprefented to the eye, the 
'^ cleared truths are conveyed to the underfland- 
*^ ing.'' The only foundation of Mathematical rea* 
foning, that I know of, is the certainty of intuidve 
knowledge. As to lines and figurea, though their ufe 
be very great in aflSfiing the^ mind to apprehend the 
thing to be proved, to trace the application of the 
proof, and to remember It afterwards; yet we can« 
not fay the reaibning is founded upon them, unlefs 
we choofe to talk unphilofophically and at random 
on a fubjed which demands precifion. *' — In one 
^^ refped thefe fhidies claim the preeminence over 
'* all others ; they reach the higheft degree of evL- 
dence, hy which a pofition is not only proved to be true^ 



t( 



^ Derived from Barrow's Pire&fory Oration to his Le^. Matt. T'x^ 
whellj deliver uifrom a creduhus JtrnpUcity^ fnoft Jirongly fortify us aga ^/. 
the 'Vanity of feepticijm, effeSually refirtun us from a rafik prefumpffn^ w. 
eafihf incline us to a due affent^ perfeQly JuhjeQ us to the government rf right 
reafon, &«• P. 31 of the tranflatioo. This is like a drop from the ocean. 

*^ but 
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^* itti the contrary pofitioii is reduced to an abfurditj,'^ 
" Tbis is demonflrationJ* The definition of demonftra- 
tion here given is inadmiflible, becaufe it involves a 
condition not eflfential to the thing defined. The geo- 
meter reforts not to the mode of arguing called redu- 
&io ad abfurdum^ except in cafes where the dire£l proof 
is either lefs compendious^ or^ as will fometimes hap- 
pen^ impra&icable. It is a refource^ of which he av^ls 
himfelf upon occafion. But when he has gained his 
point by the direft method of proof, he never fuper- 
adds the redu&io ad abfurdum, which is here made a 
neceflary part of his demonftrative evidence, pMnly by. 
mifiake. If it were added, there would be two diftin^ • 
and independent demondrations. 

In another view the definition appears to me defeftive, 
in not touching the fpecific nature of demonftration, and 
(hewing wherein it differs from other kinds of proof. 
To fay, it is an evidence, whereby a po/ition is proved to be 
true, is nugatory. For the term proved is either fyno- 
nymous with demon/irated, or it is of larger extent, and, 
as the generic term, includes demon ftration. But no- 
thing can be defined either by a word fynonymous, or 
by the genus alone without the difference. 

The definition, with all its faultinefs, is no other 
than fuch as Dr. Johnfon has given in his Englifh Di- 
ftionary. On a point of geometry, the authority of a 
perfon, who, if otherways learned, confeffedly was no 
geometer, fhould have been followed with caution, 
efpecially as it is well known what a ftrange flip he has 
made in defining a Theorem as if it were an Axiom . 

" Sucb is the method of fcience, in which reafon ad- 
'' vances, by a fublime intelleftual motion, from the 

fimpleft axioms to the moft complicated fpeculation, 

and exhibits truth fpringing out of its firft and purefl 
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<* elements, and rifine from itorr to f.ory in a moft 
^f elegant progreffire way into a luminous and ezctcn- 
^^ five £ibric," &c. This paflage, which is a quotatioa 
from the work of another writer^ I have to cocfider 
enly as it fiands conneded with the courfe of fpeculadcm 
in the Elements of General Knowledge. And there it 
feenas to be put as a reca{Htu]atioa of the preceding £f- 
coorie; in which light it mnft be thought greatly over- 
charged. For, on looking hack, I do not perceive that 
the ^^ method of linence*' hath been un&lded^ nor do I 
trace any veftige of this '^ fublime intelledual motion^'' 
nor find any train of thought previoufly brought Cdt- 
ward anfwering at all to the (cope of the percxation. 

Under this firft introdudory head^ although fome ef- 
fential matters have &iled of a right e3q)lanation, yet 
we have feen the utility of Mathematical learning af- 
lerted upon firong grounds, and in terms which do it 
juftice to the full. If it ferve toftrengthen the reafoning 
&culty, and to improve the whole intelledual habit^ 
then would it deferve, on thefe very accounts, to hold a 
principal place in a fyfiem of general elementary in- 
ilrudion. Some of the fubdivifions of learning (all in 
with a particular caft of ftudy, and belong to cer- 
tain clafles and profeffions : but to be a good reafoner 
is every man's concern ; nor can elementary infiitution 
take any higher aim than to give the young mind the 
juft exercifeof its natural powers. 

Let us go on to fee how the author has acquitted 
himlelf in a province he defcribes to be fo important. 
P. 38 of ift ed. or p. 79 of 4th. 

II. The principal branches of fcience. "The name of 
'^ Mathematics was originally intended, either to denote 
'^ by way of eminence the high rank which the fciences 
" hold in the order of intelledual difcipline on account 

i<of 
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^ of their peculiar cleamefs and utility ; or it was de- 
^' figned to convey an idea of their extent^ as containing 
^' every kind of ufeful knowledge. . . . They are pure 
'^ and mixed. . . . Pure Mathematics are Arithmetic^ 
** Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry. Mixed confift 
^'chiefly of Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydroftatics, Op- 
^' tics, Aftronomy, and Navigation." Which ten Sci- 
ences are handled in fo many feparate treatifeSy (may I fo 
name them) of the moft extraordinary nature. Inftead of 
a compendious fyftem of fcience and philofophy fquared 
and reduced to the ends of general information, indead 
of any attempt towards fuch a fyftem, I find the whole 
bufinefs of philofophy flurred over, and the fair expofi- 
tion of it totally evaded : an evafion as hard to be re«> 
conciled with the general defign of the book, as with 
many of its explicit profeflSons. Not to mention the 
Title-page, wherein we are promifed fomething of Sci* 
cnce as well as Literature, the Introdu6kory Chap- 
ter gives good reafons for introducing *^ the prin-^ 
♦^ ciples of Mathematics and Science.*' '^ Such are 
the reafons for introducing and recommending due at-r 
ten tion to the principles of the Mathematics'' p. 1 1 . And 
again, p. 12. With thefe promifes, which however I 
confider as binding the writer to no greater exertions 
than he would have been obliged to, by the very fcope of 
a work, pretending to be an inftitute of general know* 
ledge, it may be proper to confront a declaration of 
the matter of faS. And of the ten branches of fci- 
ence already enumerated, on nine, in truth, there is 
not an element of information, nor a fingle princi- 
ple of philofophy delivered either in a fcientific or a 
popular way. This ftatement perhaps may feem fo 
extraordinary, as to need fome qualifications for the 
freedom or the licence of indignant animadverfion. 

B3 *It 
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It may be thought I mean, flriftly, there Is very little 
information, when, in words, I fay there is none at all. 
As that would be a mifconception, it will be right for 
me to requeft that my expreffions be taken in the rigour 
of their literal import. They declare a faft, as it is. 
Expanded definitions of the names of the fciences are 
pafTed off in the place of a fair, diftinft, and direft ex- 
pofition of them. You will in vain look for philofo- 
phy, or for its femblance. 

The Hydroftatics and Optics (hall be extrafied, 
without abridgement. 

P. 44 of I ft ed. or p. 86 of 4th. 
The Science of Hydroftatics teaches the relative 
gravity of fluids, and the different prefTure, red fiance, 
*^ and velocity of folids moved in fluids. To this part of 
** Mechanics belongs whatever relates to the equilibria 
*^ of liquors, with the art of weighing bodies, fuch as 
*^ metals, minerals, &c. in water, in order to afcertain 
** their fpecific weight.*' 

Optics. ^' The nature and properties of the light 
'^ which fhines around us ; of the air, which we 
^' breathe; and the water, which forms an eflential part 
*^ of our aliment, are known in a very flight degree, and 
*' difquifitions concerning them are very frivolous and 
'« unfatisfaftory without the affiflance of Optics. They 
** are divided into Catoptrics and Dioptrics ; the for- 
'^ mer of which treat of reflefled, and the latter of re- 
*^ frafled light : and they combine to inftruA mankind 
** in the management of this fubtle fluid for the ufeful 
*' purpofes of life. Upon the principles of Optics are 
^* formed tbofe glaffes which aflift the fhort-fighted, 
*' and remedy the infirmity of age with refpe6l to 
*' fifkm. This ufeful branch of fcience likewife fup- 
«< plies the defers of the naked eye, by the ap- 
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'^ plication of microfcopes to examine the poft mi* 
'* nute, and of telefcopes to furvey the moft diftant 
*' bodies/* 

Tell a perfon diftindly by what determinate law the 
reflexion of light is governed, and he will then be 
mafter of one principle of Catoptrics. But to tell him 
only that ** Catoptrics treat of refle6led light,'' is to 
leave him with a verbal explanation, without teaching, 
him a principle. The other fentences are all equally de« 
itituteofinftru£Uon. e.g. Infteadofexplaining what the 
figure of a glafs muft be, which (hall correfl: any given 
defefk of fight, and by what laws a glafs of that figure 
will change the dire^lion of the rays of light fo as to 
produce the defired correction, the treatife contents 
itfelf with informing us, that Opticians make fpeCU'* 
cles : which is a piece of information very confolatory 
to hear ; but it will not advance us a (lep in Optics. 

By tiie way, I will add one remark upon fome un- 
foundnefs in the rhetoric of thefe Optics. Rays of 
light, in paflSng from one medium into another, more or 
lefs denfe, being known to change theiir line of motion^ 
and air and water being media through which we fee 
them pafs very firequentiy; it comes in the way of Optical 
enquiry to confider the refractive powers of air and wa- 
ter. The fame two elements have their offices to perform 
in the animal (economy, and in that light engage the 
Chemift or Phyfiologift. But refpiration and nutrition ^ 
are not of the matter of Optics, nor do we breathe or 
feed the better by virtue of refraftion. Water is not 
the more refrefliing, for having fkft had the rays of the 
fun play through it, though they do alter their courfe 
at the furface. I take it then to be a fallacious ftrain 
of compofition which connects " the air ibal we breathe^ 
*' and die water wbhb forms an effintial part (four alt-' 

B4 ^^ ment^" 
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<^ metdj* with the flndy of Optics. An ancient philo- 
fbpber had more leaftm on his fide when he began his 
pbyfics with the fame allofions ; s ^ roy ai/^2 m ora- 

rsh. Pythag. apod Laeit. 

No fewer than nine of the Scieifces are treated in the 
lame unworthy manner. They are trimmed oot in a 
verbofe rhetoric, comprifing definitions of Affaonomy, 
Mechanics, &c. very amjdy dilated ; but of Aftronomy, 
or Mechanics, no portion whatever. There is indeed 
one attempt made upon a point juft within the threfliold 
of fcnence. It is an endeavour to explain the nature of 
an algebraical procefs ; which however <Ud not appear 
in the firit edition, and appeared, at laft, very defetkive; 
p. 81 of ed. 4tb. Algebra ^' takes the quantity fought, 
^^ whether it be a line or a number, for granted ; and, 
^^ by means of one or more quantities given, goes on 
^' till the unknown' quantity, or fome power of it, is 
^^ found to be equal to fome quantity or quantities 
** known.'' The explanation is defeAive m a prin- 
cipal point. For it is not by means of one or more 
quantities given, that an Algebraic analyfis can go on ; 
but with them there muft be given alfo certain rdatioiis 
fubfifting between them and the unknown quantity. 
Things known can never lead to the difcovery of things 
unknown, unlefs there be fome link of relation given, 
conneAin^ the one with the other: and that connexion, 
in Algebra, ^es the equation. *^ The letters of which 
** it makes ufe^— Avhen united, reprefent fuperficies, fo- 
^* lids, or powers, greater or lefs, according to the 
^' number of the letters." If the words, "greater or 
*^ lefs," be joined with '* fuperficies, folids, or powers," 
as a learner naturally would join them, then the affer^ 
tion is untrue. ■ For fuperficies and folids are greater of 
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le&, not according to the number^ but according to the 
value, of the letters by which they are reprel'etited. 
But if we confine ** greater or lefs" to " powers,'* and 
by that phrafe underftand, powers of a higher or lower 
exponent, then we fhall obtain a true fenfe, not flow- 
ing eafily however out of the expreffion, 

Theremaining fcience is Pneumatics ; and upon it I will 
beftow a feparate confideration. In the firft edition it 
fiood as follows, not more ample than the other nine. 
^^ Pneumatics relate to the nature and {properties of 
^^ the £ur ; of this thin, compreffible, dilatable, and 
'^ tranfparent fluid, few properties are known with- 
^^ out the afliflance of mechanics and geometry. ltd 
^^ elafUc force, preflure, and weight have been difco- 

vered by experiments. The knowledge of thefe 

properties has led to many others equally furprifing 
** and ufeful, fucb as the gradual decreafe of the den/ity 
*' of the air in proportion to the diftance from the earthy 
*^ its various Idnds, its eflential fervice in the fupport 
^* of life, and the altitude of the atmofpbere which fur- 
** rounds the globe." 

Here is nothing (haped into a determinate form, ex* 
cepting a theorem, '^ that the decreafe of the air's den- 
" fity is in proportion to the diftance from the furface 
^^ of the earth ;*' which {h.all be briefly examined. It 
is aflumed, upon the faith of experiments, that at the 
height of feven miles the denflty of the ^r is diminiibed 
to one fourth of the denfity at the furface. At the height 
of forty-two miles, therefore, by the above proportion, 
the denfity fliould be ^'^th part of the denfity at the 
furface: whereas, by all the philofophy I have ever 
known before, it is 4096 times lefs than at the furface. 
In truth, the denflty does not diminifli, as the author 
aflerts, in the ratio of the altitude \ but it diminifhes 
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by fuch a law, that if altitudes be taken in arithmetical 
progreflion, the denfities will be, inverfely^ in geome- 
trical progreflion. I have obferved the term propor- 
tion occur four times in this treatife of Mathematics, 
and always with fon^ inaccuracy about it. In three 
of the inflances^ falfe proportions are affigned* One 
of them is the prefent^ where the term being applied^ 
as it is, to the meafnre of height and denfity, accidents 
of matter, mud, even in the popular acceptation of it, 
imply that at fix times any given altitude, the rarity is 
fix-fold, and fo on. Into what conclufions this would 
lead us, I have (hewn by an example taken at forty- two 
miles height, which is nearly the point that bounds 
the refra6lion of twilight, and the aldtude of our at- 
mofphere in Its ienfible efre6ls. 

The fourth edition, retaining this miftake, ventures 
a few fteps further into the fubjeft, with like fuccefs* 
'* No property of the air feems to be more wondeiful 
*' to a common obferver than its weight, and ytt this 
'^ property is abundantly afcertained by experiments. 
'^ Galileo found that air had weight. Torricelli his 
^^ Scholar afcertained the preflbre of the atmofphere ; 
" and Pafcal difcovered that its variations depended 
^^ upon different heights. The hand applied to the 
'^orifice of a veffel empty of air foon feels the preifure 
^' of the incun)bent atmofphere. Glafs veffeU exbaufi€d 
*' of their air are eajily crujhed to pieces by ibe wfigbt §f 
^^ the external air.** This holds true only of glafs vef- 
fels extremely thin. The exhaufied receiver of an air- 
pump is a familiar inftance of the contrary. *^ If a glafs 
** tube clofe at one end be filled with quickfilver, and 
** the other end be immerged in a bafon of the fame 
<< fluid, and placed upright, the quickfilver in th^ tube 
"will be fufpended at the height of about thirty. 

" inches. 
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^* inches^ above the furface of that in the bafon. The 
*' reafbn for . this fufpenfion is, that the quickfilver 
*^ in the tube cannot fall lower, without raifing that 
** in the bafon, wbicb being pre/fed down by tbe weight 
of tbe incumbent atmo/pbere^ cannot give way ; unlefs 
tbe weight oftbejiuld in tbe tube exceed that oj the air 
*^ out of it.** A theory of the barometer, which fuppofes 
the weight of the mercury in the tube to be equal to 
the weight of the dr incumbent upon the mercury in 
the bafon. Whereas it is equal to no more than a 
column of that air of a bafe equal to the bafe of the 
tube. This is the main point of the theory, and a curious 
one to thofe who are becoming firft acquainted with 
it. For, on the firft view of the matter, it might feem 
that the preflure of the incumbent air could be balanced 
by nothing lefs than a quantity of mercury equal in 
weight to the volume of air; as the author has ftated.^ 
But a very moderate knowledge of the fubjeft, or a 
little thought, would fufficeto correft fuch a conclufion. 
For a moment fuppofe it true. Then letbafonsbe taken 
of fizes widely different, and the tube immerfed in them 
feverally : the mercury will ftand at the lame height 
in the tube, whatev^er be thefize of the bafon ; and con- 
fequently tbe fame weight of mercury would be equal 
to different weights of air. A little thought would 
have prefented this inference, which reduces the fup- 
pofition to an abfurdity. The fame inference would 
force itfelf ftill more ftrongly on the notice of any pei'- 
fon who had ever feen a chemift's trough. — For a di- 
reft demonftmtioa of the theory truly ftated, I may 
refer generally to the known treatifes on Hydroftatics, 
or Pneumatics ; and will here fimply fuggeft, that any 
perfon, who underftands wherein the preflure and the 
weight of a fluid differ from each other, poffeffes the 
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eSential element of the theory. Mr* K. reckons 
weight and prefllbre among the properties of fluids ; but 
does not date either wherein thc^^ sg^^j or wherein 
they diSTer. 

^^ On this procels depends what is (cientificaUy called 
'' the Torricellian experiment^ or the very ingenious 
'^ and ufefiil contrivance of the barometer/' In a 
note : '^ Torricelli fucceeded Galileo as ^lathematical 
*' profefTor at Florence, 1641. He iuTented the mi- 
'^ crofcope." And fo the Pneumadcs are concluded : 
being not more corred in matters of hifiory, than of 
fcience. Torricelli improved the microfcope ; but he 
did not invent it. The honour of this invention^ as of 
many others^ has been the fubjed of difpute; but whe- 
ther it be due to Galileo^ to Fontana, or to the Janfens> 
{for Drebell, who commonly pafles for the inventor^ 
feems to have the leaft evidence in his favour^) is quite 
immaterial to my prefent purpofe^ as I allude to the 
controverfy only for the lake of tlus reflecUon ; that 
although it may not have cleared up the right of the 
invention, it has at lead brought forward the feveral 
claims that could be l^d to it with any ihew of reafon, 
and put a tlrong notorious negative i^n TcHricdli's 
newly difcovered right. 

As the Pneumatics did appear to yield fome little in- 
formation^ I thought it their due to be mentioned apart 
from the other divifions of Science^ which are an entire 
ablblate watle. This view of them all will enable us 
to undcrtund in what ipirit fome parts of the Intro- 
duoiory Chapter have been written : ** The principles 
*< of Religion, of language, and of hiiiory are firft pre- 
<c fented to my reader ; and tbi- thmnsts otS^unc^, natu- 
^ rol hifiory, and tallo, togetlier with the various ftu- 
;|iich relate to the aetive fcenes of life, dofe 
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the volumes of knowledge. The foundation of the 
building is deeply laid, and compofed of the moft 
'^ folid materials ; the fuperftrufture, raifed to a proper 
** elevation, difplays ornament, while it is adapted to 
** convenience.'* p. 12. 






The third head comprifes a review of " fome of the 
great difcoveries of thofe philofophers who have 
diflinguifhed themfelves by fcientific refearches," 

P, 49 of ift ed. or p. 90 of 4th. 
*^ The detail of thofe who in modern times have foU 
*^ lowed mathematical ftudies with ardour, and united 
" ufeful difcoveries to fcientific refearches, conftitutes 
*' the hiftory of fome of the greateft efforts of the hu- 
'* man mind/' The names feledled for this hiftorical 
detail are Roger Bacon, Copeniicus, Galileo, Kepler, 
Lord Bacon, Newton, Defcartes, and a few others* 
The articles on Copernicus and Kepler contain moft 
matter 5 thofe on Lord Bacon, Newton, and Defcartes, 
are the longeft. That on Kepler is moft fatisfaftory », 
as it gives fome ideas both diftinft and true : which 
cannot be faid of any of the others. Of each, in 
order. 

** Roger Bacon, of Oxford, reputed a magician by 
*^ his ignorant contemporaries, (bone forth amid the 
'^ dai'knefs of the 13th century. He difplayed a penc- 
^^ trating and comprehenfive genius, and made an ex- 
*^ traordinary progrefs in fcience. He ftudied mecha- 
nics and aftronomy with great fuccefs ; hy his clof 
application to cbemtjlry he Jifcovercd the mode of 
*^ making gunpowder ^ and he wrote a treatifc on per- 
*^ fpe£live, which clearly fhowed that he not only wn$ 
*' well acquaijited with concave and convex glafjes^ hut 

■ I fpeak of it as it (lands amended in the 4th cdiiion. 

^* w'ith 
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'^ wM their iife when formed into tele/copes* The age 
^^ in which he lived was not fufficiently enlightened to 
*^ profit by his knowledge and inventions^ and follow 
** his fteps into the new regions of experimental philp- 
" fophy.*' The greater part of this account has nothing 
of detail in it, being conceived in terms the mod ge- 
neral. The only, ftriking points are the invention of 
gunpowder, and the telefcope. That he was acquaint- 
ed with the mode of making gunpowder, cannot be 
doubted; iince he has defcribed the effefis, and the 
eompofition of it ; but whether he made the difcovery 
himfelf, is another queftion : and thofe who think he 
did, muft be aware that their opinion refts upon evi- 
dence very inconclufive. His own words give no Coun- 
tenance to the opinion, but are rather adverfe to it. 
I wi(h therefore a line of di{lin£tion had been drawn 
between what is certain, and what is afTumed upon 
flender proof. 

There is a manufcript treatife, a copy of which 
was formerly in the poffeffion of Dr. Mead, compofed 
by one Marcus Graecus, intitled Liber ignium, which 
defcribes the compoiition more particularly than is ddhe 
by Bacon, and fo far as to affign certain proportions for 
the feveral ingredients^ ^ Secundus modus ignis volatili^ 
hocmodo conficitur, ft. lib. i fulphuris vivi, lib. ii car* 
bonis falicis, falis petrofi vi libras, quae tria fubtiliffime 
terantur in lapide marmoreo, 8cc.' The paflage may be 
feen in Jebb's preface to the Opus Majus of Bacon. It 
is remarkable iri felefting the charcoal of willow for the 
mixture, as that wood has been reckoned one of the 
beft in modern practice. If the paflage be genuine, (and 
I do not know that its genuin^nefs has ever been que- 
ftioned,) and the writer's age be properly referred to a 
time as remote as the ninth century, there will be ftill 
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lets reafon for approving the diligence of Mr. K.'s en- 
quiries.—- Mr, Robins (in his new Principles of Gun- 
nery, p. %g Pref.) contends that Bacon's words dired- 
ly announce the compofition as a thing known before 
his time, 

With.refpeft to the telefcope, there is the (kme 
tie^igttkce of aflertion. It is by no means clearly (hewn 
in the treatife on Perfpeflive, which in Bacon's ufe of 
die wofxl (lands for Optics in general^ that he was well 
acquainted with the ufe of glaflfes when formed into 
telefcopes. I know fome of the popular compilements 
of biography aflert it. But they copy one another ; 
and writers of lives are more ready to fet off their 
fubjea with every heightening of panegyric, than 
to authenticate their narration. The point has been 
difcuffed at large by Dr. Sinith in his Optics, vol. iL 
Remarks^ iii, ii2t, &c. who concludes that Bacon 
never had a telefcope iti his hand, nor underfiood 
the principles of that indrument. His conclufion is 
drawn from a regular examination of the paflages 
in Bacon's works, that have given a handle to die 
other opinion. They are indeterminate and highly ^ 
fanciful, and cannot be taken for a report of things 
he had adusdly tried and feen^ as fome of the appear^ 
atices he defcribes cannot be produced at all by tele^ 
fcopeis; and fome effed;s, which he attributes to fingic 
lenfes, take place under circumfiances the very reverie 
of thofe he has fpecified. If he be miftaken in what 
he conceived of a fingle lens, then it follows by ftronger 
reafon that he could not have hit upon the true theory 
of a combination of them. Dr. Smith's conclufion has 
been embraced by moft men of fcience fince his time. 
His examiner, Mr. Robins, (Remarks oti Smith's Op- 
tics, 50.) one of the greateil authorities for learning and 
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txsuSt enquiry, gnuits it. Montucia (HiflcMTe de Ma- 
tlietn.) confirms it. While it takes firom Bacon die real 
invention of the telefcope, it leaves him the honour of 
having made an approach to it. His own words contain 
indifputable. evidence, that in imagination at leaft he 
liad caft an idea (rf* figuring tranfparent media, in fome 
fuch manner, that, being interpofed between the eye 
and the objeft, they ihould affift vifion. But as it is 
the fortune of difcoveries to come out progreffively, his 
tmdefined and imperfed notions were to be reduced to 
certainty, and realized in praAice, by the more fteady 
enquiries of other men, who came after him. 

It is interefting to fee thefe glimpfes of difcovery, 
that have been caught by bold and ardent minds be- 
yond the circle of thei^ real knowledge; and hiftory 
ought to notice them as fuch, rather than lay more 
ih^s upon them than they can bear : as I am per- 
fuaded the author will find has happened in tUe prefent 
inflance, when he begins to look into Bacon's own 
work, and to examine in the right way an opinion^ 
which I apprehend has been taken upon infufficient 
authority. 

The firft edition difpofed of Copernicus in few words : 
^* The illuftrious Copernicus by obfervatton and expert^ 
** ment afcertained the true motions of the planets, and 
*' verified the Pythagorean fyflem of the univerfe." It 
was a bold enterprize in Copernicus to make any fort of 
experiment upon the planets beyond that of obfervation. 
The fourth edition proceeds more foberly, '* Nicolas Co- 
^' pemicus flourifhed nearly three centuries after Friar 
^^ Bacon. Thorn, a city of Pfuffia, had the honour of his 
'* birth in 1473. DiflTatisfied with the reigning fyftem 
** of Ptolemy, who placed the earth in the centre of 
*' the univerfe, he revived the very ancient opinion 
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^^ which had httn tanght by Pythagoras nineteen cen- 
^^ tunes bdjore in the fchools of Magna Grsecia. Much 
^^ to the honour of claffical learning, he derived his in- 
^* formation refpe£iing the alfaxmomical do^hines of 
"^^ the great philofopher of Samoa from the academical 
*^ queftisns of Cicero, and the works of Plutarchy as 
" he acknowledged in the dedication of his wotks 
^' to Popie Paul the third. Copernicus maintained, that 
^* the Sun was placed in the centre of the univerfe, 
*' and that Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
^^ and Saturn, revolving each upon its axis, move 
^^ round the fun from weft to eaft. The diflferent re- 
'^ volutions of thefe fix planets are proportioned to 
^* theit refpeAive diftances from the fun, and the cir- 
** cles which they defcribe cDt the ecliptic in different 
'* points. The earth completes its revolution in the 
** fpace of a year, in a circle which includes the orbit 
** of Venus, and is included by the orbit of Mars. It 
*' has another revolution upon its axis in twenty»four 
*' hours, and by this movement the diftin£tions of day 
^* and riight are produced. The moon, an inferior pla- 
** net, attendant on the earth, moves round it in an el- 
** liptic orbit, and revolves upon her own axis exa£tly 
** in the time (he goes round the earth. The heavens 
'* which form the fpacious fields of ether are immove-* 
*^ abhy and the ftars are fixed in them at an immenfe 
^* diftance from the fun. — Such is the Copemican fyf- 
*^ tern, the glory of modem philofophy, and the bafis 
^ ot the fubfequent obfervations of aftronomers.'* ^ 
' It is not cl^r at the inftant whether this be intended 
for a view of the Copemican fyftem, as taught by 
Copernicus himfelf, or as improved and filled up fince 
his time. The opening of it, *^ Copernicus maintained/' 
and the finiftiing fentence, calling it *' the bafis of fob-- 
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fequent obfcrvations," direft us to Copernicus only : 
,and upon the other fuppofition there would be a grofe 
error refpefting the orbits of the planets generally, and 
the fame error repeated again of the earth's orbit in 
particular. I ihall therefore confider it as the outline 
fimply of that fyfieni which Copernicus himfelf af- 
ferted. 

Firft, '^ The different revolutions of thefe Jix planets 
** are proportioned to their refpeSive difiances froBH 
.•^ the fun/' ^' The revolutions" ought to have been, 
the times of the revolutions. The propofition is un- 
true in itfelf, and was never maintained by Copernicus. 
The more diftant planet has the longer periodical time> 
but the difiances and periodical times are not propor- 
tional : e. g. The diflance-of Saturn from the fun being 
about 9J times the diftance of the earth from the fun, 
the period of Saturn would be nine years and a half, if 
^ the proportion held, whereas it is nearly thirty years.' 

Secondly, <^ And the circles which they defcribe cut 
** the ecliptic in different points.'* . By ** the ecliptic" 
is to be underflood the plane of the ecliptic. Of thefe 
&x circles, the circle defcribed by the earth is one; and 
it ^'^ cuts the plane of the ecliptic," its own plane, i^ 
(bme pointy : which is not fenfe. 

Thirdly, ^' The moon, an inferior planet, attendant 
** on the earth, moves round it in an elliptic orbit.'* 
TJie very tritefl terms of ailronomy are mifiaken, in^ 
frior and/econdarjy. Inferior planets are thofe lower m 

e fyflem than the earth, that is, nearer to the com-r 
«uon centre of .^gravitation. Secondary planets are thofe 
which refpe£t not the fun, but iome^ planet, as their 
centre of gravitation and motion : they are fatellites 
to the primary planets.— Tlien the elliptic orbit is quite 
a prodigy. Had Copemiaus made any fi^ch advances 
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in the theory of the moon's motionsy it would have^ 
been a mod wonderful atchievement for his time^ and 
the flate of afironomy. But the bypotheiis he framed 
for them was a moil perplexed one^ made up of an ec- 
centric circle with two epicycles. 

Fourthly, *^Such is the Copernigan fyftem, the glory 
*^ of modern philofophy, and the bafis of the fubfequent 
^^ obfervations of aftronomers." By an impropriety ii^ 
the expreflion, Aftronomy is turned uplide down. The 
obfervations of aflronomers are a good bafis for a 
fyfiem, but a fyilem cannot be the bafis of their ob-t 
fervations, for a reafon very well known at the obfer- 
vatories of Oxford and Greenwich. 

It is faid, " Copernicus maintained — that Mercury, 
'^ Venus, &c. revolve each upon its axis.'* I doubt 
whether he ever maintained that doftrine, except in re- 
fped: of the earth, as the revolution of the heavenly 
bodies upon their axes did not fall within the range of 
his enquiries. He had to afifign them their relative 
places, to fimplify the theory of their motions in the 
fyfiem, and to account for fuch of their appearances as 
were prefented to the eye : but thefe had no connexion 
with a movement upon their axes. Afterwards^ whcfi 
men had repofed a little upon the knowledge they hadL 
gained of tlie conflitution and general harmony of the 
lyftem, and proceeded to look more clofely ihto the 
feveral parts of it, a notion would probably occur to 
them^ fuggefted by the reafoning of analogy, that the 
other planets might revolve upon their axes, as well m^ 
the earth. From believing that the earth was a planet^ 
by an eafy Aep they would be led to imagine the pb- 
tiets to be earths^ and to have a movement which ihoold 
produce for them tlieir day apd night. SuCh I a^re- 
head would be the courfe and progrels of their fpecu^ 
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ziT^irs, £j:. "r^ this ls :: inrr, they could neither 
citt'w zizc zni.'ir.'iilz: zh^ TOt£.rJ3n of the planets, till the 
iSisbDor cEire, zadr^TSEjeih. Four of them at leaft are 
annpr ysi^zi : :^ hzT* -'"^a^ n ^n 'gau a^t . Hence our reafiming 
Xi25 :f:jfie£ ::« iine-fiiai, E^i ir.fread of transfening the 
cz'jmzl mcoor. of crir rix*f, r?r^:vcd upon good phy- 
firsi rsEf^ns. i:» thf xhcr plenniTy bodies, we now^ draw 
ODit Erruraer-T fv"r tbe rorsd^c cf o'.ir dobe, fhMB what 
IT* iee Iz theni. Ii is tbe fsr:-? An^lc^gy reningoo anew 
STonmi, Bv ihiftini: the f Jcr-irr:, the weirfxt and the 
pcm"?r hare b?r= msi? r,^ i-.terrbinge oSces with each 
ether. As to C.^perr.'.r::?, T i.i not belicre that he 
thought oi i rocatcrr n-.:»n:r: « the planets generally. 
I io ri?c 5->d any :urh idri thrj-Tsm oslli in his work, De 
ReTrI.:£c:::bu5. T: it he :>i:nr it all, it Hiuft be ad- 

This £=^Ie cJiy upon Coc^rriciis would of itfelf 
oblige nr«e to querioa the iuther's ccn:petency to any 
phiiofophicaJ fubject. It is an i2:eacment of a former 
attcn:pt. It appear? upoc ar. afttr-thought, with all 
the adranta^ which inJuilrv- ouickened bv the fenfe 
of f^^rmer dcfciency, can pv« it. And the fuhjeft itfelf 
15 of the verv finiolefi conSdeniuon. To draw out an 
epitome of the Copemican f\-^em, that Ciall be juft 
acd con€r.eat in all its parts, and in proper terms, is fo 
vtrv hunible a taii, that he who £uls in it, muft be far in- 
dc>&i frccn hiring philofophy propitious to his exertions. 

The 2r&*:eft fault of all is fiill behind. For why is 
tl.i« fcheme of phUofophy generally receired: and upon 
whit rcafoss is it fupported r Not the fliadow of an 
argimeat or illuftration appears in thefe Elements of 
Kno-^ledge, which (hould incline us to think better of 
Copernicus than of Ptolemy : a moft egregious defed. 
Caowkdge, unenlightened by a riew of principles^ can 
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carry with it neither improvement nor pleafure, tut 
muft hang a cold and heavy weight upon the memory, 
while thc^ active lively powers of the underftanding 
have no concern or communion with it. Did the eluci- 
dation of the Copcmican fyftem demand any depth of 
learning, or a train of fevere mathematical reafonijig, 
I would not fpend a word in laying open the defe^, 
though it be in a treatife on Mathematics. But as it 
might have been eflfefted by a few plain arguments^ 
level to general apprehenfion, and fatisfa&cnry to the 
mod inquifitive; and as the fubjefb unqueftionably calls 
for it, being the great hinge of all the fublime part of 
natural philofophy, I cannot avoid noticing the want of 
it as a very extraordinary blemifli. 

P. 92 of 4th ed. 
In the 4th ed. fome account c( the invention of the 
telefcope is introduced, which did not appear in the 
firft, fetting out with a refle&ion not very haj^ily 
worded : *^ To accident are probably owing fome of the 
*^ moft ufeful and ingenious inventions;*' which re- 
flexion leads to the ftory of the fpeftacle-maker's 
children. Confidering that a full and circumflantial 
hiftory, which weakens the credit of that ftory, and 
gives the primary invention to Zachary Janfen, has 
been written exprefsly on this controverted point by a 
perfon who lived near the time of the invention, I 
think fome notice ought to have been taken of this 
contrary evidehce. It is to ^ Borelli de vcrp td^fcopii 
inventore' that I allude. The difference lies not fimply 
in the perfons, but in the circumflances too. In the 
one narrative, the children of a fpe&acle-maker fall 
upon the invention by accident. In the other, an in- 
telligent mechanic, trying the eSeSt of new combina- 
tions' of glaffes, is led to the conftru^on of the infiru* 
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ment in the courfe of his experiments. Though an 
elementary work fhould not go at large into contro- 
verfial queftions^ it ought to exhibit the refult of exa- 
mination. 

Galileo.— The (ketch of Galileo's difcoveries in the 
firft edition is very imperfect, and, after having been 
retouched, is very imperfeft ftill. The only topics ih- 
fifted on are his aftronomical difcoveries, which, though 
valuable and curious as being the firft made with the 
telefcope, and as they brought a fignal confirmation to 
the Copemican philofophy, are by no means thofe 
which do the greateft honour to his genius. It is to 
his original view^ on the pliilofophy of mechanics, his 
demonftration of the laws of accelerated motion, and 
his theory of projeftiles, that he owes his reputatiiin. 
But what fhall we fay of the manner in which even 
his aftronomical difcoveries arc treated ? ** He di- 
^^ refted his new inftrument to the hea\*ens, and there 
beheld fuch wonders, as had never before been vifible 
to man. He faw the fpots in the diik of the fun, and 
'^ obfen-ed that the fun revolved on its axis in twenty- 
fix days. He difcovered the fiour fatellites or moons 
of Jupiter, and the luminous ringy with which Sa- 
turn is furrounded. Wherever he pcnnted his tc- 
lefcope, he obferved innumerable ftars fpangling the 
** wide fields of ether." We are made acquainted with 
the bare fad, that Galileo obferved the four fatellites 
of Jupiter, and left uninformed of that furprifing inftance 
of his fagacity, in the fervice he confeired on naviga- 
tion^ by fhewing the ufe that might be made of thdr 
ei;lipfes for afcertsuning the longitude : which was per«* 
baps one of the fineft ideas that ever occurred to a man 
ef genius. Had this fingle idea, whereby the motions 
ftodiappeanuices that take place in the very retreats 
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oF nature^ are made fubfervient to the purpofes 
of human life, and the other planets (hewn to be 
linked with our earth by fecret chains of admirable 
utility, been properly opened and dil'played, I do not 
know whether it would not have contributed more to 
elevate the reader's mind, and let him into fome in- 
terefting views of nature and fcience^ than all that has 
been done towards that end in the whole extent of the 
author's progrefs through Philofophy. 

Kepler.-r -It is quite grievous to think what unwor- 
thy treatment Kepler received in the fir ft edition. Of 
his three famous laws, two were propounded in thefe 
words ; /^ 1. That the fame planets defcribed about 
*^ the fun equal axes in equal times. 2. That in difTe- 
^* rent planets the fquares of the periodical times were 
^^ as the orbs of the tranfverfe axes of their orbits." 
And, to degrade thefe laws from their juft rank and 
importance, it was thought fit to put them underneath 
in the margin. When I firft faw them there, and in that 
ftate, I could not forbear thinking of a mode of punifli- 
ment fome time pra£i:ifed, of mangling the mod ufefu) 
{Ktrts of the offender's limbs, and then putting them un- 
der his arm. In the fourth edition however they are 
reftored whole to their proper place. But thea a claufe 
is added to the third of them, of very queftionable im- 
port : that '* if the periodical times of two planets bQ 
*^ given, and the diftance of one of them from the een- 
'^ tre, the other may be found by the rule of propor- 
^* tion." The rule of proportion will not meet the 
purpofe without an extra&ioii of the cub^ root, whichy 
however fimple a procefs, is certainly not included in 
the idea of the rule of proportion. 

*' Huygens, a native of Holland, completed the in- 
^^.vention of the pendulum clock begun by Galileo, 
" and difcovered one of the fatellites of Saturn. John 
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** Caflini, the noble father of a fcientific family, clearly 
^'' faw, for the firft time^ the four remaining fatelliies of 
'* that moft remote of the Copernican planets," 8cc. 
The author feems not to be aware tliat Saturn is knowil 
to have feven fatellites. 

Boyle — ^^ fcrutinized the properties of the suTi and 
*' invented the air-pump, which is found of the greatr 
*^ eft utility to afcertain its various properties." The 
invention of the air-pump is attributed to Mr. Boyle 
likewife in vol. i. p. 480. Mr. Boyle himfelf, with that 
fiqaplicity and opennefs for which he was remarkable, 
difclaims the honour of the original invention, and tells 
us he received the firft idea of it from a printed report 
of Otto Guericke's contrivance, which he greatly im- 
proved upon. See his Experiments Phyiico^Mech. on 
the Air, in a letter prefixed. His merit in this invention 
is fimilar to that of Galileo, in regard to the telefcope. 

The account of Lord Bacon's philofophical works is 
taken, as Mr. K. himfelf intimates, from Mallet's life 
of B^con, being compofed of fentences and half fen« 
tences firom Mallet, very well put together. It is much 
to be regretted the author had not himfelf cultivated an 
acquaintance with the *^ De augmentis fcientiarum," 
as be might probably have derived firom it fome found 
views, which would havQ been ufeful to him in com- 
pofiing this or any other extenfive work of learning. 

^' By the a^d of refie6ling telefcopes of 4. ftupendous 
^Vjiower and magnitude, Herfchel has difcovered the 
*' infinite, number of planes in which the Jlars are Jixed^ 
<< and added the Georgium fidus, a new planet, to the 
«• fokr fyftem." 4th ed. adds, ** It moves round the fun 
*m fo large an orbit, and is fo diftant, that it is never 
«t:^ble to the naked eye." . The Georgian appears 

fatellites. And in fuch a hafty detail 
n juft mentioned, that two more pri- 
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niary planets have been obferved in our fyflem, the 
Ceres and the Pallas. The recent difcovery of tbefe ttvo 
laft might not have come to the author's knowledge. 
But the fatellites of the Georgian have been known al« 
moft as loug as the Georgian itfelf.— -'^ The infinite 
'^ number of planes'' is more than obfcure. Does it al«* 
lude to the parallel ftrata^ in which Dr. Herfchel has 
fuppofed the fixed ftars are fpread over the heavens ? 
'^ Our Iketch of the fcientific powers of thefe emi- 
nent men is more rapidly traced, that we may hadea 
to one, whofe name diffufes a glory round his native 
country, and is celebrated throughout all thofe parts 
^^ of the world, where the fciences have made any pro- 
*^ grefs/' This is Sir Ifaac Newton. If the reader 
think to have an ahOradi of Sir liaac Newton's difco- 
veries, ably and clearly ftated, in a form that (liall pre- 
fent to his underflanding d](tin6): intelligible notions of 
them, he will look for what never entered the author's 
<;ontemplation. If a high encomium upon them, com- 
pofed with much flow and fwell of language, will att^ 
fwer his expeftations, then his expectations may b© 
anfwered. He muft not look for much fubftance or 
folidity of matter^ nor many ideas that can be grafped 
and retained. It is a maze of generalities, a wildemeli 
of words, where the law of gravitation, the prifm, 
the primogenial colours, cad a faint unAeady light for a 
moment, and indantly difappear. In truth, the piece is 
of the epidei£Ue, rather than the dida^ic kind; and,* 
that being the only view in which it can endure to be 
confidered, I will only fay of it, that, like moft com« 
pofitions of that clafs, as it pontains little that comes 
home to the bufinefs of real information, fo I think it 
is a pretty gpod panegyric in the common tafte, and 
more happUy written than could have been expected 

from 
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p. 447 of iS cd. vol, i. p- .io8 of 41:1. 

I H E mofi itrikhig olrects, which thb hifiofy pre- 

fer^ts to uSj are, 

^^ I. The eftablifluncnt and abolition of the Feudal 

"Svftem. II. ThehiSorvofthcCnriades. III. The 

" infiiiution of Chivalnr. IV. The Reformation. V. 

'^■The revival of Claflical Learning. 

' - «* To trace the hiftorical outlines of thofe inftitn- 

^** tions, inventions, and difcovcrics, which difcriminate 

*he hiftory of modem fTX)m that of ancient Europe, 

• IS our prefent defign." 

are well chofen; a])d I think only 
he added to them of equal hiftre and 

magnl- 
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magnitude, the extenfion of Navigation and Com- 
merce, which may rank as the moft diilinguiihing 
event'of modern times, and next after the Reformation 
as the moft important. It wilji occur to every one, 
that the extended navigation of the European ftates, 
by opening larger channels to their enterprife and iir* 
duftry, and breaking up new fprings of wealth and 
powier, has aire6ted their manners in a very ilriking 
degree, has given the turn to their afiairs in peace and 
war, and almoft decided their relative conditions of fi- 
gure and greatnefs: that it has enlarged the know- 
ledge of nature, and often carried out fcience in its 
train : that it has given rife to eftablifbments (ingular 
in their kind, and fcattered wide the feeds of populatiotf : 
and laftly, that it has bred fome greater vices, than the 
genius of Chi vaby, Learning, and Religion havefupplied 
a remedy for. A fubjefl: embracing fo much intereft- 
ing matter, deferved to be brought forward, and fet in 
a confpicuous point of view ; it deferved at leaft to fill 
one of the divliions of Modern Hiftory. The negleft 
of it makes the prooemium to this portion of hiftory fit 
aukwardly; for the prooemiiun obferves, that, *^ as th0 
" manners of fociety have experienced a very great im- 
^^ provement, in proportion to the wide diftufion of 
knowledge, and the facility of communication j as 
navigation has enlarged the intercourfe of mankind, 

by the difcovery of the new world it muft 

Jurely be a fubjeft of pleafing enquiry, to inveftigate 
*^ the leading caufes of fuch extraordinary, fuch exten« 
^ five, and fuch beneficial efFefts :" and yet no further 
regard is paid to this new world, nor to the fortunes 
of the old as connected with it, than that of barely al- 
luding to its hiftory in fome t^marks in the conclafionj 
of that defultory kind, which brings Cooke and Co<r 
lumbus together in- the fam^ fentence. 



3d 



The hifiory of the Fmdal Syficm is taken out ^rf* a 
cnrforv fsrrer of it in the iDiiodadioD to Robeftfim's 
hifionr of Charles V. without admovrledgmeiit. It has 
many great &iihs, ibme of which Ihall be meotioiied. 

I. There was a fm^reis and gradation in the term 
and (tabilitT of the feodal tenure, which moffied die 
fyftem Tariooily at diflcrent periods, that is not marked 
in diis aocoont of it. The Taflal made fnoccffive ac- 
qnifitions of right and intereft in the bnds he e nj oyed^ 
*They were at firft granted to him during the pleafare 
of his ii^erior, then fin* a time certun, or fiar Efe : 
after w a rds the deflination of the grant extended to one 
or more of his chiUren, and, finally, it was made in 
perpetuity. In this manner the pofleflbm grew by de- 
grees more fiable and fecure, and, firom a fiipend rero- 
cable at the will of Ae donor, pafled into a permanent 
inheritable p ropert y , Hiftory has recorded this gra- 
dual change ; and ^leculative men have reafoned upon 
the canfes which produced it. The cultivator, they 
fay, would naturally learn to fi^el a ftrong attadunent 
to the foil on which he had laid out his induftry and 
care. And, at a time when the idea of pr op er ty was yet 
loofe and flexible, the fuperior would be inclined to 
allow weight to thofe fentiments, becaufe there feemed 
tobefomethingofequityinthem: and at the fame time 
he would confult his own intereft in knitting more 
clofely the connexion between him and his dependent. 
Thus the poflefiion was confirmed for life, fiut as the 
forethought and defires of men reach beyond -thrir 
own wants to the well-being of their pofterity, it would 
be found that a man expofed his life in the field more 
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valiantly^ and therefore ferved his fuperior better, who 
entered it with the refle&ion that he could beqaeath a 
provifioD to his children. Hence a reafon for pro* 
lon^ng in the fame family the feudal grant. But 
to return to fa6l ; the perpetuity of fiefe did not be- 
come general in Europe till the beginning of the 
tendi century; fo long was the feudal fyftem in ripen- 
ing. This progreflive confolidation of it is not at- 
ti^nded to in the Elements of General Knowledge. 
tf any thing in them can be conftrued into an allulioxi 
to it, it muft be in the following paflage : ^* The prin- 
^^ ciple of policy, upon which this fingular e&iblifli- 
^^ ment was founded, was felf defence. The new fet- 
*' tiers in a country wiflied to proteft themfelves not 
^^ only agsunft the attacks of the inhabitants whonsi 
^^ they had expelled, but againft the more formidable 
'^ inroads of frefli invaders. But unfortunately for the 
*^ happinefs of mankind^ and the tranquillity of fociety, 
^* it was replete with many evils. The powerful vaffali 
^^ of the crown foon acquired that land as unalienable 
*' property, which was originally a grant during plea- 
if fure, and appropriated to themfelves titles of honour 
*^as well as* places of truft/' The regular change of 
the ftate of beneficiary property in general never comes 
into view. 

2. One would be led to fuppofe from the hiftory be- 
fore us, that no other benefit accrued to the fuperior 
from the feudal bond, but the fervices performed by 
hi3 vaflal in the field. All the other fruits incident to . 
it are pafled over in filence. The pecuniary aids due 
to the chief for his honour, or for his necefSties ; the 
reverfion of the lands to his immediate ufe and enjoy- 
ment during the minority of the heir.; his power of dif- 
pofing of the heir in marriage, the relapfe of the eftate 

to 
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td him sn failure of heirs, or theforfeitureof it by breacfa 
4^ fidelity ; bis right to the perfonal attendance of the 
finidatory in his court and cafile^ to affifl: in the proceed- 
ings of juflice, and fupport the fplendour of his retinue; 
tbefe are drcumftances which eflentially afleded the re« 
ladon of lord and vaflal^ and gave a ftrong charader to 
the manners and laws brought in by the feudal fyfteni« 
I need not labour to (hew that no tolerable idea can be 
had of it without a regard to them. Indeed the au- 
thor has flrangely narrowed his whole view of its 
nature and operation, by looking for it only in the 
camp. If ever there was a time when the vaflal owed 
no expreffion of dependence but that of repairing to 
the ftandard of his chiefs and the chief had no intereft 
but in the fword of his vafTal^ it was but in the earlieft 
period of their aiTociation, when the feudal principles 
were only beginning to expand, and, from the fimple, 
naked ftate of fociety, were (tinted in the matter they 
had to work upon. In the courfe of things they were 
to fpread further, to run thrpugh the uiages and^inili- 
tutioiis of civil life, and to mould the entire &bric of 
political fubordinauon. The right of fucceffion to the 
crown was not unfrequently to be governed by them, 
lliey were to penetrate to the altar, and be bound upon 
the property and religious offices of the church. 

When this fyftem was in its vigour, the conditions 
of the flri£t military tenure included the fervices and 
duties of a civil kind, which I have above hinted at. 
But other tenures grew up under it, unburthened with 
military fervice, and purely of a civil nature. They 
too ought to have been noticed in an outline of its 
eftablifbnient and abolition, not only becaufe there is 
much in their hiftory to gratify curiofity, but becaufe 
^* the abolition" of the oppreffive part of the fyflem was 

brought 
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Wought about in our own country/ to whofe aSoitn #e 
look with moft eagemefs, by converting the milkafy 
into one of ihefe civil tenures. We {hould have been 
better prepared to underftand, how it was abolifbed^ 
bad we feen fomething of the milder policy^ into which 
it was to be funk and reduced. 

^^ In fucceeding times a variety of caufes began to 
^^ operate^ which checked the licentioufnefs of the ba- 
^' irons, foftened the ferocity of their manners, and fi- 
*^ naUy put a period to their domination. Tbe eftablt/b* 
^^ ment vf^^^mdhtg armies in the Jlfteentb century gave 
^^ more efie£tual authority to kings, and from that time 
^^ they no longer regarded their nobles as their equak^ 
^^ or found it neceflary to have recourfe to timid coun- 
*^ fels, or feeble efforts, to control their po^er. They 
*^ began not oiUy to wield the fceptre, but to hrandifli 
^^ the fword ; and either checked the defigns of their 
^^ barons by intimidation, or punifhed their rebellion by 
** force/* Before this time, * the primitive feudal con- 
fiitution had been fo far relaxed as an inftrument of mi-* 
litary policy, that the armies of the leading flates of 
Europe were compofed in great part of mercenaries: a 
force which obtained footing nearly in the following 
manner. The feudal tenant, who failed to appear in 
the field at the fummons of his feignior, was fubje£ted 
to a fine. Various reafons and fituations may ea£ly be 
imagined, which would render the payment of a fine 
preferable to the endurance of military hardship and 
difcipdine. The commutation became frequent, and 
brought into the hands of the prince confiderable fums 
of money^ which he difpofed of in levying fuch men^ 
natives or foreigners, as he could find willing to ferve. 
But>«a ftep beyond this, the tenure by knights' fervice, 

» See Dr. Gilbert Stvarf t View kc. 
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Jtt England had come to be converted into another 
farm. The contraft was altered ; and a pecuniary af- 
feflinent introduced in lieu of a£tual fervice. The pro- 
duce of the affeffment was a fund for the msuntenance 
of mercenary troops, which now formed the moft ef- 
feftive part of our national force. The fervice of the 
feudal militia being limited to forty days, its ineffi- 
ciency had prompted the fovereign in other countries 
equally to cherifti a mercenary army, for the payment 
of which he depended on the extraordinary contribu- 
tions of his fubjeSs, the fines of commutation, and 
his own revenues. When the war was finiihed, the 
. afleflinent and the contribution ceafed, and the troops 
^ -were confequently difbanded. 

•^ A force, whofe difcipline and appointment commenced 
with the emergency which required its fervice, was 
found to be ill fuited to military enterprize. The difof- 
ders infeparable from bodies of men, who often were 
without intereft in the country whofe battles they had 
to fight, and formidable, when broken up, by their 
fpirit of licence and outrage, were alfo grievoufly felt. 
The reform of thefe evils pointed to a regular force of 
founder compofition : and as the prince had already been 
entrufted with the management of treafure, for raifing 
and maintaining thofe loofe, irregular bands, we may 
perceive how the idea of a (landing army was unfolded, 
and how the way was cleared for its eftablifhment. 

The hiftory before us never pointing out this dege- 
neracy and relaxation of the primitive conftitution, this 
previous change in the ftrufture and materials of the 
public force, calls up Handing armies to give the feudal 
fyftem its death -wound, as if, in the order of things, 
fuch a total contradiction of the feudal principles could 
have fprung up at once, or as if the introdu^on of 
-Mpendiary troops were not in itfelf a remarkable epoch 

m 
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In the decline of the feudal principles^ as well as the 
intenpedlate ftep which made the creation of a fiand-* 
jng army feafible, or intelligible. But let us fee the 
change, as it is defcribed in the author's own way. 

^^ Charles the VII. of France, urged by his defire of 
" expelling the Englifli from France in the year 1445, 
^^ was the firit who adopted this meafure : but as it was 
*'Jb repugnant to the genius of the feudal J^em^ and re^ 
^* quired the greatejl boldnefs to carry it into execution, be 
*^ retained a large body of forces in his fervice, and ap~ 
^^ pointed funds for their regular payment.'* Really this 
is to fay, in direct terms, as it was a bold meafure to. 
efiablifh a (landing army, he eftablifhed a (landing 
array: a puerility which comes from the unhappinefs 
of compilation. " The principal nobility foon reforted 
" to his ftandard, and looked up to him as the judge 
*^ and the rewarder of merit. The feudal militia, com^ 
*^ pofed of men of rank and military talents , who were 
occafionally called out, were in time regarded with 
.contempt by foldiers accuftomed to the operations 
** of regular fervice." (So five edd.) The feudal mi- 
litia, bound as it was to a fervice of only forty days, 
and containing a large proportion of landed proprietors, ^ 
whofe perfonal confequence and fpirit revolted at difci- 
pline, could not avoid being eminently deficient in mi- 
litary talents. However, thefe imputed talents ought 
in all reafon to have faved them from contempt^ if the 
author cared to be confiflent with himfelf. Nor is it 
right to fpeak of that body as compofed of men of rank. 
Not to wafte words, I will give the paflTages in Ro- 
bertfon, below, which have been disfigured in the 
tranfcribing *. 

ft * Such an eftabli(hment^ however, 'was fo repugnant to the genius, of 

Jfuial policy f and fo incompatible with the piivileges and preteniions of 

the nobility, that during fcveral centuries m mmuffeh was titierfi. hoid 
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The author next adverts to the decline of the Feu- 
dal fyflem in England, fo far as it was lowered by the 
poiicy of Henry VII : but proceeds no further with it, 
I fuppofe becaufe his fingle guide flopt there. Though 
I dare not repeat a faying of Blackfione's, that the re- 
formation of the feudal tenures by the fiatute of Charles 
II. was a more valuable acquifition to our liberties than 
even Magna Charta itfelf ; yet I may be allowed to fay, 
the paffing of that ftatute is our great aera in the aboli- 
tion of the feudal fyftem : and a hiftory of ite abolition, 
which does not embrace that aera, really leaves it (land- 
ing in its form, and powerful in its operation. 

I forbear mentioning fome other great points in 
this fubje£):, which ought to have been brought for- 
ward, and think it enough for me to obferve, that 
nothing can be more unlike the feudal regulations 
which were actually taken away by the wifdom or the 
neceflities of later times, than thofe regulations which 
the author has defcribed in the efl;abli(hment of the 

or fo powerful, as to venture on any ftep towards introducing it. ' At laft 
Charles VII. availing himfelf of the reputation he had acquired by bit 
focceflfes againft the Engliih, and taking advantage of the irapfeffiont of 
tenor, which fuch a formidable enemy had left upon the minds of Ms 
fubjedty executed that which his predeceflbrs durft not attempt. Under 
pretence of having always ready a fufficient force to defend' the kingdom 
againft any fudden invafion, at the time when he difbanded his other 
troops, he retained under arms a body of nine thoufand cavalry, and 
ilxteen thoufand infantry. He appropftatti fundi fir thi payment ^ 
thtft^ — The prime mAiUty courted this fervice, m vfkich they tvert taa^kt 
to depend upon their fovereign, to execute his orders, to look up to 
him as the judge and re*warder of their merit. The feudal militia^ com" 
po/ed of the vaflals whom the nobles could call out to follow their iland- 
ard, as it was in no degree comparable to a body of foldiers regolsrly 
trained to war, funk gradually in reputation. The noblet and their miH" 
tary tenants^ though fomctimes fummoned to the field according to ancient 
form, were regarded as an encumbrance upon the troops with whi<?h they 
•fied, and mewed 'mith contempt hy fildiers accufhmed to the vigorotts' ^d 
fiuAy •peiktiion^ of regular fervice* Robertfon, fe6t ii, 

fyftem. 
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/yfttm, and continued to prefent to otir mind^ throngh- 
ont its hiftory : changes, unnoticed by him, having in 
the mean time taken place, which made the ftrufbire 
that was to be demoliflied totally different, in its mould 
and appearance, firom that which he had raifed. If the 
two extreme points in the fate and fortunes of ancient 
Rome, the founding of it by Romulus, and the facking 
of it by Alaric, were put together as an epitome of Ro- 
man hiftory, that epitome would bear a ftrong refem- 
blance to the hiftory now under contemplation j ex-? 
cept that in the latter part it would be more perfeft. 

Many of thefe weakneffes and defefts have arifen from 
the very contracted limits of the author's enquiries. He 
has confined himfelf to the introduction of the Hiftory 
of Charles V. which does not fumifli the proper mate- 
rials for a hiftory of the feudal fyftem. It is a inew of 
the progrefs offociety in Europe^ Jrom the fubverfion of the 
Roman Bmpirej to the beginning of the Jixteentb century. 
Being very comprehenfive in its fcheme, it affords flight 
fleet ches only of the feveral parts, and is more like a 
j^hilofophical than an hiftorical differtation. The feudal 
fyftem is confidered there, not in its flrufture and for- 
mation, but in its effefts upon manners and fociety. 
Some hiftorical idea of it, though an incomplete one, 
inight have been collected from the notes and illuftra-. 
tions ; but Mr. K. has extraSed the whole of his ac- 
cmmt from the Introduction itfelf, which will never 
inform a perfon what the feudal fyftem was, nor what 
were the relations it created. 

Dr. Robertfon labours principally to fliew the influ- 
ence it haa upon fociety, in its exceffes and abufes. 
Mr. K. runs on in the fame courfe. But we cannot 
forget that there was much general good produced by 
the feudal compaCt, as a cement to the loofe, and un- 

i>% ' faftiione^^^ 
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fafhioned elements of fociety in its earlier fiate : that 
it was a compa<^ which originated in liberty, (though 
Mr. K. affirms it f^ originated in violence,") aadcon-> 
tained a fcheme of mutual amity and prote6tion. And 
hence we underftand the reafon which could induce 
proprietors of land, free from the feudal burthens, to 
renounce their immunity, and undertake the obliga- 
tions of the feudal tenure, for the fake of the prote&ion 
it afforded : which known faft would appear abfurd 
and impoflible to any perfon who (liould take his ideas 
of the fubjeft from the Elements of General Knowledge. 

'' IT. The Crufadesr 

In a feftion upon ^* the Qualifications of an accom- 
^* pliflied hillorian** (p. 270 of ifted. 253 of 4th.) are 
the following reflexions : ^' Imprefled with the deep 
*' fcnfc of his duty, he (the hiftorian) pays the moft 
'^ I'acred regard to truth ; and his diligence in afcer- 
*^ taitiing farts is equal to his accuracy in ftating them. 
*^ As far as the infirmities of human nature will allow, 
*' he is divcfted of the ftubbornnefs of prejudice, the 
'' violence of paflion, and die predileftion of party, . . . 
" He guards againll the flights and delufions of ima- 
" gination, and is therefore carefril not to convert hi- 
*' ftory into romance, or merely adorn his fubje& with 
" the argument of philofophical diflertation, or the 
** pomp of figurative ftyle.*' — ^Thefe and many other 
remarks are pointed at a particular writer of our own 
country : " It will doubtlefs occur to my readers, that, 
*^ when I made thefe obfer\'ations, I had Gibbon in 
*^ view. It would lead me into too prolix a detail, if 
^^ I were to point out how much he has betrayed his 
<' truft, and defcrted the province of a good and fair 
♦^ hiftorian. 3/y readers are rtf erred to an excellent 
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^^f^Mpblet by Dr. IVbitaler, in which the incorreft 
'^ language, contradi£lions, digreflions, obfcurities, ab- 

furdities and violations of decorum by this hi(k>rian 

are dated with great clearnefs." Mr. Gibbon is made 
to fit for the portrait of an unfidthful hiftorian ; and 
others, who may attempt the fame province of lit^ii- 
tufe, are taught to qualify themfelves for it by taking a 
kind of negative leffon from him, and endeavouring to 
be as unlike him as they can^ 

We come to the Crufades ; and the hiflory of them 
confiftspardy of narrative, partly of reflexions upon their 
origin, principle and confequences. The whole fubftance 
of the narrative, fuch as it is, and many of the reflexionsj 
are copied, as nearly as poflible, in the very words, 
from that fame hiftorian, whofe crfedit we have feen 
fo depreciated. The teftimony of a man, who had 
been denounced to us for wilful perjury, is now ta- 
citly obtruded on our belief for good and legal evi- 
dence. 

It was unbecoming the indufiry and good fcnfe of a 
perfon who had profcribed Mr. Gibbon's teftimony, to 
truft his fingle word again in any point of importance i 
much lefs to rifle the faith of a large portion of hi- 
flory upon a name fo difhonoured. llie Crufades were a 
fubjedj on which there was fome reafon to fufpeft tlie 
fairnefs of his pen. He was known to labour, by little 
indire<ft arts of mifreprefentation^ to caft a .flur as he 
pafled upon every fentiment and a6iion that Jeemed 
to be connefted with the Chriftian name. Would this 
inclination flumber over feven Crufades ? 

Much the levereft part of Mr« Whitaker's animad- 
verfion falls upon his management of this fubjeft. 
And yet ' the Elements of General Knowledge' are 
induftrious to ftiare it, to (hare the ^ery cenfure, to the 
juflice of which they have aflented. I fpeak mode- 
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ratdy, in faying, that on this very fubjeft thfey have,* 
by errors of the mod undefigtiing negligence^ far out- 
done Mr. Gibbon's mod ftrenuous miireprefentations. 

To enter into particulars. —The prooemium con- 
tains a flight inaccuracy of thought, ^^ If we con- 
'^ fider the great numbers of Europeans^ who were en- 
^^ gaged in the Crufades, or their long and obftinate 
*^ perfeverance in the fame defign, notwithftanding an 
*^ almoft uninterrupted feries of bardjbifs^ iojfesy and 
^^ defeats ; and if we refle6J; upon the important con- 
^' fequences, with which tb^/e events were attended both 
** to themfelves and their defcendants; the hiftoryof 
" the Crufades," &c. The confequences alluded to are 
confequences of benefit and melioration to Europe, re-* 
fulting from the intercourfe of the Crufaders with the 
Eaft. But it is very harfh to call them the confequences 
of their hardfhips, lofles, and defeats. 

The fecond paragraph is made up of inelegant tauto- 
logy. '^From the aera of the Crufades may be traced the 
*^ diffuflon of feveral kinds of knowledge, and the va- 
*^ rious improvements offociety in manners, commerce, 
^^ and arts. And from the communication of the 
^^ weftem with the eaftern nations arofe a fucceffiaa 
^^ of caufes, which with different degrees of influence, 
'^ and with more or lefs rapidity, contributed to abo- 
'^ li(h anarchy and confufion, and to introduce order 
** and improvement intojhciety^** 

The third enters upon the narration. After touching 
upon the zeal and veneration of the Chriilians of the 
middle age towards the Holy Land, and the fufferings 
they were expofed to in vifiting it, the narration goes on, 
'^ 'The firft converts to this aftive miffionary" (Peter the 

■ Gibbon, << The frfi profelytes becamt the vtarmeji W ifr^ effe&ual 

*' ffi^onaries rf the crofs : amQn|^ their friends and countiymen, they 
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Hermit) '^ became the wanned advocates for the expedU 
*f tion. Great numbers, chiefly confifting of pealants ill- 
^^ provided with neceflaries, and whofe ignorance mag- 
*^ nified the hopes, and diminifhed the dangers, of the 
^* undertaking, periftied in ibe for efts of Hungary , or the 
^^ plains of Afia. A pyramid of bones erefted by Soly- 
" man the emperor of the Turks, near the city of 
^^ Nice, informed their followers of the place of ibeir 
" defeat. Of the firfl Crufaders three hundred thoufand 
are faid to have fallen a facrifice to Xh^irfanatictfm^ be- 
fore a fingle city was refcued from the infidels. More 
ftron^y flimulated, rather than deterred by this ca- 
*^ taifa-ophe, Baldwin, Earl of Flanders ; Godfrey, of 
** Bouillon ; Hugh, Count of Vermandois, brother to 
** the King of France 5 Raymond, Count of Thouloufe; 
*^ Robert, Duke of Normandy, the eldeft fqn of Wil- 
*' liam the Conqueror \ Bobemond and Tancredy wbo 
^^.<iuere likeunfe princes of the Norman race^ fet forth upon 
" thisenterprize/' 

I. The compofition is too negligent^ When a pyra- 
mid of bones near Nice in Aiia is made a monument 
of the defeat of thofe who periflied in the forefts of 
Hungary. %, It is {lrange,that fo much Chriiiian blood is 
ihed in thofe forefts, and no hint dropped how the ad van ^ 
turers chanced to meet an enemy there, or what caui'es 
embroiled them with the Hungarians, whom we may 
guefs to be the enemy. Such neceiTary links of informa- 

** and the moft rcluftanthrarers were drawn within the whirlpool of per- 
'* faaiion and authority. The igfioraaee which magnified the hopes, dimtnifiid 
^*'iki ptrilffthe enterfntie.**-^Th€n the deftruaion of the liril Cruftbdcn 
in Hungary and Afia-^* Solyman tempted the main body to defcend ifitf 
y the plain of Nice» where they were overwhelmed by the Turki(h ar- 
** rows ; and a pyramid of hones informed their companions of the place of 
" their defeat. Of the firfi Crufaders three hundred thoufand had already pe* 
•' rtfiidy htfkre dfngU city was refcued from the InfiJehf*" &:c. 
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tion'are for ever miffing in the hiftorical as well as alt 
the other parts of the work. The moft rapid writer 
might have flopped to fay, the excefles of that undifci- 
pltned multitude provoked refiftance. 3, In the lift of 
chiefs, ** Baldwin^ Earl of Flanders,'* ought to be Ro- 
bert, Count of Flanders. There was a Baldwin, a 
younger brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, and fome 
others of the name. But thefe were perfonages of 
lefe note, and not to be ranked with Godfrey and 
Hugh. 4. fiohemond was a prince of the Norman 
race, but eflablifhed in the fouth of Italy. Had this cir- 
cumfiance been thrown into the narrative, we ihould 
have known better what countries contributed to the 
Crufade. 

The narrative of their expedition from Conftantino- 
pie, which was the place of general rendezvous, is coii- 
tained in thefe words: *' After fuffering various hard- 
** fliips and lofles, the Crufaders at length reached the 
*^ walls of Jerufalem. Forty days were employed in 
*^ the fiege of the holy city : at the expiration of which 
*' they took it by aflkult ; and, forgetftil of the lefibns 
** of mercy taught by their great Matter whofe cnfign 
^* they bore, they indulged in the rage of promifcuous 
** flaughter, and put all Jews and Turks of every age^ 
** and of either fex, to the fword.'* 

It isfurprifing above meafure, to fee a hiftory, which 
ihall venture to condu6i the Crufaders to Jerufalem 
through nothing but lofTes. Their march was fignal- 
ized by fucc^fs. Their victories were many and briU 
liant. They reduced Nice, the capital of the Turk-^ 
ifli empire then recently founded in Afia Minor. They 
defeated the Sultan, who had drawn together a force 
of two hundred thoufand men, in a pitched bat* 
tie; and drove the Turki(h army before them. oat of 
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Afin Minor, through which they advanced with fteia^j^ 
Uninterrupted fuccefs, reducing all the inoft cohfider- 
able cities that lay in their way, with little trouble, 
after the Sultan had been beaten out of the field. 
After croffing mount Taurus, they again repulfed th<i 
enemy, who had taken poft on the Orontes, and laid 
fiege to Antioch, a place of great ftrength and im-»» 
portance, admirably fortified both by nature and art, 
and then garriforted with five and twenty thoufarid 
men. Although their numbers were wafted by famine 
during the fiege, that did not prevent them from de- 
featitirg and deftroying an immenfe army fent by the 
Sultan of Perfia to attempt its relief. When Antioch 
was taken, (after one of the moft memorable fieges ort 
record,) their way to Jerul'alem was eafy, and open t 
the towns on the Phoenician coaft made offers of fub- 
miflSon, or were carried by aflault, excepting Tortofa, 
or Area, (for the name is given varioufly,) which was 
the only one that withftood them with effeft. The 
greateft lofs they fuftained was by a peftilence confe- 
quent to the famine before Antioch ; but, except that 
they abandoned the fiege of Tortofa, (becaufe their pru- 
dence or their impatience would not allow them to 
wafte their time and force upon an inferior objed, 
when Jerufalem was within reach), I do not find any 
check befides given them in the whole of their long 
career. At the time the main body was advancing 
fouthward through Syria, a detachment under Bald* 
win, Godfrey's brother, pofleffed itfelf of a large coun- 
try upon the Euphrates, and there founded the Latin 
principality of Edeffa, which by fubfequent additions 
was extended to the Tigris eaftvvard, and embraced, on 
another fide, part of Armenia. Their numbers had been 
diroiniflied by femineand difeafe, which however were 
-, . de- 
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de(lra£live chieily to the lower ranks of the army ; hf 
loflfes in a£iion, which were the price^of vi3;ory ; 
and by the garrifons they had left to defend their con- 
quells. But the flower of their force was ftill entire^ 
and equal, as appeared by the event, to the recovery 
of Jerufalem, though defended againft them by a new 
enemy, the Saracen Caliph of Egypt. 

Mr. Gibbon has incurred juft reproof for his ftudied 
defign ' to (hade the glory of the Chrifliansy to pJ^ce 
their failings and vices in the fulleft point of view,' 
&c. And yet even his narrative would aftonifli a per-r 
fon, who (houldcome to the reading of it with the ge- 
neral impreflion produced by his imitator's abridge- 
ment. If the great and memorable aftions of that ex- 
pedition are to be obfcured and funk into the narrow 
compafs of two brief lined, let thofe two lines be at 
leaft pregnant with triumphs. 

Jerufalem is taken, and the inhabitants, it is faid, are 
wantonly and promifcuoufly put to the fword^ Mr* 
Gibbon relates this upon the authority of tl^ree Moflem 
writers, whom he names. Mr. Whitaker contend^ 
* there was no maflacre at all. There was even no bloods 
fhed, except fuch as is always made in a ilorm, wkiU 
the oppojitiofi lajls ;' and that ^ Mr. Gibbon appears in 
fuch a light upon the prefent occaiion as mufl blaft his 
hiftorical credit with the critical world, and his perfonal 
reputation with the chriftian, for ever.' I regret that I 
am not fo completely fatisfied by his examination of the 
matter, as to embrace his aflertions for good. Some 
Ihade of diflionour, I fear, muft reft upon this viftory. 
Several of tlie Latin writers (as Baldric, p. 134. of^tfe^ 
Gefta Francorum ed. Duchefne, Albertus Aquenfls, (of 
Aix) lib. vi, and Willermus Tyrenfis, an Archbifhpp^of 
Tyre, who lived within the century after the eyent,) 
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"wtite lA^ tone which obliges me to befitate^ and doubc 
whether the b]ood(hed did not outlail the red (lance* 
Ttaj greatefi authority in the cafe is a letter written by 
Godfrey to Bohemond, containing a fummary account 
of Ae ftorm^ which Mr. Whitaker very properly infifta 
upon as the fureft anchorage we can take. That letter 
certainly imt^/i^f that no maflacre took place: and being 
the moft authentic document we have, its negative te- 
ftimony will go far in weakening the other only *^ fe- 
condary authorities." I can fay nothing of the credit 
of Mr. Gibbon's three Moflem writers from my own 
knowledge : yet, as they wrote long after the event, 
I ihould fuppofe their teliimony to be not of the bed 
kind. But while I grant that the ftate of the evidence 
mayi fuppoft fome imputation of blame, I am con- 
fident d^at the circumdances do away much of the 
atrocity. The vi6lors were incenfed by the con- 
temptuous profanations and cruelties they had* heard 
and feen committed in a place, which they regarded 
with more than human reverence, as the fan&uary of 
their religion. They were incenfed too by the obfti- 
nacy of the refinance made ; they had attempted the 
aflault twice ■ before, and failed; they kneiu relief for 
ibe bejieged was approaching^ and their nu7nbers hardly 
equalled the garrifon they bad to fubdue ; and they en- 
tered at laft by ftorm. If an hiftorian from his clofet 
ihould (imply taunt them with forgetfulnefs of their 
duty in fuch a moment, it were indeed an exadion of 
moral redlitude perfe<9:ly juft in the abftracl ; but ho 
would (hew more equity, and not lefs judgment, if he 
adduced at the fame time thofe mitigations of tho 
enormity, which the cafe itfelf would fuggeft. 

The fame feclion, having proclaimed Godfrey king 
of Jerufalem, goes on to fay, ^^ His companions, wtb 
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*^ the exception only of the gallant Tancred, and his dd-* 
" herents returned to Europe: after whofe departure 
'* the Turks inftilted the garrtfon of Jerufalem ; and the 
" fhort reign of Godfrey, which continued only for 
" one year, did not give him time to fecure the ftabi** 
*^ lity of his new kingdom. In vain did the knights of 
*^ the hofpital of St. John, and of the temple of Solomon, 
" who in their aflbciations blended the difcipline with 
*' the hardftiips of a military life, endeavour to fupp^i 
*' the tottering" throne of Baldwin his fuccejfor, Sur- 
*' rounded by the exafperated and reftlefs Mahome- 
** tans, he was compelled to folicit a reinforcemefit 
*' from the kingdoms of Europe for the fupport of his 
^ declining power." 

*' The fruits reaped in this firft Crufade ill repaid its 
^' great lofs and expence, and were comprifed iinthin the 
'^ little territory of Jerufalem^ the dominion of whidh 
^' was bounded by the term offourfcore years/' 

1. Befides Tancred, there were Bohemond, prince of 
Tarentum, Raimond of Thotdoufe, and Baldwin, Grod-' 
frey's brother, who remained in the Eaft to defend and 
enlarge their conquefts : more than half the whole 
number of chiefs that Mr. K. has employed in ther 
Crufade. 

2. If it be told to the difadvantage of Godfrey's nevr 
kingdom, that the Turks infulted him in his capital, 
I defire it may be well underflood, that the only infult 
it ever received was from the approach of the Sultan 
of Egypt's army, which having advanced within forty 
miles of Jerufalem, was there met by the Chriftians, 
and routed with fuch immenfe lofs, that moft writers 
give a hundred thoufand for the number of the flain. 
This happened before the feparation of the chiefs. — 
Jerufalem being thus put in a ftate of fecurity, fome of 
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them returned to Europe, with their palms in their 
hand : others Aaid in the Eaft, whom I have ah-eady 
named. 

After the deftru&ion of the Sultan's army, Godfrey 
was not threatened with any other annoyance in his 
capital ; nor was there any enemy in a condition to 
annoy him. — Mr. K. makes the Turks oflFer the infult : 
but they were really Saracens, with Turks, Arabs, and 
others leagued together under the Saracen ilandard. 

3. The order of the Temple of Solomon (the Tem- 
plars) was not founded dll after the death of Bald- 
win I. Their firft voluntary affociation for religious 
ends is defcribed minutely by William of Tyre (lib.xii. 
cap. 7.) in the year 11 18, the year of Baldwin's death. 
Their more folemn inaugural incorporation was nine 
years later. Jacob, de Vitriaco p. 1083. Gefta Dei ed. 
Hanov. At which time they confided but of nine per- 
fons. 

4. The fruits of the firft Crufade were more valuable 
than Mr, K. is aware of. They comprehended the 
principality of Antioch poflelTed by Bohemond, and 
inherited by his children ; the principality, or county, of 
Edeffa acquired firft by Baldwin, extending over Mefo- 
potamia,and held by the Franks above forty years ; and 
the Tiberiad, which fell to Tancred's lot ; with fome 
other fmaller eftablifliments : befides the provinces of 
Afia Minor recovered to the Greek empire. The king- 
dom of Jerufalem, which was the moft honourable of 
the Latin eftablifliments, but lefs extenfive in territory 
than fome of the others, lafted fourfcore and eight years : 
its duration need not be unneceflarily abridged. 

Mr. Gibbon foniewhere obferves, that the Moflem 
writers are dry and fulky, as he exprefles himfelf, op 
the firft Crufade. How very gratuitous then is all this 
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diSpsrt ^ ' meiit ntkreA to tb? Cbi^xan ams, on the 
|urt of ^ w:iief "wAoSt prcT*i£ccs and frmpctlues neecz 
noi rm in the iame diieAaoa wi.h tb&n. Why 
ihoald h« feleft the * lofe assd hardfhzps' in the cxpSe- 
dttm of the Chrifoassr wfav narrow the extent of 
their conqoeS? ? why far, ^ the expeditioe was dilaf* 
troi» to their canfe }' 

The moft fupcrfcid femmanr of the hifiory of tSfe 
Cmfade ocght to acq^nt ns at leaft what Chrifirai^ 
flates were concerned in it, and what Afiatic powers 
were opfpofcd on the other £de. We learn neither 
from the Elements of General Knowledge. I do not 
•pr'ifs thofe obfcorer points of hiftorical detail, refpecl- 
ifig a Norwegian, or an Irifli army, on which Mr. 
Whitaker founds a charge ag^nft Mr. Gibbon's in- 
duf^ry : thoagh in the ' Decline and Fall of the Bomaa 
Empire' the firft Croiades form only adigreffion, and la 
the Elements of General Knowledge are the fum of the 
hifiory. But England and Italy 4it leaft (hould have 
been named, as they bore a confiderable part in the en- 
terprife. And the Saracens were entitled to notice, 
as the Saracen Caliph of Egypt was mailer of Jerufa- 
1cm when the Chriflians reached it. ^* 

** Conrad III. Emperor of Germany, and Louis VTI* 
King of France, were the principal agents in the fe- 
cond Crufade. From the hands of Bernard they re- 
ceived the crofs, with' aflarances that he had autho- 
rity from heaven to promife them viftory. Their 
cavalry was compofed of 140,000 knights, and their 
immediate attendants ; and if even the light-armed 
troop«, the women and children, the priefts and 
monks, be excluded from the computation of their 
efieftive forces, their number will arife to 400,000 
fouls." ** Tbe fatal errors of their prcdeceffors fuggefled 
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^* ihefafet expedient i^a voyage , in ptefettnce t&a march 
^* into^^Faleftine ; and the fea-ports of Genoa, Pifa, and 
*^ Venice were from this time frequented by the Cru*- 
<^ iaders for that purpofe." 

This is a pure miftake. The armies of the fecbnd 
Crufade marched by land to Conftantinople, there 
crofled the narrow fea, and then endeavoured to purfue 
their march by land, as thofe of the fird had done. 
" The fatal errors'* were feen in the fecond. 

*' The event of this Crufade proved ftill more dif^ 
** ajlrous to the caufe of the Crufaders than their Jirji exfe^ 
*^ dition. Manuel, the Emperor of the Greeks, is ac- 
*^ Cufed by his own fubjefts of giving intelligence of 
^* their plans to the Turkifh Sultan, and of providing 
** them with treacherous guides. The conduft of the 
^' Chriftian leaders was diftated by no found policy, or 
** vigorous cooperation. Lidead of crufhing the com- 
** mon foe by a preconcerted attack, at the fame time, 
^^ on different fides of his territories, Louis of France 
^^ had fcarcely pajfed the Bofphorus, when he was met 
^^ by the reiurfiing Emperor^ who had loft the greateft 
** part of his army in a battle on the hanks of the Me^ 
^ ander. The King of France advanced through the 
** fame country to a iimilar fate; and was glad to fliel- 
'* ter the relics of his army in the fea-port of Satalia. 
'' At Jerufalem thefe unfortunate monarch s met to la- 
^^ ment their fad reverfes of fortune. Their martial 
*^ trains, the flender remnants of mighty armies, were 
" joined to the Chriftian powers of Syria; and a fruit- 
*' lefs fiege of Damafcus was the final effort of the fe- 
'» cond Crufade." 

Jt is againft all fenfe and truth to f]>eak of the firfl 
Crufade as difaftrous to the caufe of the Crufaders. 
They accomplifhed in it the ends th^ had in view, 
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which utire to break the Turkifli power in the weff-< 
em parts of Afia, and to refcue Jerufalem from the Iiv*. 
fidels, the crown and confummation of their hearts^ 
defire. — But how perplexing is the inconfiftency of a 
narrative, which gives us to underhand the armies of 
Conrad and Louis were tranfported into Paleftine by 
fea, and in the very fame page diftinftly aflferts, that 
Louis with his army pafled the Bofporus, and defcribea 
their land operations by the way. " » • 

For the defeat of Conrad on the Meander, the Elements 
of General Knowledge take Mr. Gibbon's affertioit. 
Conrad obtained a decifive viSory there over the enemy, 
if we may credit Nicetas Choniates, (who has inferted 
an ample and laboured defcription of it in his Imperial 
Hi.ftory, lib. i. cap. 6.) and thence purfued his march, 
according to Knolles, as far as Iconium, at that time 
the Turki(h capital, which he proceeded to invert. But 
* another writer, who fupplies the largeft fund of mate- 
rials for the hiftory of the three firft Crufades, traces'a 
route for the Emperor's march, which appears not to 
interfefl: the Meander; and attributes the difaffa^us 
iflue of his expedition to the treachery of his guides, 
who entangled him in the defolate impracticable coun« 
try of Cappadocia, where his army was cut off by 6i- 
mine and fatigue and furprifes from the enemy. The 
fame writer however records a viAory on the banks of 
that river, gained by Louis : and his general arrange- 
-ttient is followed by iEmilius PauUus and Daniel, the 
biftorians of France, and our own Matthew Paris. 
They who place the deftruftion of Conrad's array on 
the Meander, keep no meafure with either party. Mr,, 
Gibbon, I am perfuaded^ did it upon no authority, be- 
caufe he cites none. 

a Tlfillermus Tyrcafis, lib, xvi. zi, 22. 

p. 
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p. 423 of 4th ed. p. 465 of id ed. 
'^-The ibirdj undertaken by Frederic BarbarofTa, Em* 
peror of Germany^ and the kings of England and 
^^ France) tvas mqfi remarlablt for tbe viBones of Sala*' 
*^ ^Ufij the temperate^ brave> and generous chief of 
^^ the Saracens. His pretentions to commendation and 
" reiiowti were much better founded than thofe of 
^^ Philip of France, and Richard Coeur de Lion/'— 
The third Crufade was remarkable for no victories of 
Saladin. His good fortune faded away before the 
9rmB of Richard, during whofe ftay in Paleiline, he 
was unfuccefsful in every great encounter he had 
with the Chriftians.— Ibid. " His life exhibited a fe- 
^* ries of anions, which his rivals in arms would have 
'' done well to have imitated, and which, far from 
^^ difgra^ing, would have reflected honour upon the 
•' profeffion of a Chriftian. He appears not to have 
** been deficuiii ettber in liter atnre or fdencej and in 
** the prqgrefs of his conquefls he refpeSed the arts,'* 
&c. Saladin's attainments in literature and fcience 
are unknown to D'Herbelot (Bibliotheque Orientale) ; 
and Renaudot fpeaks of him as tainted with a mor- 
tal antipathy to fcience, and not well affedted to any 
fort of learning. lu religione— magis fuperftitiofus 
quam dodtus ; nam dodtoribus Chafehitis praefertim, 
quorum tota fcientia eil traditiones et fabulas recitare, 
plurimum tribuebat. Qui de religione liberius difpu- 
tabant, eos odio habebat ; atque unum inter alios de 
haerefi fufpe£tum capitali fupplicio affecit. Pbilo/bpbos, 
prafertim DialeBicoSy magnopere averfabatur^ neque liie^ 
ratisj Poetisy aut aliis ejufmodi, qui vulgo reliquis prin- 
cipibus erant in deliclis, multum favebat. Verum fuit 
ambitiofus fupra modum, 8cc. Renaudot, Hift. Patri- 
arch. Ixxiii. Bat I wifli it to be underftood, that I fpeak 
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vnih great refenre on a narrow qnefiion of oriental hi- 
ftory ; and though the authors now mentioned are of 
good repute, yet others unknown to me, perhaps^ may 
report differently this part of Saladin's charader. Mr. 
Kett affords no affiflance to the enquiry by re&renoe 
or citation, 

P. 4^4. '^ The gallant Richard embarked ybr Europe 
^^ to endure a long capiinniy^ and find an early grave ; 
'^ and the fpace of a few months after his departure 
*^ from the Holy Land terminated the life of Saladin.'^ 
Richard died at the age of forty ; his impriibnment 
lafted fifteen months. In this apportionment of life 
and captivity, there is no ground for contrafiing the 
firft as very (hort -vnikv the other as long. Mr. Gibbon 
led the way to fo ftrained an andthefis: ' Richard' (&ys 
he) ' embarked for Europe to feek a long captivity and 
a premature grave, and a few months,' &c. 

The fame page contains a (light misftatement, which 
any one may corred for himfelf by turning to J<Hn- 
ville, p. i6. ed. Ducange. 

From the third Crufade the Author fteps at once to 
the two laft. ^' Hiftorians have recorded the details of 
^^ no lefs than feven different Cruiades, including a po- 
^^ riod of an hundred and feventy-five years ; in which 
*^ time numerous iirmies were led to difgrace the 
^^ Chriftian name in the Eaft. The two laft Qruiadea 
<^ were undertaken by Loui3 the Nintii, King of 
** France." " * After fixteen years of repofe, this cn- 

* Mr. Gibbon* * The memory of his defeat excited Loais, nfter^xteem 
ytari of Wifdom and rtfofty to undertake the feventh and laft Crufade. . . . 
The lofs of Antioch had prCtvoked the enterprife: a noiU hope rfhifthdrng 
the King of Tunis tempted him to fteer for the African coaft. .... In- 
ftead of a profeljrte he found a liege ; the French panted and died on tbe 
boroing fands : St, Lmh expired in his tent : and narfamer had he cfjffed itt 
eyes, than his fin tndfaceejtr gave thejignalfir retreat* 

'^ terprifing 
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^^teiprifing and bigotted monarch again embarked 
from France^ and undertook the wild frojeS of bapth^ 
Hng the King of Tunis. On the barren land» of Afri- 
ca his army, exhaufted by fatigue, and finking under 
*^ the influence of a buniing climate^ wa^ quickly re- 
^^ duced to inconfiderable numbers. Louis expired in 
'^ his tent : and at the moment of his deaths his fon 
^^ and fucoeflbr gave the fignal for retreat/' 

Louis had received fome intimations from the King of 
Tunis, of a defire he had to be inftru<^ed in the nature 
of the Chriftian religion, and to embrace it, if he oould 
Without danger from his Mahometan fubjeAs; and 
with a view of trying the fincerity of thefe intimations, 
and being defirous, in the goodnefs of his heart, of ex- 
tending the knowledge of his religion, he failed to 
Afnca, with the hope, that the means of inftruftion 
and converfion might be afforded to the African prince, 
in fafety, under the prefence and proteftion of his 
army. The aflbciate of his arms, the King of Sicily, 
had far other defigns in the expedition, with which 
Ikmis would cooperate, fliould his own better hope be , 
di&ppcnnted.— Such are the circumftances alluded to in 
^f The wild projeS of baptizing \'' a manner of fpeak- 
ing^ that maybe offenfive to thofe who regard the piety 
of Louis,' however debafed, with fome affe£Uon: and 
not very agreeable to good tafte. 

'S^. faifiorian is incorreft in aflerting, that " at the 
** moment of Louis's death, his fon and fucceflbr gave 
^' the fighai of retreat i" by which I mean not merely 
that his fon remained on the fpot afterwards, two 
moiiths, more or lefs, but that he profecuted the war 
vigoroufly, and forced the city of Tunis to a capitula- 
tiod-on terms fuch as he chofe to offer. 

T&e naitation is clofed with mifcellaneous remarks. 
^ k:» The 
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^e firft of them roundly afferts too mtich, and theft 
aukwardly correfts itfelf. **That thefe wars wete nport 
^* the whole difalfarous and unfortunate, can be no ftib- 
"** jeft of fufprife, when we confider the manners and 
** the difpofitions of thofe who engaged, in them, and 
** the cUfficulties with which they were obliged to con- 
** tend. Actuated by romantic fervour^ and confident 
*^ of viftory, ihetr flans were always uniform j and iii 
*^ their fubfequent expeditions, they rately profited by 
*^ the mifcarriage of thofe that preceded.'* 

But the moft worthy of notice is a peremptory vote 
of cenfure upon the injuftice of the whole enterprife. 
''If we endeavour to trace the various caufes which 
*' led to the Crufades, we (hall find, that the opinions^ 
«« manners, and prejudices of the Europeans of the 
'* middle ages, all confpired to precipitate them into 
*' thefe enterprifes, without any confideration of Ac 
** injuftice y inby inanity ^ or impolicy of their cotidufb. 

*' Vain would it have been for any enlightened 
^^ Chriftian at that time to have urged, in order \o 
*' quench the flame of fanaticifm, and fpare the effufion 
*' of blood, that the Crufaders had no right to wreft 
'^ Judea from the hands of its pofleflbrs; and that theif 
*' zeal for the recovery of Bethlehem, where . * « . ; or 
*' Calvary .... could not juftify their violation of the 
'^ moral precepts of his Gofpel. To fuch arguments 
** as thefe the fuperftitious would not have liftened ; 
'* the caufe was too deeply implicated with their dar** 
ling paflions and prejudices, to be decided by an ap- 
peal to fober reafon, or the genuine didtates of 
Chriftianity*." 






a Mr. Gibbon. * Vainly would it be alledgeJ, that* the obje6i Of the Chri'^ 
flian's ¥7or(hip ' is not a local deity, and thaf the recwtry of Bethlehem or 
Calvary, his cradle or his tomb, loill not atone for the ffioUiWi of the moral 

frtce^ 
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¥6ta vindication of the policy and the juftice of the 
Crufades in their commencement, I willingly refer to 
Mr. Whitaker, who has occupied the ground I fhould 
have taken, in defending them upon the broad princi- 
ple of neceffary felf-defence : and I will only in this 
place briefly date fo much of the argument, according 
tO'tny own ideas of it, as may repel the general charge 
which Mr. K. has brought againft them. — What was 
the relative ftate of Europe and Afia at the time ? The 
Turks had recently over-run that part of Afia which 
lay neareft to the obfervation of the European princes, 
and with which their own lafety was moft intimately 
conne£ted. The Greek empire, enfeebled and ex- 
haufted, lay at the mercy of this martial power, which 
was frefh in the vigour of conqueft, and had planted 
its feat on the oppofite fhore almoft in view of Con- 
ftantinople. The Chriftian princes of the Weft could 
not but perceive their imminent danger in the progrefs 
of the Turkifh power. They had feen their religion 
perfecuted by it in the perfons of the Afiatic Chri- 
ftiansv with every mark of rancorous hatred and con- 
tamely. The duty of fubduing the profeflbrs of it they 
knew to be an avowed pra&ical tenet, written in the 
£rft p^ge of the Mahometan Law of nations. It was 
not unjuft in them therefore, if they endeavoured to r&- 
pel a force avowedly hoftile; and if they advanced 
their armies to meet it, before it came to their doors, 
and was too ftrong for refiftance, that, in the oounfels of 
human policy, was not unwife. — ^And fo much for the 
iecuri^of themfelves and their own country. — But was 
nothing due to their ally ? The Greek Emperor,, who 
in fuch a crifis was their natural ally by community of 

■" 

^ruepi^.rf tht Gvfpel, Such argumqits ^[lance aiide from the Icadea 
^(h^44.Q|f fuperftition/ &c. Chap. Ivijii^ 
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danger and th© ties of religion, had, by a folemn ap- 
pMoation, implored their affiftance, as the only hope 
whereon he could caft his finking fortunes. His let- 
ter, written for the purpofe, is ftill preferved, and is it- 
felf a vindication of the Chriftian arms. It is addrefled' 
to ^ Robert, Count of Flanders,, and all the princes erf 
Chriftendom *.* Befides reprefenting in it his own ftate 
of diftreis and weaknefs as extreme, he prefles on them 
efpecially the confideration of their own danger. The 
Patriarch of Jerufalem, whofe addrefs to the Pope in be- 
half of the churches of Paleftine is alfo preferved, urges 
them with the fame confideration. (It may be feen in 
;^miliu8 PauUus, (in his Geda Francorum, Philippo 
primo,) or, tranflated, in Knolles.) The Saracens, he 
reminds them, had once before carried into Europe that 
defolation which was to be repeated by the Turks t 
an argument, which mud have appealed flrongly to 
the fears of men, who ftill faw one part of Europe in-* 
feifted by thofe Saracens. 

At the Council of Placentia, where the war was firft 
agitated, part of the bufinefs of deliberation turned 
upon an embafiy fent by the Greek Emperor, to the. 
Pope, whom he might confider as the organ of Eu- 
ropean aflFairs, for the exprefs purpofe of foliciting fuc- 
cour. (Baronius Annal. A. D. 1095.) 

From thefe applications and letters, we may fairly in* 
fer that the danger was preffing, and that a regard to' 
their own fafety, and that of their ally, influenced the 
counfels of the Chriftian ftates in the firfl: movements 
they made. — Mr. Whitaker argues it from' the general 
ftate of things, without appealing to any particular do- 
cuments. 

» Domino, et gloriofo Comiti Flandricnfium Roberto, ct omnibus to. 
tius rcgni principibus Chriftianae fidci am Wibus tarn Laicis quam C^ 
rich. Apud Robcrtum Monachum, p. s. 

Mr.- 
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Mr. Gibbon, in the courfe of his reafoning, adioiU 
the principle of felf-defence, as fairly applying to the 
cafe; but he obje£^8 to 'the immenfe numbers and remits 
operationsy by which it was carried into eStQi. Mr. 
Whitaker has anfwered the objection. It may be. 
added ta his arguments, that Mr. Gibbon is inconfiilent 
with himfelf in laying the objection. For he allowa. 
^an boneft fympathy for their brethren' was a juft 
^nd reafonable motive of warfare to the Latins. Why 
then might not that fympathy extend to PaleAine, 
where the fufiering was greateft? Or if^ by the aflbcia- 
tion of other feelings, their fympathy was concentrated 
in that one point, the motive became fironger, lofing 
nothing of its equity. And when a nation has once 
pot itf^ in a pofture of hodility upon a competent rea- 
fon, furely it may be allowed to frame its own plan of 
operations. The points and courfe of attack cannot 
enter into the queflion oijujlice^. 

Mr. Kett makes no conceffions at all. He condemna 
abfolutely and without referve, pronouncing upon the 
enterprife as an unjuft, impolitic aggreffion. In the 
motives which could colledl fuch immenfe multitudes 
to the enterprife, I admit there was much of miftaken 
religious fentiment prevailing, which Mr. Gibbon faw, 
and has painted in his manner : and yet in a great na^ 
tional undertaking juflice may very wdl confift with 
wrong fentiments in thofe who are called upon to ex- 
ecute it. But a writer comes after him, who difcems 

:< lenifalem had fiUlen into the hands of the Saracens, before the Cm- 
fadera reached it. Some political cafuiliry may arife upon the right of the ' 
new pofleflbrs. I nqed not nieddle with it, as it is not moved by Mr. 
Gibbon, who probably knew he could draw no good argument from it. 
Mr. Kett has not taken the tioQble of learning who the pofleiTors were, 
but calls them Turks. 

£ 4 nothing 
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nothing elfe but that fentiment, who withholds from 
his reader every other view of the fubjeft, and fo denies 
him the means of forming a fair and rational opinion 
for himfelf. On which particular ground his culpa- 
bility refts. 

' All along this hiftory there hangs a ftrange bias to 
the unfavourable fide of the queftion, evidently caught 
from the page of Mr. Gibbon, but aggravated in the 
9purfe of compilation. A few of his finart and ftrik- 
ing paflages upon the ^ fanaticifm' that mingled with 
the policy of the undertaking, and upon the mifcon- 
du£t (hewn in the execution of it, feem to have made 
their impreflion ftrong on a mind, which came to the 
fubjefi: too paffive, and to have decided at once the 
whole caft and fpirit of the copy ; which on this ac- 
count is more unfavourable than its original, fixing 
xtiore unqualified reproach upon the principle of the 
warfare ; throwing a deeper (hade over its firft fuc- 
cefs; and ihewing more partiality in the charad:ers. 
Saladin is defcribed there only in his virtues : while 
the good Louis the Ninth is qualified merely as ^^ an 
enterprifing bigot.'' 

Although, after we have feen fo many pofitive er* 
jors, omifEons will fcarcely be confidered as faults, yet 
there is one I will mention, which in any other hiftory 
of the Crufades would be prodigious. 

The taking of Conftantinople by the Crufaders, fol- 
lowed by the efiablifhment of a Latin family, on the 
Ijmperial throne, is an event of fuch magnitude, that 
any remote connexion between it and his fubjeft would 
have afforded any other writer a fortunate plea for di- 
grefling upon it. But in the Elements of General 
Knowledge a ftep out of the way is taken, as if on 
purpofe to avoid it. For there is a tranfition from the 

third 
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third Crufade direftly to the fixth, to get rid, peF-^ 
haps, of a tedious repetition of narrative : which might 
have been wifely done, had not the fourth challenged 
particular notice for the above extraordinary revolution 
in which it ended ; which makes its hiftory tpo me- 
morable to be paffed over, and certainly not charge- 
able with famenefs. The fifth too was of a lingular 
kind. 

It is not eafy to comprehend whether the Crufadcs 
are aflerted to have been hurtful, or not hurtful, to 
Europe, in the following paflTage, which ftands by it- 
felf, unexplained by any context : " The conftant de- 
<^ mand of recruits to fupply the armies defiined for the 
^' Holy Land zuas very hurtful to Europe; and the evils 
'^ refulting from this drain of its inhabitants continued 
^^< to he felt for a confiderable time. Few difadvantages 
'^ however could arife from getting rid of a multitucfe 
^^ of perfons, whofe chief delight confifted in rapine and 
"plunder; or who, for want of the employments 
^'furnifbed by manufaftures, trade, and commerce, 
" livqd iu idlenefs and poverty." The two fentiences 
feem to nullify each other. 

There are fome remarks on the beneficial confe- 
quences of the Crufades, which repeat Dr. Robertfon's 
fentimetits. The firft of them points out the opportu- 
nity the Latins had of improving in arts and manners 
by their intercourfe with the Greeks. It would have 
fiood in a fuller light, had the hiftory previoufly in- 
formed us, that the Latins were fixty years in poiTeflfion 
l>f Conftantinople. 
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Vol. ii. p. I of 4di ed. vol. i. p. 532 of ift ed« 

" TBf Hiihry zf England:* 

IT'S adTantagcs arc hinted at in a (hort pre&ce : 
^ The advantages, which refuk firom an acquaint* 
anoe with the biftory of our own country, are too 
obvious to require many previous obfervauons. Such 
knovi'ledge is of the greateft importance to all tbofe 
*^ ^ho take an aeiive part in the public ferviee, rithev 
** as officers of the army or nary, magtftrates, or mem* 
^' bers of Parliament. And to perfons of all defcrip- 
<' lions it is equally agreeable, if not equally necef- 
'^ far}' ; bsc:mje, as every EngliOmoan finds a peculiar 
'' grati6cation in deciding upon the propriety of poU- 
*^ tical meafures, and eftimating the merits of thofe 
" who direct the helm of government, be cmnmtform 
'^ corre3 opinions y hy advtrting to ibe plans wbid have 
^*foT agis been purjuidj as conducive to the heft inierefte 
of the natiCHy or hy contemplating the cau/es of national 
di/grace or glory y if he neglefts to lay the foundation, 
upon which i'uch correft c^nions can alone be 
" built." The writing might be rendered a little 
nxNne elegant, and much more perfpicuous. 
The fpiendor of Engliih hiftory is alfo noticed : 
P. 3. ^* In the midft of civil commotions, as well as 
"in the intervals of tranquillity. Science, Genius, and 
^^Arts have flouriflied, and adx»anced the national cba^ 
roBer ahoive that of the neighbouring ^ates. For this 
is the country of men delervedly renowned for their 
'^ talents, learning, and dilcoveries in the various 
** branches of art and fcicnce ; to whom ftiture gene- 
*^ rations will bow with refpeft and veneration, as to 
lir guides and inftrufkors. In this iiland Shake- 

** fpeare 
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^^ Ipeare and Milton difplayed their vaft powers of ori-» 
^^ ginal genius, Locke developed the faculties of the 
*^ mind, and Newton explained and illuftrated the 
^' laws of nature. Here were trained thofe adventur* 
" ous navigators, who have conveyed the Briti(h flag to 
^' the extremities of the globe, added new dominions 
^< to their native land, extended the range of nautical 
^* fctence, and fpread the bleflings of civilization among 
*' the mofi remote people.** It is hardly poflible to clothd 
common thoughts in a more cumberfome, unfeemly 
drefs. 

Page 4 introduces the plan of the hiftory. ^* Referv- 
*^ ing a more exaft enquiry into the regular train of 
'^ events for future ftudies, let us at prefent confine onr 
** attention to a (hort view of thofe memorable reigns^ 
*' during which the principles of the prefent conftitu- 
** tion were developed, and thofe laws were enaded 
** which form its fupport." 

There is fomething injudicious in the plan. For 
the rife and progrefs of a conftitution, like ours, which 
owes its perfedion to the variety of its componeot 
parts, and their nice adjuftment, is a delicate and in- 
tricate fubjeft, not well fuited to the very firft eflays of 
juvenile enquiry, being allied in few points with the 
fimplicity of juvenile notions, feelings, and experience* 
The ad:ions and events of hiftory are of a more tan- 
gible nature. They prefent a piAure, which, in the 
difplay of charafter and incident and the fortune of 
affairs, readily meets the capacity of early obferv^tioa. 
There can be no doubt, I fuppofe, that many a young 
reader glows with delight over the battle of Creffy, 
and enters into the full importance of the day, who 
would perufe the Petition of Right with indifierence* 
In refpp^ of the learner's capacity therefore, which 

mod 
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inoflr writers regard as the bed rule for the order and 
inethod of conveying their information, it would hav© 
been wifer to referve the hiftory of the conditution for 
riper ftudy, and to begin with the general hiftory; 
And indeed the reafon of the thing feems to point out 
that order. For the rife and progrefs of a conftitution 
cannot be well underftood, by any mind whateverj 
without much previous knowledge of the general ci- 
vil, and political hiftory. A conftitution grows out of 
the emergencies and connexions of affairs. Its princi- 
ples are unfolded from the complex relations of the ftate, 
foreign and domeftic, varioufly modified by the pafting 
fluctuations of opinion, the perfonal qualities of the 
Ibvereign, and the fpirit of his adminiftration* Its laws 
too are framed upon particular jun£l:ures, which can 
be fiudied only in the order and progrefs of the main 
courfe of events. Thefe reafons induce me to think, 
that a confiderable infight into the general hiftory. of » 
country ftiould precede, or go along with, the ftudy of 
its laws and government ; and that a plan which in- 
verts this order cannot be the moft favourable to found 
information- 

I ipeak of the author^s plan as he propofed it to- 
his own mind, and has executed it. For it is de- 
fcribed to his reader a little more comprehenfive jthan 
it Tcally is: *^ Thofe memorable reigns" being nar- 
rated only fo far as they bear upon the hiftory of the 
conftitution ; and the fragments of other matter which 
adhere to that confined narration, being of no accounts 

Tlic hiftory begins with informing us, that, " Fron*' 
^' the vaft and gloomy forefts of Germany, Hengift and 
'^ Horfa, attended by their warlike followers, brought 
^^ into Britain new arts of war, and new inftitutions df 
^'"'civil policy. (A. D. 450.) From the obvious iew^ 

- - -^^ deri^Jy 
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■"dien^y of the Saxon mftitutions to eftabiifli puWud 
** Order, and private comfort, they found a welcome 
^ reception atnong fuch Britons as were timid and db-i 
** cile ; while thofe who were of a ferocious temper^ 
*' and fpumed the tyranny of foreign power, fled to 
'* the inacceflible mountains of Wales, and there cn-»- 
** joyed their original itidependence/* 

*' As far as we are able to difcem the imperfeft 
'^ traces of Saxon cuftoms and inftitutions, by the dim 
*^ lig^t of Roman and Engliih hiftory, we are firuck 
'* with their ixiildnefs, equity, and wifdom. The de- 
^^ fcent of the crown was hereditary, the fubordinatd 
** magifhratefs were elefted by the people, capital pa- 
^' nifliments were rarely inflifted for the firft oflfencei 
^* and their lands were bequeathed equally to all their 
" fons, without any regard to primogeniture/' 

It is a very violent mode of treating hiftory, to re- 
prefent Hengift and Horfa bringing with them fome 
fcheme of government, and one half of the natives fur- 
rendering their independence for the lake of living 
under it. Hengift and Horfa were Saxon adventurers^ 
who not unwillingly contracted their fervices for the 
defence &£ South Britain againft the Pi&s ; and if tliey, 
with their fixteen hundred followers, delivered it from 
an invading enemy, fo far they were benefaftors; but it 
owed them no further obligation. They ftaid in the 
ifland beyond the occaiion of their fervices, and began 
to provide a permanent fettlement there for themfelves^ 
inviting over freih numbers of their countrymen to di- 
vide with them its fpoiL Every one knows the fequeL 
During more than a hundred years fucceffive bodies of 
Saxons ppured in upon it, and waged a moft fanguinary^ 
exterminating war with the natives, who beheld no 
beauty in the cuftoms or inftitutions of their enemy^ 
which could allure them to fubmiffion, but in the ob- 
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Akiate defence of their coantry were ^ther (kin in 
ight^ or fubdued by dint of antis, or fordbly driveil 
pot of tbeir pofleflions. In arts^ in civility, and in thtf 
knowledge of government, the Britons were gready 
fuperior to their invaders. Nor is it fupported by.tbe 
tenor of hiftory, that their forms of government were 
more friendly to defpotifm than to the benefit of tbtf 
fiibjec^ ; or that they were fo felt and regarded by the 
Britons. The reverfe muft be inferred firom the fpi* 
fited and perfevering refiftance they every where mad^ 
i^inft the enemy, notwithftanding that the jealouiy 
and difunion of their many independent communis 
ties tended to check their endeavours.-*-The Saxons^ 
when they arrived here, were a rude and fierce race^ 
accnftomed to live by piracy and fortune, more than 
their own induftry. Out of the confiifions that at- 
tended their flow, deftruftive conqueft, arofe at la(bafi 
order of civil government, which has been praiiied by 
Ibme ^niters for its wifdom and mildnefs 2 and when it 
was once firmly fettled, the remains of the Britons may 
reafonably be thought to have been admitted to fliaref 
the benefits of it. It is commonly fuppofed to havtf 
been formed upon the model of their ruder polities m 
Germany. 

This curfory ftatement may guide Us in corre&ing- 
both the fpirit and the literal affertions of the extra£k f- 
have given from Mr. Kett's hiftory. It is untrue^ for in- 
ftance, that the Saxons or their inilitutions were v^-- 
comed by any confiderable portion of the Britons. Itid^ 
mod untrue that Hengift and Horfa imported from their; 
forefis, or from their {andy plains, any plan of policy^- 
tirhich fliould make their arrival an aera of improvement^ 
in public order and fxrivate comfort. -^His defcription^of^ 
the Saxon government aflerts the hereditary defcent^ 
d the crown too largely^ That rale ofJvLOce&Qn^MA- 

not 
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iidt So 'ibdi>le but that the fon was often fet afide ix 
waot of years or abilities, in &vour of a relation most 
•^Mible of affairs $ and in fome infiances the reigniag 
inince named bis fucceflbr* The equal partition of 
lands, which he mentions as a cuftom eftabliflied by the 
Saxons, ^^ was undoubtedly of Briti/b original/' accord* 
tog to filacldiloQe, iv. 33, But this is a nice diilindioo, 
not material. 

Aihort page is beftowed upon King ^^ Alfred, fumamed 
*^ the great, who derived that Ulujlrious title from theex- 
*' ercife of every quality which adorned the fcholar, th^^ 
^^ warrior^ the patriot, and the legiflator. After chafing 
^' tbeDaai(h plunderers from.his ffaores, he dire£)bed h^ 
^^ attentiofi to the internal regulation of his kingdom. He 
*^ digefted the difcordant laws of the Heptarchy intp 
** one confident code, adopted a uniform plan ofgov^rn^ 
^^ mentf and made ^vtry one of bis fubjeSsy witboiU regard 
*^ io rank ar fortune, refponjible to bis immediate fuperior 
**ybr his own condu&, and tbat of bis neighbour J* A 
Angular inftitution of Alfned^s, which deferved to he 
rendered intelli^ble* The common voice of our hi- 
flory may vouch for the following abridged account f:f 
it. A freeman to be law- worthy was obliged to. haw 
himfelf inrolled in fome decennary or tithing, which 
was an aOTociation of ten men^ ivbo offered tbemfelves t^ 
befureties for the ^x>d behaviour of each other. They 
ele&ed out of their number a he^d, under whofe direc-^ 
tioQ they decided the petty differences of their neigh- 
bourhood. If any one of themfhould be charged with a 
public offence, they were bound to have him forth*' 
comings or clear tbemfelves of aiding his crime and 
efeape ; or fuHain his muld:. Each houfeholder finely 
was refponfible for his family. — Some fuch accovmt as 
this would have explained the nature and limitation of 
the re^xM»fi.bility, which, when thrown into thefe yery 

vague 



Vague terms, " that every man was fubjeft to his iiri* 
•* mediate fupcrior for the condufit of his neighbour," 
feems arbitrary and fliocking. *' For the fpe«iy deci'*-- 
*^ fion of all civil and criminal caufes, he ejiahlijbed 
" coutts of jujlice in the various diJiriSis in ivbicb isom- 
*' plaints arq/e." The language is incorreft. ^' Of till 
^* bis injlitutions the mod remarkable and the moft 
*' celebrated v^as the trial by Jury* Too much praifb 
** cannot be beftowed Upon him for exempting his ac- 
** cufed fubjefts from the arbitrary fentence of a judgi^, 
*^ and leaving the determination of their guilt or inno^ 
** cence to a council of their equals, too numerous to 
** be influenced by mercenary motives, and <wbofe una- 
^ nimity could admit no doubts as to the juftice of 
*' their decifions.^' Good writers fpeak on this fubjeft 
with more caution. Blackftone, ^ Trials were permitted 
to be by ordeal, by the corfned, or morfel of exe- 
cration, or by wager of law with compurgators, if the 
parties chofe it : but frequently they were alfo by Jury. 
For wbetber or no their Juries confifted precHely of 
twelve men, or were bound to a flr%& unamnuty^ yet 
the general conftitution of this admirable criteripn of 
truth, and mod important guardian both of public and 
private liberty, we owe to our Saxon anceftors.' iv, 35. 
Dr. Henry, whom Mr. K. felecks for his Englifh hilta- 
rian in ^* the lift of books,'^ acnd never follows in the 
text, argues againft the notion that Jjiu^es, as now in ufe, 
were of Alfred's inftitution, and explains the twelve men 
defignated in the law of Alfred, which is thought to 
contain proof of the inftitution, to be no other than 
compurgators; who, we know, were produced by the ,00^ 
cufed to atteft their belief of his innocence, or vem- 
city. There is a confiderable difierence between twelve 
men declaring their own knowledge and belief; and a 
Jury weighing the depofitions of oth^s. And yef the 
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firft pm£):ice may be conceived to have paved the way 
to, (hat more improved manner of proceeding which we 
now value To highly^. 

P. 7. Alfred is followed by William : " The preci- 
*^ pitate condufl of Harold^ in rifldng his crown upon 
" the iffiie of a fingle battle, gave to William of Nor- 
^* mandy the kingdom of England. The conqueror 
*' overturned at once the whole fabric of the Saxon 
<< lawSf and erected the feudal fyftem upon its ruins. 
*^ A proper acquuntance with this extraordinary infti- 
^^ tulion, which was at that time common in all the 
*^ oountries upon the continent of Europe, conduces 
materially to illuftrate the hiftory of thofe times, €ind 
io explain the ancient tcjiure of landed property. • Fbr 
a particular account of it we refer to our bifiofy of' 
** Modem Europe.*' Much caution is neceffary in ap- 
l^ying that account to the hiftory of the Norman fettle* 
ment. For the innovation, if there was any then made, 
upon the tenure of property, confifted in the eftabliA- 
ment of thofe numerous rights and incidents, which ^re 
forgotten in that account. It recognized, as we faw, no 
regular feudal duty beiides that of attendance in war. 
Now that duty either in perfon, or by immediate de- 
puty, was annexed to the tenure of land under the 
Saxon government. The hiftory of the Norman change, 
therefore, muft be coraprifed, exaAly, in the omif- 
fioiis of that account to which we are referred for 
fiitisfadion. — ^That land was fo holden under the Saxon 
government, is a fafe pofition, clear of the queftion 
which has divided our lawyers and hiftorians, whether 
the feudal conftitutions, generally, were introduced by 
William, or fubfifted before his arrival. 

** The firft of the Norman tyrants not only broke 
"the line of hereditary fucceffion to the crown of 
*' Enjg^Uuid, but reduced the people to the moft abje£l: 
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^* flavery; The eonfifcatiohs of the Saxon •ftates, And 
^^ the general dlftveis of their proprietors, plainly iodi- 
•* cated his policy and rapacity. All the lands of the 
^^ natives were either jHzed' for the kingj or given to bis 
^^favourites', krge trafts fomserly cultivated by tj>e 
^' induArious Saxons were abandoned to the origitiiit 
^< wildnefs of nature; and even, whole counties ^v^re 
^^ converted into forefts and waftes, to afford an uriu 
** bounded fcppe to hig paiSon for the chafe." We 
xnuft be aware that the foreds did t)ot aftuaUy cover 
wbolle co^ntiesy as New Foceft, which wa» by much 
the l^geft of them,^ certainly left part of HampQiins 
&ee to the nxoce ilvfefnl. occupation of tillage and pafhr- 
Ntge. Hiftory njay very well difpenfe with thofe fe^ 
rioua ftraina of hyperbole. 

. la matters which are the obje6t of judgment and 
commou reafon, much liberty of expreiSon is allowed 
to a writer, beca^ufe every loan's own mind may dire& 
him how to qualify and reilr^n it. But of pure faifto- 
ricfiJi f^.we Q^XTy about us no internal rule: tbejiftr 
later muft fupply the neceflikiy limitations, wbetPCc bis 
language may miflead our ideas by too much jbixity. 
This refle&ion, if juft) would include a ceofupe.of 'the 
author's writing, when he aflerts that ^^ all the kniEbrgf 
^^ the natives were either fe^zied for the king, or ^ven 
^* to his favourites," fuppofing it to be aflerted negli- 
gently^ and not from miftake- But fuch a miftake was 
ooce current, and a good writer would have avoided the. 
appiearance of it. An extra£i from Black(lone's,Com>- 
ment. ii. 4. will afford fome jufi crkicifm upon the; whole 
of the author's very loofe and incorrect notions. of the. 
Norman fettlement. * But this feudal polity, which 
was thus by degrees eft^bliilied over all the continent 
of Europe, feems not to have been received, atdeaft not 
univerf^Uy, and as a part of the national conftitutioD, 

till 
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tin tkt reign of William the Nonnan. Not but that 
it. is reafonable to believe, from abundant traces in 
•our hiftory *and laws, that even in the times of the 
Saxons fomething iimilar to this was in ule : yet not ib 
extenfively, nor attended with all the rigour that was 

afiljerwards imported by the Normans This intro- 

du&ion of the feudal tenures into England does not feem 
to havQ been eifefbed immediately after the conqueft, 
orbjf the mere arbitrary will and power of the conqueror \ 
but to bofoe been confented to by the great council of tbe 
nation long after his title was ejlablifhed. Indeed from 
the prodigious flaughter of the Englifh nobility at the 
battle of Haftings, and the fhiitlefs infurredions of thofe 
who furvired, fuch numerous forfeitures had accrued, 
that he was able to reward his Norman followers %vkb 
very large and extenjive poffefjions: which gave a handle 
to the monkifh hiAofians, and fuch as. have implicitly 
followed them, to reprefent him as having by tbe right 
of tbe.fword feixed on all the lands of England^ and 
dealt thsm out again to bis own favourites. A fuppofition 
gitocinded on a miftaken fenfe of the word conqueft>; 
which in its feudal acceptation lignifies no more than 
:acqmfitiod ; and this has led many hady writers into-^z 
yirMge hyiorical mijlake^ and one which, upon the (ligfafteft 
^examination, will be found to be mod untrue, Htory 
{Hift. of England) is very explicit in diftinguifliingthe 
ibreral claiTes oi. proprietors who retained their land^ 
Much valuable reafoning, and appeals to original dn^ 
cuments on this fubjed, may be feen in Sir M. Ii«kr'$ 
Hiftory of the Common Lavv, p. 93, &Ct chap. y. . : >:vi 
1 .:£lements of General Knowledge, p. 8, " Tbe Jewriiy 
\51'of 'the foreft laws fufficiently marks the felfiiliner^^ 
*5. Iris diverfions, and the cruelty of his temper. Th&l^ 
*.* pf an an'mial w^ valued ftt a higlier rate than ihw 
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*^ of A man ; and ibis uncontrolled and deftniAWe atri-^ 
^ bit'iQn was extended h Ibe fowls of the air atid the beajls 
*' of the field. With the Norman language^ which was 
*^ adopted in the fervices of the Church, as well as in 
^* the courts of Juftice, were introduced tlie Norman 
^^ laws.** If the Norman language was introduced 
into the fervices of the Church, it is* a change not com*- 
monly known to our hifiorians; and I believe the author 
to have faid it without any thought : for fo curious a 
t&&, if it were true, fliould have been fupported by 
authorities. Latin, I fuppofe, was the only foreign 
language ever ufed in our Church. 

*' The ancient trial by Jury was exchanged for the 
'^ uncertain and unjuft decifion by fingle combat. The 
** extinftion of all fires at die melancholy found of the 
*^ curfew was a ftriking emblem of the extinftion of 
^* liberty. The nation, groaned under every diftrefe 
^^ that an obdurate and politic conqueror could inflift ; 
^^ and their chains were fo firmly rivetted, as to require 
"a degree of energy and unanimity to break them^ 
*^ which the timid and opprefled Saxons had not fuffi- 
^^cient refolution to exert.'* 

A paiiage in Blackftone will now tend to clear up one 
point: ' The nation at this period feems to have groaned 
under as abfolute a (lavery as was in the power of a 
wkrlike, an ambitious, and a politic prince to create. 
• • • « The laws too, as well as the prayers, were admi- 
aiftered in an unknown tongue. 'ITie ancient tri^ by 
Jruy gave wkj to the impious decifion by battle. The 
foreft laws totally retrained all rural pleafurcs and 
manly recreations, ^nd in cities and towns the cafe, 
was no better \ all company being obliged to difperfe; 
and fire and candle to be extinguifhed by eight at 
Afghtji at the found of the melancholy curfi^u. Th6 
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uftitiiate property of a]l lands and a coniiderable^ fharei 
out of the prefent profits were vefted In the king, or by 
lAm granted out to his Norman favourites/ It is cer^ 
tain that Mr. Kett had this paflage before him : and it 
feems that, in turning it to his uFe, he has taken <^ the 
^^ ultimate property of all lands," which was only the 
badge of feudality impofed on them, to imply the 
a6lual feizure of them into ufe and poffeffion: thus de* 
ducing from the words a pofition, quite contrary to the 
writer's fentiments, which what they were we have 
feen already. 

** In the following reigns of the Norman tyrants the 

^'^fame hardfliips were endured with little alleviation. 

" The people (till continued to have no refource againft 

♦' the execution of the mod fanguinary laws. The exor- 

^* bitant power of the king, and its frequent abofes^ 

*^ at length roufed a fpirit of oppofition, which was at 

*^ once determined and irrefiftible. But as his feudal 

^^ demefnes were large, and his influence extended 

** over a great number of vaflals, ibey did not think 

*^ themfelves fufficiently^rwi^aW^ to oppofe his autho-< 

*^ rity, without fecuring the cooperation of the other 

*^ poBeflbrs of land. They therefore held out to the 

^ commons the moft advantageous inducements bjr 

" promiiing to ftipulate with the king few a redrefs of 

** all public grievances, and an augmentation of tfanlr 

*^ common privileges." A great commotion rai (ed by^ 

fome unfeen and unknown agents. The)^, Who i^^fliie 

vaflals on the royal demefnes were immediately uitdfii 

the influence of the king, and' furniftied him a fo^JiS^ ' 

upon which he could depend 5 and this made^thp lit^ 

tempt to oppofe him diflicult. They are ncrts the pel*-*-* 

Ions therefore. To fill up the chafm of fenftV I jA^pbte 

reading. The great barons and their confc^er^es •(}}&? 

not think themfelves, &c. 
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*^ In Runney Mead the great foundation of Englift 
f * liberty was laid. There the reluftant and perfidious 
'' John, after having repeatedly difregarded their for- 
•' mer folicitations, was compelled to fign Magna 
*' Cbartay and the Cbarta of the Forrjl. 

*^The arm of force and terror, which his triumphant 
^^ Barons held over his head, was ftrengthened by the 
" claims of juftice. It is true indeed, that, as they held 
*^ their ejlates by the feudal tenure^ they were obliged to 
^^ fubmit to the conditions he impofed, and to obey the man^ 
^' dates of an arbitrary chieftain. But as all the kings 
'^ from the conqueft had folemnly fworn at their coro- 
^^ nation to revive the laws of Edward the Confeflbr, 
^^ and had uniformly violated their engagements, they 
" conceived themfelves juftifiable, when their partizans 
^^ And adherents were fufficiently ftrong and numerous^ 
*^ to demand from John, by the power of the fwotd, 
f^ the full execution of his promife/* If *^ obliged" 
means they were obliged by the feudal flipulations to 
do and fuffer whatever the King chofe they ftiouW do 
and fuffer, it is untrue in fa£l. If it means, reduced to 

. that ftate by force, or by the encroachments of regal 
power, is there not an inconfequence in the reafoning? 
TThere follows an analyiis of Magna Charta : '* The 
^' abje(Sk and fervile ftate of the people previous to this 
*^ event is fufficiently evident, from confidering the 
*f immunities granted by Magna Charta, and the 
" Charter of the Foreft. The Barons vindicated more 
*^ of their rights than merely confifted in the abolition 
*^ of their own hardfhips and grievances. Finn in 
*' their engagements to the commons, who enlifted 
*^ under their ftandard, they obtained for them many 

^^ of their own privileges. They were equally ex- 
*^ empted from uureafonable fines, or illegal diftrefifes, 

^"'for fervjce due to the crown^ and acquired tie frkfi^ 
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" ^fff rf^yp^fi^ of their property by will. The pTOvi- 
fions of Magna Charta enjoined ah uniformity of' 
weights and meafures, gave new encourajgements to 
commerce, by the proteftibn of foreign merchants ; 
*^ prohibited all delay in the adminiftration of juftice; 
^^ eftablifhed annual circuits of judges ; confirmed the 
^^ liberties of all cities and di/lrids; and proteSed every 
" freeholder in the full enjoyment of his life, liberty, 
and property : unlefs they were pronounced by his 
peers to be forfeited to the laws of his country/' 
That charter contains * fixty-three articles : thofe which 
ffand in the front of it, as the fecond, third, fourth, 
fifth, fixth, feventh, eighth, and forae others, relate ex- 
clufively to the feverities and injuftice that had beeh 
pra6tifed in the exa£lion of the feudal incidents. It h 
remarkable that Mr. K.'s analyfis contains no allufiofi 
to this branch of the charter ; though we may be furfe 
the barons and military tenants regarded it as the moft 
valuable ; and it was in fa£l the great object for which 
they had taken up arms. But as in ^' the hiAory of the 
f' Feudal fyftem'* he omitted thofe incidents ; nowr 3ft 
the hiftory of our own conftitution under it, he oMts 
the reformation (by ftatute at leaft) of the rigours atid 
abufes that had been grafted dpon them. 
V The analyfis ftates, that the fubjefts now ^^ SicqijSred 
^^ the privilege of difpofing of their property by will/* 
The fingle article refpefting wills is the twerity-fiSth'. 
It concerns only perfonal property. Real prdpi6rty 
could not be alienated by will for ages after. Nor was 
the privilege of difpofing of perfonal property acquired 
through Magna Charta. That article only guards and 



* According to the edition of Blackftone. In fome other copies it is 
difibrently divided. 
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-c<Ki$rins the. tefiamentary difpofal of a portion of per- 
fonal efiates, after debts due to the King had been 
difcbarged out of them. — Ita tamen quod nihil inde 
amoveatur donee perfolvatur nobis debitum : quod 
clarum fuerit et refiduum, relinquatur ezecutoribus ad 
faciendum teftamentum. defiincti : et fi nihil nobis de- 
beatur ab ipfo^ omnia catalla cedant defun£lo,falvis ux^ 
on ipjius et pueris raiionabilibus par tibus fats. So much 
even of the perfonal eftate was put out of the teftator*s 
power. 

P. 12 goes, on to Henry III. "In the reign of 
/^ Henry the Third, ivbicb although it was of longer 
^^ continuance than that of any other monarch who 
*^ has ever fwayed the Englifh fceptre, and was re- 
" markable for vexatious conflids between the haugh- 
** ty barons and a capricious king, we may difcover 
'^ fome of the earlieft traces of a reprefentative legiila- 
^^ ture/' The fentence may be made Englifh, by leav- 
ing out the word wbicb ; but ftill it will want fenfe, 
in. the words '^although it was of longer continu- 
^^ ance/' In this reign, [which] altbtmgb it was long 
.and turbulent, we difcover traces. The longer it was^ 
we fliould expe6l to make the more difcoveries in it ; 
and turbulence itfelf is not adverfe to innovation. 

*' The more regular edabliihment of the Houfe of 
'^ Commons may however be referred to the fucceed-^ 
V ing reign of Edward the Firft. Note. J. D. 1265, 
*' Jnno iS Edw. I.*' 

Edwai'd the Firft did not begin his reign till 1272, 
the ye^r pf his father's death : at which time he 
was abfent in Paleftine. '* Strongly aftuated by the 
^^ martial fpirit of his age, he engaged in long and 
*^ expenjive ivars againft JVales and Scotland^ in corife^ 
^' quence of which his treafurj'^ was exhaufted, and his, 
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^ only Tefourcc for regular fupplies wai foutid Id the^ 
" contributions of his fubjefts," who were therefcnre' * 
invited to fend reprefentatives to a general parliaraent, ■ 
in which ** many excellent laws were pafled, ji. Dm *'- 
^^ J2y§" In the year 1275 ^^® ^^^ againft Wak» 
was only in meditation. That againft Scotland was 
ftill more remote. ' " 

The conftitution too of this Parliament is unfaith«- 
fully defcribed : " The flieriffs of the different counties 
were commanded to invite the towns and boroughs to 
fend^deputies to parliament/' The deputies from lie 
counties are omitted, though they were more frequent* 
ly fummoned than the others to Edward's parliaments^ 
and now form fo very confiderable a member of the po- 
pular refx^fentation. The author appeals to a copy of a 
writ in- Dr. Brady, p. 149, for a view of the parliament 
as it wi^ compofed anno 18 Edw. I. That writ aftually 
never mentions ** towns and boroughs," but dire^ 
the Sheriff of Weftmoreland to return ' knights from 
the fhire,' — duos vel tres de difcretioribus, et ad laba* 
randum potentioribus militibus de comitatu pradi&o 
fine dilatione eligi. It is even adduced by Dr. Brady 
to prove that cities and boroughs were not admitted ta ' 
a (hare in the public councils by reprefentation. The ' 
reference and the text, we fee, do not Hluftrate each 
other. However it is certain that cities and borougbi^ 
were direfted to fend reprefentatives to parliamexit 
before this time, though Dr. Brady is not the author 
who will afford us the beft information on the fubjeA^ 
as he had particular opinions to maintain refpefting it* 
In Rymer's Foedera, vol. ii. p. 249, is a writ to fummon^ 
knights, citizens^ and burgeJfeSy as early as the nth 
year of Edward I. — ^To complete the inaccuracy of this 
page, " towns and boroughs" are put together, inftead 

of 
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of cities and boroughs.-— Thofe who have ever txumcd 
their thoughts to the general queftions of parliamen- 
tary hiflory, will know very well how to rate this in- 
iUlention. 
. P. 14. " From tlie praife which many writers give 
'* to this great monarch, fome fhare muft be dedu3:ed 
*^ on account of the neceffities to which he expofed 
" himfelf by his frequent wars. The provifions of 
*' Magna Charta had doubtlefs been very conducive to 
*^ the extent of freedom ; but we find, that with wbat- 
** ever veneration the people might regard them, they 
*' had been continually violated, whenever the immedi" 
** ate predecejfors of Edward the Firft were powerful 
*^ enough/* The connexion between the two fen- 
tences is not apparent. The firft of them would find ^ 
mope fuitable place in the next paragraph, which is 
upon Edward's character. As John lived not unuch 
more than a year after the figning of the charter, and 
Henry III. fills up the line between him and Edward L 
the words " immediate predeceffors" fland upon the 
very utmoft edge of truth 2 but candour may reafon- 
ably fupport them. 

I have gone over ten pages of this Englifli hiftory^ 
which is only a fmall portion, a third part, of the chap- 
ter devoted to the fubjeft, but fufEcicnt to afcertain it* 
general cbarafter. — ^The remainder is of the fame caft, 
jkoo often avoiding that diftinft and open way of ftat^*^ 
ing the matter, w^hich is abfolutely neceflary for con- 
veying the firft elements of information ; being fcanty, 
where our annals run full and clear ; and confining it- 
felf within verbal allufions to the main topics of our 
conftltutional hiftory. One example more may fix my 
meaning very exadly ; 

P. 
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P. i6 of 4th ed. vol..ii. p. 550 of ift ed. vol. 1. 

^^ In the martial reign of Edward the Third, th6 
'* parliament is fuppofed to have affumed its prefent 
" form by a feparation of the Commons from the 

Lords. The celebrated Jlatute for dejining treafons 

was one of the firft produftions of this newly mo- 
*^ ddled aflembly." If the world has agreed to cele- 
brate this aft of legiilature, a young enquirer into the 
laws of his country is hardly dealt with, when a plain 
account of it is denied to him. He receives no hifto- 
rical Idea of the thing itfelf from a defcription which 
refts in fiich a general term as "celebrated." He 
learns only that other people have admired it. 

Tq the firft editions one page affirmed, that the par- 
liament under Edward the Firft " paffed the celebrated 
*^ law for defining the crime of treafon, for eftabliihing 
^^ manufadures in various parts of England, for fup- 
" porting the parochial clergy, &c." a Angular law 
indeed, which embraced fo many diverfe objeds. But 
the next page affirmed, that ^* the celebrated ftatute for 
*^ defining treafons was the production of the newly 
*^ modelled parliament under Edzuard the Third." Thfe 
difagreement is taken away in the fourth edition, 
which gives the ftatute folely to Edward the Third's 
parliament. 

In the fame page is a little inattention' to Chrono* 
logy : " The glorious victories of Crefly, PoiSiers, and 
*^ Agincourt, cannot feil to engage our attention, mid 
*' fill the mind of an Englifliman with the bigbeft arid 
'^ moft favourable opinion of the valour of his anceftors. 
** The laurels reaped by an Edward and a Henry are 
'^ ftill frefti and unfading ; and the voice of fame will 
^* proclaim their exploits to the remoteft pofterity. 
*^ Scenes of inteftine commotion fucceeded: and the 
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*^ honfes of York and Lancafter combated, with th© 
** malice of demons, and the fiercenefs of barbarians, 
** for the crown of the meek and pious Henry the 
*^ Sixth. The country was abandoned to the defola- 
*' tion of war ; the blood of the nobleft families was 
" (bed in the fatal battles of St. Alban's, Wakefield, 
*^ Tow ton, and Tewkefbury; but no advantage ac- 
*^ crued from fuch inhuman contefts to the general 
^f good of the people." 

A chronological note fixes the year 14.00, &c. to 
*^ Henry the Sixth,** at which time he was not bom. 
The doubtful title of Henry the Fourth raifed a rebel- 
lion at that time : but the author in the text fpe^s 
only of inteftine commotions after the battle of Agin- 
court, which was in 1415, for the crown of the meek 
and pious Henry the Sixth. 

In this £ngli(h hiftory the author has often -tran- 
fcribed from the laft chapter of Blackflone's Commen- 
taries, (he acknowledges the obligation once, for'a feyv^ 
ing of Sir Matthew Hale,) and has often obfcurcd the 
fenfe byretrenchments andomiffionsinjudicioufty made. 
But that chapter itfelf is a fupplement to a full work, 
and only hints at many things which bad been before 
explained at large. It is in many refpe£ls merely a p^m^ ' 
ration, which recalls and coUefts the heads of inforij/ 
mation previoufly committed to the reader*s memotyi ■ 
Had this been attended to, the author would bav^^' 
perceived the neceffity of going more fully into fome- 
topics, upon which he has only repeated an abridge-' 
ment of a recapitulation. 

Chapter II. is upon the advantages of ther Biitifb^ 
conftitution. 
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Language in general.^* 

IT is natural to fuppofe that the modern tongues 
were derived from the ancient, which were fpoken 

*^ in the fame country But when weobferve 

^^ that certain words ufed in one quarter of the globe 
are like thofe in another which is very remote^ and 
that fuch words have exa^ly the fame (ignification, 
and were fo ufed long before the prefent inhabitants 
^^ had any intercourfe with each other, how is this to 
** be accounted for ? And whence arifes the affinity in 
^^ fome remarkable inftances between the Greek and 
^^ Hebrew, Greek and Sanfcrit, Greek and Chinefe, 
** Englifli and Arabic, Turkifti and Celtic, Welfli and 
*^ Arabic, Latin and Otaheitan, Latin and Turkifli, and 
^'Englifli and Perfian?" 

We" fee a difficulty fiarted in the hiftory of lan- 
guages. Certain words are common to languages 
fpoken in parts of the world remote from each other. 
How is the faft to be accounted for ? In the firft pair, 
Greek and Hebrew, the folution is plain : part of the 
Greeks were of Phosnician origin ; there was fome 
trading communication between Greece and Phoent- ' 
cia; and their colonies were fettled in a kind of neigh- 
botorhood along the ihores and iflands of the Mediter- 
ranean. That Hebrew and Phjoenician were the fame ■ 
languages in fubHance is well known. I am unable to 
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*^ vecdired the letters of their alphabet from the Hiab* 
*^ nkians." 

*^ Theoriea of the origin of laBguage.** ^^ Various 
^* theories hate beea foimed to account for the origm of 
^* la&gaage, which, however ingenious, are fer from 
** being iaiis&^ory. The celebrated author of the 
*^ Wealth of Nations fuppofes, ^ two &vages, who had 
^fn^met beeo taught to fpeak, and who had been bi^d 
^ up'revH^e from the focieties of men, would naturally 
* begia^to fbcm that language, by which they would 
' endeavour to make their fen^timents mtelligible to 
^ ead»^ odie^y by uttering certaia founds, whenever 
*1h3Bf meant to<ien©te objeAs.'* 

A xjueftion has, been moved, whether man, with thcf 
iimple facultids'of body and mind that belong univer- 
ially to his fpeicie^, is competent to fcxrm a language for 
himfelf. While fome maintain that he might, others 
jiid{ge it to be a work above his^ mere natural powers^ 
Tbe^enqturylie^ upon the verge of metaphyfies. An« 
odmr ^neflioD, whether in any indance he ever aSivt^ 
ally batfa^ taught himfelf to fpe^, is refolved into a 
pfaia-biftorjeal: enquiry. Suf^iing him able to do it,' 
athifd^fpeculation arifes, in what way he would pro- 
ceed, were he put to the tafjc. The fcc^e of it would 
be tO'fhew, in what order he would invent his words j 
n^qq 'what principles he would claiBfy objefts, and 
Feduce th^ra under common names ; how learn to 
esprfdb his feelings and ideas, and branch out tj^e 
Aa&itefubfiance of found into all the windings, whither 
ifi^ wants or his ingenuity might choofe to lead if; 
iDr; Smith's treatife oh th&formation of languages takesf 
up the laft enquiry .--Mr. Kett, by not attending t& 
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tliefe diftin6t views of the fubjed, fpeaks of that trea-* 
tife with the lefs precifion. He proceeds to obferve, 

*' The condition of thefe two (krages is wholly ima- 
^^ ginaiy, as it cannot apply to any perfons who have 
** ever been known to exift. It may fairly be alkedy 
how they came into fuch a ftate ? Was it in confe- 
quence of their own previous determination ? If it 
was, then they muft have converfed, in order to 
^' make fuch agreement. If it was not the refult of 
fuch a meafure, they muft have been placed there 
by other rational and talking beings, and muft con- 
fequently have acquired from them the names^ 
^^ which in their reclufe condition they applied to the 
** fiirrounding objects. If they borrowed the terms 
*^ from others, then of courfe the hypothefis of a Ian- 
^^ guage, coniidered as an invention of the favages 
*^ themfclves, falls at once to the ground." 

As Dr. Smith plainly begs the fituation of thefe 
two men, we might out of courtefy grant it to him. 
He alks it merely as an hypothefis. — But Mr. K. con* 
fiders the hypothefis vicious in itfelf, and reducible to a 
contradiSion : not dividing accurately, I think. For 
it is poflHble they might have been placed or left there 
^^ by other rational and talking beings," without ac- 
quiring from them the ufe of fpeech : as thofe who 
have the gift of fpeech need not, and do not perpetu- 
ally exercife it. The experiment made by the King of 
Egypt gives as much plaufibility to the fuppofition, as 
a mere fuppofition requires. Nor is the hypothefis fo 
very abhorrent from our notions of the favage life, 
which, in the many caiualties incident to it, may eafilj 
be imagined fome time or otlier to have caft two of 
our fpecies into that ftate of dcftitution. 
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^^ Englj/h Languaget,*^ 

Of Dr. Johnfon it is faid that *' many of his words 
are rarely to be met with in former writers, and 
feme are purely of his own fabrication*.*'— The 
charge is made out by a lift of his verbal innovations ; 
^' * Refufcitation, orbity, volant, fatuity, divaricate, afi- 
^^ nine, narcotic, vulnerary, ^w?^ir^wwrt//V, papilionaceous, 
" obtund, difruption, fenfory, cremation, horticulture, 
germination, decuflation, eximious^ &c. If thefe 
words be not peculiarly Johnfon's, I do not know 
where they are to be found. He who loves to drink 
only from the pure wells of Englifh undefiled may 
think they ought to be inferted in the index expur- 
gatorius of our language.'' To this, I underftand by 
report, fome gentleman has anfwered, that Dr. John- 
fon's own DiSionary will fhow where thefe words are 
to be found. The anfwer is juft, upon the whole, 
IVfoft of them afe fupported by authorities above ex- 
ception, and fome of them by the ufage of our very 
beft writers, as Bacon, Milton, and Dryden. I may add, 
that any Englifli fcholar, moderately well read in his 
own language, would have pronounced upon the fpot, 
without confulting a diftionary, that three fourths of 
thefe words bear the mark of age and ufe. * Narcotic, 
vulnerary, empyreumatic, decuflation,' are fo familiar 
in fcience, that I am almoft aftiamed of defending 
them. * Refufcitation', * fenfory' and fome others are 
fit for the moft elegant pens. * Papilionaceous' in the 
fourth edition is reprieved from fentence, being allowed 
probably to go to Botany. — At the fame time, I am not 
infenfible to the harm which works of tafte receive 
when they are loaded with the phrafeology of fcienCe. 

G All 
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An that is Englilh may not be proper for erery compo** 
fitioD. Bat this b another matter. 

Would it be fuppofed the writer of the foflo^ng 
ftntences was ferioiiilj pleading the caufe of pare Eng- 
Islh^andcorredtafte? p. 131 ofifted. p. i30of4th. '^ It 
^ is not eafjto efBmate how much the Scotch (ed. 4th 
^' Scotch writers) have contributed to the value and 
•* ibe impfiriance of literature" Our literature, I fup- 
pofe. ** In the various departments of Poetry, Criti- 
^^ cifm, Hiftory, Philofophy, and Sdence, they ha\re 
'' exerted themfelves with no lefs diligence than ta^ 
^* lents^ We (hould defervedly be regarded as toafafti^ . 
^ Jious and rigidj if we were to criticife their mode of 
*^ expreflion with too much feveriiy. We may however 
^ be allowed to obferve, that their firft publications arc 
^^ often marked by tbofe Scotticifms, or national pecu- 
** liarities, which are in fucceeding editions expunged. 
*^ Hume, Robertfon, and Blair, by careful revifionshave 
** refined and poliihed their works, wUcb bave vety 
*' bigb fretenfions to occu^ a place next to that of the 
« Britifli claffics." 

•* We are the more defirous of pointing out the de- 
^ feAs of Johnfon, and Gibbon, on account of their 
^' great reputation. We ought not to be dazzled with 
*^ the fplendor of their names ; and as we are ready to 
** give due praife to their beauties, it cannot fairly be 
** required that we (hould palliate or conceal their de- 
" feds. 

** If writers will contribute to make our language 
unneceflarily more particoloured and motley than it 
was before ; if they deliberately add to its corrup- 
tions, and baften its decline, they are juft objeds of 
^^ cenfure \ and unlefs their deviations from its idiom 
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^.^ be remarked and avoided^ how can the diftindfion 
^^ between a pure and a vitiated fl:yle be prefcrved??* 

. P. 134. '^ The manly and dignified profe, and the 
^^ rich and fublime poetry of Milton^ far from beiiig 
?' degraded or fettered, are exalted and adorned by 
^\ their ftyle 5 and it was his peculiar glory to apply 
" with confunimate tafte and (kill the flowing and un- 
" fhackled periods of blank verfe, to the majefty of an 
*^ epic poem. The increafing tribute of praife has in 
f« (every age fubfequent to his own been paid to the 
** ftqres of his vaft erudition, and the flights of his 

*^ tranfcendent genius." Ibid. The great Locke^ 

^^ in a jJain and fevere ftyle, well adapted to the philo* ' 
fophical precifion of his refearches, unravelled Hie 
intricacies of the moft interefting branch of phik>fo« 
phy by tracing ideas to their fource, and developing 
" the faculties of the mind. In the illuftrious reign of 
** Annie, when Britain reached a degree of glory in li- 
f^ terature and arts, which might be put in competition 
" with the age of Pericles, or Auguftus ; Swift^ in 
*' clear and familiar diftion, unaided ,by flowery ohia- 
5* ments, exprefled the diftates of a ftrong underftand- 
^^ ing and lively invention .*' I quoted this only for the 
flylej but a miftake in hiftory occurs by the way. The 
reign of Queen Anne may be taken for our Auguftan 
age in literature ; and perhaps in arts too, if tbatet- 
preiEon means a low ftate of them : but did the arts 
ihine out in England, either then or at any other time, 
as \inder Pericles? If they did, hiftory has been very 
unjuft both to the patrons of them, and the artifts. I 
fuppofe likewife they never attained any great per* 
fe£lion in ancient Rome, ArchiteSure excepted. 

P. 138. " Converfation and Pronunciation. Ourtt^ 
" marks have been generally applied to the Englifli, 
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^^ conidered as ^ wntten language : but books have a 
'^ much more cxtenfivc ufe, than merely to regulate 
^ the prance of writers ; for tbey are caLuUted to cor^ 
^^ red the errors of corwerfatiarij end cammunicaU lofb ac^ 
*^ curacy and furitj to fecial infer crmrfe-*' This founds 
more like a difcourfe on ethics than on the phrafe of 
common con^erfation } of which the author is going to 
fix the true fiandard. ** There will always be lefs va- 
*^ riatum of fpeecb prevailing among the natives of diffe^ 
*^ rent provinces, and lefs vulgarity of dialecij in propor- 
^' tion as well written books are circulated and perufed.** 
(Might not the fame thing be faid as well in fewer 
words^ ^ there will always be lefs of provincial coarfe-* 
nets and peculiarity^' hie.) '^ Bui the ftandard of the 
^^ language ought to continue the fame f* {tut creates 
a difcord between two pofitionsj which would of them- 
felves agree very well together :) ^^ it fhould confift in a 
** compliance with general rules ^ and the practice of the 
*^ poltfbei ranks of fociety. Such regulations at once 
'^ re(cuc it from the caprice of individuals^ and efiablifh 
^* a barrier againfl the encroachments of commercial 
^^ i^om, profeffional phrafeology, vulgarity, ignorance^ 
" ^nd pedantry." When a ftandard or teft is fettled^ it 
is very convenient to know wlio the perfons are that 
keep it. Seeing in this laft fentence " the poli/hed ranks 
'^ offociety^' were declared the guardians of our tongue, 
I endeavoured to afcertain their clafs and quality ; and 
obferving they had fpecial charge to prote6l it againft 
** profeflional phrafeology, and pedantry," I concluded 
that men of letters were among the enemies to its 
purity ; and that '* the polifhed ranks" muft be no 
Other than *' the higher ranks of fociety," the terms 
fhoft fitly agreeing. I was confirmed in my opinion by 
tf^t immediately follows, " The correft fpeaker re- 
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^^jeftt local and provincial forms of expreffion, for 
*^ thofe which are general. He converfes neither in 
'^ the dialeft of Somerfetfliire, nor of Norfolk ; but in 
" that elegant phrafeology which has received the 
** fan6Uon of the beji company.'' *' He neither counte- 
*^ nances by his approbation, nor authorifes by his 
pra&ice, new fafliioned phrafes, or upftart words, that 
have only novelty to recommend them ; whether 
they are introduced hj the great or the vulgar, the 
'^learned or the ignorant;'^— But now the purity of 
our language is in danger from the great. So ^^ Uppj:\ 
*^ thefe occafions a good tafte will prove the fureft guide. 
He conforms to idiom and analogy ; and at the fame 
time that he confefles his obligations to learned men 
*^ for their labours in attempting to reduce his native 
*' language to a fixed ftandard, he forgets not, what is 
^^ of great importance for an Englifliman ever to recol- 
** left, that the pure wells of Englifli undefiled are 
" fupplied by a Teutonic fource, and that the genius 
" oir.the Britifli language, like the fpirit of the Britifh 
^^ people, difdains to be encroached upon by arbitrary 
*^ and foreign innovations *." Thanks, it feems, are 
due to learned men for their endeavours in this affair; 
but flill they have troubled the fprings. A note how- 
ever is ftrongly in their favour. ^^ * Quintilian defines 
^* and fixes the true ftandard of converfation with his 
*^ accuftomed judgment — confenfum eruditorum." 
" ^^ Thofe who write only for the prefent times laboijit 
f' to adorn their ftyle with modifh phrafes. A popuJaV 
'^ fpeaker, iand particularly a member of the Hbufe of 
'' CJommons, enjoys a kind of privilege to coin ias maxi-f 
^^ words as he pleafes ; and they no fooner receive the 
"lanSion of his authority, than they intrude iipoh iis 
'^ frbrii every g^uarter in letters, plays, aod periodical 
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^^j^uMications. But fuch words refemble the flies that 

^* arefeen fporting in the fun only for a dor, and afttr- 

^^ 'wards appear no more. TTie people of fkfliiony ever 

^^ fickle and fond of novelty, are as prompt to rejeft as 

^ they were to adopt them ; and they feldom furvive 

^ the occafion that gave them birth." The people of 

fafbion one would fuppofe were ** the poliihed ranks," 

whofe pradice was to be our rule ; but the men of 

learning have now fuperfeded them. 

In pronunciation, ** the higher ranks of fociety" 

are prone to irregularities, ** Fortunately indeed, tbe 

^•feoph at large are not influenced by the changes of 

^* (afliion, but long adhere to ancient and eftablifhed 

" ufages ; and therefore among tbem we muft look for 

** that uniformity of ivriting andfpeaking, which perfons 

^ in tbe bigber ranks of life too frequently facrifice to 

'^'caprice, and a love of diftin&ion and novelty." The 

fUndard we fee being firll lodged with the poliihed 

ranks of fociety, in the courfe of a page pafled into the 

bands of the learned ; and now remains with the 

people at large. 
Ik 

P. 144 of 4th ed. p. 148 ift ed. 

*^ Latin Language,'* ' 

1 HE Eolic and Doric dialeAs may be very clearly 
^^ traced in the Latin language. From the Eolic geni- 
*^ tive in aujy we^^e formed the feminine plurals in arum. 
^^rom the Doric x pro r, are derived the words of the 
*•' firft declenfion. From the Doric third perfon plural 
^^ in ovri for sa-i was formed the Latin third plural] in 
** unt ; from the genitive in 010 was formed the Latin 
^^ genitive in i." From the train of r^afoning it is ma- 
nifeA the genitive in 010 is given as a peculiarity of the 
Doric dialect. The extraft, and rnuch more upon the 
5lje fubjeftj is a repetitiou of Lord Monboddo's re- 
marks 
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tnarks on the derivation of Latin; though^ as ixtty.l^a 
readily fuppofed, he does not bring the inflance of j 
from 010 as a proof of its Dorifm. 

" The Latin yields the fuperiority to the Greek lan-» 
'^ guage^ not only with regard to melody of found> but 
*^ compafs of expreffion. It has no dual number, audi 
^' has only one tenfe to denote the pa/i perfe^y wbicb 
^' do^s not exprefs whether the aSiion Jlill continues to bp 
** carried on: but the Greek can exprefs this equally by the 
^^ preterperfefl: and the aorift." The very effence of a 
tenfe denoting the fajl perfe6i is in declaring that the 
adiion does not continue to he carried on. And the Greek, 
if it exprefled any one thing equally by two tenfes, wpuM 
have no more compafs than a language which had but 
one of them. But the Greek is thought to havea fur*- 
periority, limply becaufe by means of its two paft tenfes 
it can di/iingui/h the modes of paft time and a&ion. The 
ftttthor, I prefume, wifhed to ftate, that the Latin preteri* 
tutli perfe6):um, as it is called, is ufed often as an aorift» 
* Ibid. *^ It is not eafy to give a fatisfaftory reafon why 
^^ the Romans did not, in imitation of the Greeks, ip- 
^^ troduce the article into their language. This is one 
*^ of its ftriking defeats." The Greek language itfelf 
muft have been without the article at the time a dialect 
of it was planted in Italy. Of Homer it has been re- 
marked, that the article feldom or never occurs in his 
works : no wonder that the Greek colonies, which mi- 
grated into Italy fome centuries before the Trojan \J«r, 
did not bring it with them. If the reafon be af^eii, 
why the Romans did not adopt it after it was invented 
by the Greeks, we may anfwer, that the Romans did 
not begin to fiudy the art of language till they Were 
too old to learn a new grammar. When at laft: they 
had accefs to Grecian literature, they did, it is true, 
enrich their tongue^ with a variety of new terms'^ifetlj 
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expneffiqnsjbecaufe fingle words and phrafes find an 
eaCy circulation from one language into another, the 
change being trifling in each inftance : but the gram- 
mar of a language once well fixed, refifts a change, 
even of improvement, which would fhake it in its ge- 
neral ftru6ture. The Greeks of a more lively and in- 
ventive mind, could not reft till they fpoke with the 
fame fubtlety with which they were accuftomed to 
think, and fo impreflfed their philofophy on their 
language : but w'ith the ^rtifts of language ia other 
countries we muft be fatisfied on eafier terms.-— Much 
th,e fame reafoning will explain why the Latins were 
unfurnifhed with a dual number, (Mr. K. barely men- 
tions the fa6l,) for the JEdliCy the ftock from which 
Latin was broken off, did not poffefs it: ToT; ^uixoT? 
dpt^fj^oiS ouTOi (iEoles) ov yJ^r,yroii, xa^d 7Cj ol 'Pa;<uwtToi ra^ - 
rcoy ovT'Es iiroixoi. Gregorius de Dialeft. 2Ai> ed, Koen. 

*' Thp aflSftance which Homer, Hefiod, and the 
*^ tragedians, afforded to Virgil, was fimilar to that 
'f which in other branches of compofition, &c. Menan- 
^^ der gave to Terence, — Polybius to Livy. — As a cop^ 
*^ mujifrom its own riature b^ inferior fo the original lubicb 
^^ it imitates, they have all fallen fhort in point of origin 
^^ nalitji and fervour of compofition. The Ipft comedies of 
*^ Menander and Philemon, and the loft books of Poly- 
** bins, if tbey could be recovered^ zuould probably make . 
^^ Juch difcoveries as confiderably to abate tbe praife ufu- 
^^ ally bejlowed upon Terence and Livy^^' *' The want of 
*^ originality was in fome meafure though imperfefily . 
^' Hipplied by genius and tafte.*' Need we in this affair ■ 
have recourfe to ingenuity and conjefture, when we 
poffefs fuch ample data for a direfik decifion?— Terence - 
himfelf introduces his dramas as tranflations Irooi.tbc 
Greek. His prologues turn upon fuqb declarations as 
: Menander fecit Andriam et Perintbiam.— Clu» 

con« 
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convenere'in Andriam ex Perinthia Fatetur tranftulifle^ 
atqttt^ ufum pro fuis.— -Quam nunc aduri fumus^ Me- ' 
naodri Eunuchum — Ex Integra Grasca integram comcer* 
diam Uodie Aim adurus^ Heautontimoroumenon. The 
ancient advertifements in the front of the feveral plays 
hold the fame language : Eft tota Graeca — Graeca Me- 
nandru-— Tota Menandru. Donatus in his commen- 
tary fwells the evidence. On thefe gromids we are 
.enabled to pronounce pretty exaSly upon the obliga- 
tioQA Terence owed to Menander^ without a MS. from 
Herciikiieuin ; and^ in rating his merits I believQ 
men. of learning have always fet afide, without hefita* 
tion, the &bl^, the fentiments, and the characters to 
the account of ApoUodorus and Menander, refervin^ 
to. Terence the praife of pure and elegant Latinity, oJF 
which he has fliewn himfelf a perfect matter. — On the 
otherband, we have no reafon for thinking that Terence 
borrowed much from Philemon. Whether or no, if a 
manufcnpt of this Grecian were brought to lights 
it would make any difcoveries in regard to Terence, is 
more than I will venture to predift, either way : but 
in the mean time it feems to me a piece of unfound 
learning to throw the queftion of Terence's obligations 
to Menander, which are already well afcertained, upon 
fuch a contingency, or to mention them in the fame 
fentence with Philemon. 

Nor do I think that our opinion of Livy's talents 
would be lowered by the recovery of Poly bins. We 
know already that he took the fubftance of much of 
his hiftory from Polybius 5 but we know alfo that he 
could derive his eloquence, his lights and beauties of 
compofition, and his never-failing good fenfe, on whit^h 
accounts it is that we admire him, from no other fource 

than his own cultivated mind. 

.- ■ . . p 
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p. i88:of4th ed, 
" Modem Greek" 

1 HE modern Greeks pay only fo much attention to- 
*** grammar, as confifts in forming two cafes by in- 
*^ flexion, namely, the genitive and the accufative, and 
*^ the perfons and numbers 6f verbs : but with refpeft 
*^ to declenfions and conjugations they obferve no 
^* rules. In their conjugations they imitate the genei- 
*' ral praftice of the moderns, by conjlantly making uft ' 
^' of auxiliary verbs. In their pronunciation they ftriftly 
*^ attend to accent, and hence the quantity of words is 
*' not only difregarded, but often moft grofsly vio- 
** lated : and they have entirely loft that fweet modu- 
^^ lation and variety of foundy which graced the lips of 
*' their anceftors." Lord Monboddo, to whom the author 
appeals, does not report the grammar of modern Greek 
quite fo defeftive. * They ftill form (he fays) tWo 
cafes by fleftiouj viz. the genitive and the accufa- 
tive ; and thej have genders and numbers both in their 
Juhjlantives and adjeSiivcs, (Virtually denied by Mr. K.)" 
They form fever al of their terfes alfo by fteSfmij and 
like wife the perfons and numbers of their verbs. But 
my friend informs me that, in their declenfions arid 
conjugations, they hardly follow any rule.' Motl- 
boddo, vol. iv. 102. {No rule Mr. K.) — The f^'eci- 
mens of modern Greek given in Eton's Survey of the 
Turkifh Empire, if they truly reprefent the language 
now in ufe, prove thefe feveral points; viz. that 
the Greeks have genders and numbers in the noiinsr, 
and form tenfes and modes by fleftron, not ^^ by cwk^-" 
^^Jlantly ufing auxiliary verbs ^^^ and befides this, thiat 
they have a dative cafe, as well as the two others, in 
their nouns. The memorial prefented to the Emiii 
prefs Katharine affords the beft fpecimen; and a fhoit 
extract from it may give fome general idea of the lan- 
guage. 
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guage, as it is now written^ and (hew bow the Greeks turn 
it to exprefs modern inventions ; OJx frTj<ra|w,ey, fay the 
Greek, patriots, xa) oJx Irouju-sy roy^ caf ^y^a-avpovf, ouk h^'* 
(raiJisy sijxij ^rupiov xoViv xa< (rt$rfpiov$ fffspa$ {a oy $vyol[^6baL 

rij^^y ijpof mp^cr<pepsiy tro) ttJv ^w^v 3^ ra xn^fAOilx avrujv, ^ 
wx.Ju'iiy.rSs (Tss ^jfravpovs. It will readily be underftood. 
that they are foliciting for a fupply of b^llg ^nd gun- 
powder. 






Eloquence," p. 203. '^ Figures of fpeech \yere 
firft introduced by neceffity, deriving their origin 

froQi a want of iimple expreilions The imagi*- 

nation and the pailions have a very extenfive influ* 
ence over every language : their operations are ex- 
f;prefled by words taken from fenfible objeAs; and 
*^ the iwnes of thefe fenfible objects were in all lan- 
^^ guages the words moft eafily introduced ; and were 
*^ by degrees extended to thofe thoughts, of which 
^^ men. liad more obfcure conceptions, and to which 
^^ they found it more difficult to aflign di(lin£); appella- 
^f tions. They borrowed therefore the name of fome fen- 
f^ fible idea, where they found, or fancied they found, 
^' fome affinity. Hence the origin o/* tropes a.ndjigures, the 
^' former (rf which convey two ideas to the mind, by 
^i, aieans of one word ; the latter throw the fentence into 
^' a different form from the common manner of expref* 
'< fion/' The author has a reafonable idea of the origin 
of^ tropes ; but of figures, as diAinguifhed from tropes, 
haw can it be faid, with any attention to their nature, 
tjmt " they borrow the name of fome fenfible idea?" or 
how can their origin be referred to any fuch procefs of 
the nriind as has been defcanted on ? Figures are not the 
ofiBpring of an imagination, tracing likjencffes and ana- 
'? ; logics 
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In dtuwhig his comparifon between ancient and m<^» 
dem hidorians, and obliquely cenfuring the former be- 
caufe they introduce fet fpeeches into tiietr works, 
which he iuppofes contradi<^ our notions of probability, 
the author does not attend to a difference between an* 
cient and modem manners. Speaking was an art in 
jnuch more frequent ufe among the republican flates 
of antiquity than with us. It was with them the 
daily inibrument of bufinefs and authority, in war, 
as well as in peace. The Greeks in the field were 
the fame perfons who the day before had debated 
affairs in the public place, or liftened to the debate. 
An a£^ion, or a retreat, was a ilate queflion with them, 
in which the general often found it prudent to fecood 
his orders by his eloquence ^. And although the Ro- 
mans were not fb much governed in that way, and the 
conful carried it with a higher hand, yet, if I remember 
well, the fame turf that was turned up for the en- 
trenchment of their legions, w^s often piled into a lo- 
firum for the general. — In reporting or imitating ta^ 
r ungues of Jlatejmen in the fenaU^ hifiorians cannot be 
thought to (hock any notions of probability ; provided 
that, when they attempt it out of their own flock, they 
are faithful to the known charaSer and fentiments of 
the fuppofed fpeaker. And if it has not been fafhionable 
with our modem writers to do it, they have endea- 
voured to fupply the defe& by fet diffcrtations on the 
motives, the expediency and the wifdom of public 
meafures, and to convey in that manner the infor- 
mation which in ancient hiftory we receive from |be 
mouth of the principal agents themfelves.— Diodorus 
and Trogug are 7/0/ againft fpeeches in hiflcMry; and 
though I pay no great regard to their authority, when 

fo 
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fo much better may be had, yet, from their remarks cm 
jiie fubje£t, it is plain, the writers who had leaft talents 
for oratorial compofition, ftill did not fuppofe that the 
.hiftory of ancient afTmrs could be written well without 
it. Trogus blames Livy and Salluft for their harangues, 
becaufe they were direSiy while he * allows himfelf td 
■Employ the oblique form. Diodorus, who does not 
.mention either Livy or Salluft, and who was probably 
dead before Livy's work was made public, had occa- 
.iion to refleft upon fome of his countrymen, who had 
indulged their talent for oratory fo far, that the 
ipeeches had driven out the fafts of their hiftory : but 
while he jufily complains of this intemperate loquacity, 
he has the good fenfe to commend a due mixture of 
rhetoric and narration, fuch as we find in the beft mo- 
dels of ancient writing ^.-— With a great refpedl for 
Herodotus, we cannot wifli to fee any part of the Old 
Teftament put on a level with his writings ; for t\\w 
reafbn, among greater, that the penmen of it had in^ 
finitely better ordinary means of afcertaining both tha 
aftions and the difcourfes which they have recorded, 
than Herodotus poffeffed. 

I remember to have read, not the very fame re- 
flexions, but like to thefe, elfe where quoted. * It i» 
ftranjge to fee the difference between Ccefar's own 

** €tuam orationem— obliquam Pompeius Tragus expofuit ; quoniam 
in livio et in Salluflio reprehendit, quod conciones diredas, pro fua ora- 
ttpnc, operi fuo inferendo hiftorise modum exceflbrint. Juftin. xttviiu-s. 

CaAXojxiv IX T?f Tropw?? m^ayfjLOcreiu^ to mu^irott' opnhovffm ya^ 
Tiii ifopios; t5 «ro»xi^i« xtKofffA^v^cn, xoLT Wwv9 TO^of ? a^ayxjj w^w 
. 7iaf£anff^ai xa\ tu; TOMTovt Xoyot/;' i^ ravrm Tnf ivxa^^Utq w^* a* 
If^avroifi ccvortfrnffcu j3ot>X))Ss»*}»' aery ojav ta rni ^i^^rcur$ti/t avenri 
frDtff^svTov Y} ffVfjJooiy^ov ^lifMiyo^iav, rj ru» uXhifv t» TQiovrop, h fA.ii ti- 
^ap^fiK9Tu9 ovyxetraQaiHiv irpof Toy? •» Tor? Xoyotj ayuyuf, xa» uira^ 

-vTTttiuos »i sj>«, X. T. h. Diodor. lib. xx. a. 






cxpreffionsj' becaufe fingle words and phrafes find an 
eaiy circulation from one language into another, the 
change being trifling in each inftance : but the gram- 
mar of a language once well fixed, refifts a change, 
even of improvement, which would fhake it in its ge- 
neral (lru£ture. The Greeks of a more lively and in- 
ventive mind, could not reft till they fpoke with the 
fame fubtlety witli which they were accuftomed to 
think, and fo imprefled their philofophy on their 
language : but with the artifts of language in other 
countries we muft be fatisfied on eafier terms. — ^Much 
the fame reafoning will explain why the Latins were 
unfurniflied with a dual number, (Mr. K. barely men- 
tions the fa6l,) for the iEolic, the ftock from which 
Latin was broken off, did not poflefs it: ToTg Smy.97g 
ici^ijLr/is o'jroi (^Eolcs) o*J xip^ij-zrat, xa-^i 39 01 'PujumIoi rd- ■ 
nay ovrs; iroiMi, Gregorius de Dialecl. 281. ed, Koen. 

^^ The afliftance which Homer, Hefiod, and the 
^' tragedians, afiforded to Virgil, was fimilar to that 
^* which in other branches of compofition, &c. Menan- 
'* der gave to Terence, — Polybius to Livy. — As a cop^ 
** vuijifrom its own nature be inferior to the original 'zubicb 
*^ it imitattSj they have all fallen fhort in point of origin 
'^ tiaiUy and fervour of compofition. The loft comedies of 
*' ^lenander and Philemon, and the loft books of Poly- 
^* bins, if tluy could be recovered^ zi-ould probably make. 
^^/ujb difl'CK'rrirs as conJideraHj to abate tbe praife vfu" 
^^ ally htjioxui'd upon Tcrencv and Lizy.^' *' The want of 
*• originality was in fome meafure though imperfedly . 
** fupplicd by genius and tafte." Need we in this afisdr • 
luivo recourfe to ingenuity and conjecture, when we 
piUlcfs fuch an)ple data for a dircd decifion? — ^Terenoe^ '. 
himfelf introduces his dram^is as tranllations from.tbo ..v 
(irock. His proIogv;c5 tuni upon fuch decjaratioos 
thelc : Mcnandcr fecit Audriam et Perintbiam.- 

oon- 
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to much better may be had, yet, from their remarks cm 
the fubje£t, it is plain, the writers who had leall talents 
for oratorial compofition, ftill did not fuppofe that the 
hiilory of ancient affairs could be written well without 
it, Trogus blames Livy and Salluft for their harangues, 
becaufe they were direSiy while he * allows himfelf td 
employ the oblique form. Diodorus, who does not 
mention either Livy or Salluft, and who was probably 
dead before Livy's work was made public, had occa- 
.fion to refleft upon fome of his countrymen, who had 
-indulged their talent for oratory fo far, that the 
ipeeches had driven out the fafts of their hiftory : but 
while he juftly complains of this intemperate loquacity, 
he has the good fenfe to commend a due mixture of 
rhetoric and narration, fuch as we find in the beft mo- 
dels of ancient writing ^.-— With a great refpedl for 
Herodotus, we cannot wifli to fee any part of the Old 
Teftament put on a level with his writings ; for tl^is 
reafbn, among greater, that the penmen of it had in^ 
finitely better ordinary means of afcertalning both the. 
actions and the difcourfes which they have recorded, 
than Herodotus poffeffed. 

I remember to have read, not the very lame re- 
flexions, but like to thefe, elfe where quoted. * It i» 
ftrange to fee the difference between Ccefar's own 

** Quam orationem— obliquam Pompeius Trogus expofoit ; quoniam 
in Livio et in Salluitio reprehendit, quod condones diredas, pro fua ora- 
ttonc, operi fuo inferendo hiftoriae modum ezceiTerint. Juftin. x^vui.'3. 

CdyjiOfAtf fx T^c Tropix?; m^ayfjLOcrtiu^ to 'mupu'Trott' opnhovffm ya^ 
Tiif iropMB? ri trotxi^ift xtKocr(AV<r^en, kar Iptovf tonrov^ MotyxTi w^w 
TMfJidpfff^ai xai tIk Tot8Tovt Xoyot/;* tC^ ravrm Tnf ivxak^iuf w^* a* 
f^avTc* uvortp^ff^i j3ot>X))Si»*}»' aery ojav tot, rni ^i^^rcuru^ avenri 
iTftff^sVTov }? O'VfjJoov^iOV ^lifMiyo^iav, r) TU9 a.'h'kvv t» luiQiiroitf h ^ ti 
^ap^nnarcifs ovytetTaio»iHi9 irpof rov^ ir roTf Xoyot; ayu/vaf^ xtu 
4/7rtci7ios »§ U79f K. T. K Dlodor. lib. XX. a. 

fl 
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fpeeches in his Commentaries^ and thofe whidi Dion 

. Caffius makes for him, both in the circumftances and 

Tcafons of things. But the hiftorians left their proper 

bufinefs, and played the orators upon thefe occafions* 

And therefore Diodorus Siculus found fauk witli this 

way of inferting fet orations into hifiories^' (which 

gave a wrong view and appearance to the fcene of af- 

fiiirs) ^ and Trogus Pompeius blamed it particularly in 

.Livy and Salluft. But Herodotus has much of the 

iimplicity of ancient times : his fpeeches are natural, 

containing for the moft part a bare narrative of what 

was faid or done; only the perfons tell their own 

fiory. But of all the fpeeches which are to be met 

withal in any hiftory, there are none (o natural^ or 

. .vrhich bave JiicB plain cbaraSicrs of truth in thern^ as 

thofe in the Scriptures/ Jenkin on the Reafonablenefg; 

and Certainty of the Chriftian Reli^n^ vol. ii. Pref., 

P. 13 z of 4th ed. vol. ii. p. 90 of ift. 

'^ Worts of Nature.'' 

C/LUMSY and miftiapen are the inftruments^of art, 
'" when compared with this finiftied and beautiful or- 
^* gan. True it is, that the microfcope enables us to 
<f furvey the fmaller works of nature, and that the te- 
" lefcope exalts our profped to the wonders of the ce- 
" leffial bodies : but thefe 3XQ fixed and limited to cer* 
** tain diJlanceSf and particular points of view ; on^ is 
** adapted to meafuring the magnitude of a planet, the 
" other to examining the formation of an infe£l : but 
>« the eye wonderfully accommodates itfelf to every 
<* diftance within its own extenfrue fpherc. WithotU ^- 
ii «;«,//;«« of its force, or the energy or diflinamfo tf 
'/, it alike furveys the page of learning, cm^ 

^^braoet 
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*^ Itraces the wide profpefts of fea and land, and takes 
*| in the countlefs conjiellatiens of the heavens. In what 
*^ manner it can adapt itfelf to thefe very different ob- 
jeSs and diftances, feems not to be clearly under- 
ftood by anatomifts : we know however enough of 
its effe&s^ to fee the moft evident traces of defig^ in 
*^ its formation, and its moft perfeA fitnefs to the 
** fpheres, in which different animals move. The ftudy 
*^ of Optics, to which thefe remarks may lead, is one 
^* of the moft pleafing branches of fcience." 

The ufe of a land-telefcope for five minutes would 
diffipate at once all this reafoning, which tends to 
perfuade men they have a more extenfive range of di- 
ftiftft vifion with their naked eye, than with the tele- 
fcope. They would find the reverie to be true ; that 
the telefcope is not confined to a fingle point of view, 
tut may be adjufted to a much wider fphere of obfer- 
vatibn than their natural fight takes in ; fo that the 
fame inftrument fliall fhew them the petals of a flower 
at the diftance of fixty yards from their window, as well 
as the fatellites of Jupiter. There is a blank of diftinft 
vifion immediately before the eye ; at the diftance of 
fix Of eight inches clear fight begins, and reaches to a 
length of which every man's experience may fix the 
boundary. The circle of darhiefs round the telefcope 
18 greater, and varies according to the fize of the in- 
firUment; but wheii once we point it beyond that 
circle, it enables us to expatiate over a much larger 
field than we can embrace with the unaflSfted natural 
fight.— In his way of managing the comparifon, the 
au&or afferts very unaccountable things on both fides. 
Firft, That the artificial inftrument " is fixed to a Cer- 
** tain diftance.'* Secondly, That the eye *^ embraces 
^ the wide prc^peS: of fea and land^ without diminu- 

H • *^ tion 
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*^ lion of the diftinftnefs of its powers/* It -were fafa: 
to look again. 

There is fomething very remarkable in the eafy 
aftion of the eye, in the quicknefs and facility with 
which it feizes different diftances one after the other, 
Aiding over a large tra£t of profpeft, and gathering up, 
as it paffes, every point and objeft in fucceffion. We 
exert this faculty without any fenfible effort : aiid it 
muft depend upon a moft exquifite delicacy of ftruc- 
ture, which allows the eye to vary its aim, to affume 
a new configuration fuited to each point of view, to 
quit one for another, and another j with a moft rapid 
fluency of precifion. In each inftance, the rays are to 
be infleSed with fuch nice degrees of inclination, as to 
be brought to a point always upon the retina : and for 
this end an adjujlment of the organ takps place, as in 
the telefcope. And perhaps this is the comparifon which 
the author fliould have illuftrated, in order to (hew 
the fuperiority of contrivance in the work of nature. 
P. i68 of 4th ed. p. 129 of ift. 
*' The leajijhock given to the planets of our fyftem, 
** which conftantly are in motion around our globe in 
*^ fuch different direftions, would bejufficient /o crujh it 
*' to atoms ; but the tracks which they purfue, and the 
velocity with which they move, are both uniform 
and unchanging: their gravity is regulated by an 
^* infallible meafure, and their general harmony is not 
'* interrupted by the flighteft variation, diforder, or ac- 
^^ cident. The Earth performing her annual and di" 
*^ urnal circuit aroUnd the blazing centre of the Jyjiem<i 
*' fo as to produce a regular change of feafons, and a 
'^ fucceffion of light and darknefs : the Ocean giving 
^' to mankind the conftant advantages of its tides i and 
^' although frequently tempefluous, and fometimes 

>*^ threatening 
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*^ threatening to mix its waves with the clouds, yet 
^^ obeying the invariable laws of its flux and reflux, 
*^ and never flowing beyond its prefcribed bounds. . . . 
•* Time and fpace^ fubftance and heat, are the vafl: ma^ 
*^ terials of nature ; the wide univerfe is the fphere in 
** which they aft; and life, activity, and happinefs, 
'* conftitute the end of their operations.** 

So far as we are acquainted with the cotiftitution of 
nature, we have every reafon to believe that the pla- 
nets might receive a very great fhock, and be hurled 
out of their prefent orbits into other regions of fpace, 
nefelrer to, or further from, the fun by millions of miles, 
without any concuflion of our globe : which not only 
would preferve its form and fabric entire, but would 
experience no other effedl than that of fome difturbance 
in the figure of its orbit, if they were brought fo near 
to it, that their attrafting force fhould come in com- 
petition with the fun's. The author had juft been ob- 
ferving, that ^^ we are now taught by the improve- 
'^ ments of philofophy to contemplate the blazing co- 
'^ met with admiration, devoid, of terror." The fame 
philofophy would equally offer itfelf to abate our ter- 
ror, if the planets were fuppofed to deviate into comets; 
though it muft be owned we cannot view any change 
in the general order of thofe vafl: bodies, even in 
imagination, without being overfliadowed with awe. 
That no fuch derangement is to be apprehended, the 
author afliires us, upon a very extraordinary view of 
the prefent conftitution of the univerfe : " but the 
*^ tracks*' (he goes on to ftate) ** which they purfne, 
and the velocity with which they move, are both 
uniform and unchanging J* The faft is, that the ve- 
locity of each planet is for ever varying through every 
point of its orbit : and this makes the view of nature 
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infinitely more wonderful^ than if thofe bodies purfued 
feverally an equable courfe. The one fidfe principle, 
which mifled all the ancient aftronomy into endlefs 
perplexities, was the fu[^fed equability of the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies. The moft inteiefting 
part of modem afironomy is, that it has {hewn the 
heavenly bodies are continually lofing or gaining mo^ 
ments of velocnty, by a certain law, through their aitire 
levoludon ; and by introducing this inequality, it has 
fimplified a moft hannonious whole. — ^An ^^ annual and 
*^ dmmal ctrcmii of the eartb rtmnd the blaasing centre of 
^^ theJyJUnC* forms a moft fingular phenomenon, quite 
unknown to aftronomers. 

In the lame track of reflexions," (p. 172 of 4th ed.) 
we find fuch fentences as thefe : '^ Thou haft clothed 
'^ the fur&ce of the earth with the refineibing verdure 
'^ of grals, and the thick forefts ojfiatelj trees: thou haft 
^^ enriched it with fuch abundant vegetables^ as are 
^^ more immediately conducive to the fuftenance of 
'^ man/' — ^' By looking back through the long feries 
^ cf paft ages, we afoend to the developem^it of thy 
'^ creative power, as the primary caufe of all exiftence ; 
^ and we obferve the proofs of thy ommpotence again 
^ manifiefted in the moft tremendous maimer, vfh&k at 

thy oommand tbefntndations of the deep were broken 

up/' A flip of memory here, which does violence 
Id die fenle. (Jxmniedns of the deep.) '^ — Thus ex* 

tending its eager views to the contemplation of ob- 
^^ jeds fo vaft, fo various, and ib magnificent, mir fouls 
'* feel the narrownefs of their faculties to ccnnpidiend 

thy opentions, and are overwhelmed in the con* 

templation," Sec. Not Englifli. 
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P. 2g6 of I ft ed. vol. i. 2^J of 4th ed. 
*^ Hiftory of the Jews." ^^ The Ifraelites, or ancient 
*^ J^ws, were thofe diftmguifhed people, who were 
^^ favoured by the immediate care • . . and condu£ted 
*^ by his efpecial guidance to Judea, a place of refi* 
^^ dence promifed to their remote anceftors. In confe- 
*^ quence of their obftinacy, idolatry and wickednefs, 
^' and more particularly for the rejeftion of their Mef- 
'^ fiah, they were fubdued by the Romans, &c." The 
Jews, it has been remarked by our Divines, feem never 
to have relapfed into idolatry after the captivity in 
Babylon; reclaimed, we may fuppofe, by the fignal 
execution of thofe judgments which had been in fuch 
folemn manner denounced againfl the fin, and moved 
too, perhaps, by the groffer enormities of it they faw 
praftifed by their enemy, from which their own minds, 
not entirely devoid of jufter fentiments, muft have been 
difpofed to recoil with violence. From the filence of 
the four Evangelifts refpefting it, we mm have a plain 
and certain proof that this was not one of their na-f 
tional crimes, which brought down upon them their 
fecond great calamity. 

P. 274. ^^ Mofes, in a long and moft interefting de^ 
^^ tail of* threats and promifes, foretold the exact man7 
ner in which bis people were ordained to be happy 
or miferable, according as they followed or difobeyed 
" the divine laws. At a fubfequent period, when Je^ 
rufalem was laid in ruinsy and the Jews were groan** 
ing under the forrows of the Babylonifli captivity, 
Ifaiah folemnly addreffed Cyrus by his name, more 
** than a hundred years before his birth, as the deliverer 
*^ of Ifrael, and the new founder of the Holy City. 
[Note] Ifaiah B. C. 757. Cyrus B. C. 589. Interp. 
of Prophecy." The real weight of the argument is 
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leflened by flating the prophet Ifaiah to have delivered 
his prophecy when Jerufalem was laid in ruins ; for 
that event was part of the matter of his predidions; 
and the ftriking point of them is, that he foretold the 
manner of a reftoration and deliverance, more than a 
hundred years before Jerulalem was taken. His death 
B. C. 6g6. Jerufalem taken, 587. Blair. 

P. 381 of ift ed. p. 418 of 4th. 

*^ A Roman, during the pureft times of the com- 
*' monwealth, thought that frugality formed a part of 
'^ his glory ; and at the fame time that he expofed his 
^* life to every danger, in order to fill the public trea- 
'* fury, be performed military fervice without Jiipend or 
*' gratuity, . Every one thottght himfelf fufficiently opU" 
^* lent in the riches of the Jlate^ and would have ejleemed 
** it unworthy of his character to require any emo- 
" lument from the offices with which his country 
^^ had invefled him, and which he held only to con- 
^* tribute to h^j aggrandizement/'—" Regulus — ^Emi- 
*^ lius Paullus." " This virtuous and patriotic difpofi- 
*' tion may be illuftrated by the fumptuary laws, which 

were enafted at different periods, and which, zvithout 

any exception of high birth, fortune, or rank, regu- 
** lated the expences of every citizen." Sumptuary 
laws are particularly levelled at the expence, which 
high birth, fortune, and rank lead to. " No articles 

of luxury efcaped the attention of thefe rigid and 
^ fagacious legiflators, who faw the neceffity of efta- 

blifhing public opulence upon private economy. By 
** the Oppian law, the Roman ladies were prohibited 
*^ from wearing robes of various colours, from having 
*^ ornaments \l4iich exceeded the value of half an ounce 
'* of gold, and from being dravyn in a chariot by two 
^^ horfes, unlefs to attend fome public folemnity. Or- 

** chius 
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^^ chius limited the number of gueds to be invited to 
^' entert^dnments ; Fannius regulated the expenoe of 
*^ public feftivals; and Cornelius confined that of fune- 
rals to a very moderate fum. And as a proof that 
in ibefe pure times any relaxation qffucb laws ^uas 
*^ bigbly difapprovedf even by tbofe wbo were mojl tbe 
^^ objects of tbeir feverity, Duronius was expelled the 
*^ fenate, becaufe, when he ferved the office of tri- 
^' bune, he had abrogated the law which limited the 
*^ expence of feafts.'* This extraft contains all tliat the 
Elements of General Knowledge have given upon the 
Roman laws, and demands a few obfervations. 

This Cornelius was no other than Cornelius Sylla, 
the diftator. But who could have expefted to fee the 
age of Sylla reckoned with ^^ the pure times/* wherein 
laws were honoured, and fimplicity of manners was in 
fafhion ? This is fuch a freedom taken with hiftory, 
upon the very face of it, that it can hardly appear more 
violent when I add, that Sylla himfelf was notorious for 
being the mod flagrant tranfgreflbr of his own laws, of 
this very law refpe&ing funerals in particular, as well 
as of others for moderating expence, which he likewife 
had pafled. Plutarch in SyUa^ Toy oe ryjs ra(pyj$ opl^ovroe, 
tr^y ^aifdyyiy yoi^ov ocuro$ laoL^BLtrsvriyoyiJOs 'fta^e^y), jutij^gvof dvx- 
Kuijji^sLT'os ,(psia'diJi^eyo$' Ttx^s^xiys $s ^ roL itsfi trjs eurskeiag Tuv 
Belirywy utt' ccvtov rsTOLyySlpa, ititois j^ eryy^ciTrvet^ fpvfois >tfltj 
puj^ji^oXo^iocs s^scri ita^r^yopuiv rh itav^osy p. 474. He was 
the author too of fome laws for enforcing good mo- 
rals, to which he paid as much regard as to the others 
already mentioned : *Am4 rss irsp) yi^ujy xoj coufpoo'vyri^ 
s]ayjYslTO vopiov^ to7$ iroXlraiSt auros l^aJv y^ i^oi^svccv, w$ ^,ij- 
<riy HocXes-io^. Ibid. p. 476. " And as a proof that in 
*^ tbc/e pure times any relaxation ofjucb laws was bigbly 
'^ difapprovedy Duronius was expelled the fenate, be- 
*^ caufe he had abrogated one of them.'* The expul- 
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fion of Duromus from the fenate was an aA of the 
cenfor M. Antonius^ U. C. 655, and affiyids a good 
jMTOof of the authority of the cenfor, but not that the 
abrogation of the law was generally difapproved^ for 
then it would not havefoeen abrogated. The fpeech that 
Dnronios made, when he propofed the law to be repeal- 
ed, will give us fome infight into the temper of the age : 
< Quam enim impudenter roflra confcendit ilia di&urus^ 
' Frseni funt inje&i vobis, Quirites, nullo modo perpeti- 
endi : alligati et conftriAi eftis amaro vinculo fervitutis. 
Xicx enim lata eft, qu^e vos efle frugi jubet: abrogamus 
igitur iftud borrid/s vetujlatis robigine objitum imp^ 
rium. Etenim quid opus libertate, fi volentibus luxu 
perire non licet ?' (Apud Valer. lib. ii. ix. 5.) 

Of the fumptuary laws in general we have ample rea* 
fon to think they were without eifed, mere ^ leges fine 
mcM'ibus.' They were either repealed foon after they had 
been pafied, or funk into difufe of themfelves 5 the tide 
of luxury running fo ftrong as to bear down the barriers 
which were intended to oppofe it. The ftate of man- 
ners, fuch as it comes forward in the general hiftory of 
Rome during the period in which they were pafied, 
bears no appearance of having been mended by them. 
The Romans themfelves did not perceive their efikacy ; 
for they defcribe only the increafing corruption of 
thofe times. We may often be mifled in judging 
of luxury, which is a relative thing, unlefs we have 
fome right ftandard to compare it by : but when 
Romans who lived under the empire, and were ac- 
cuftomed to fee fo much higher degrees of volup- 
tuoufnefs and profufion than are known in our days, 
when they fpeak of the manners of any age as corrupt 
and luxurious, we need not be afraid of adopting their 
language. See Velleius Paterculus^ lib. ii. cap. i. and 
Iivy,lib. xxxix. cap. 6. 

The 
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The Oppkn law, the firfl: on the lifl-, was enafted in 
a time of great difficulty and diftrefs, during the fecond 
Cartha^nian war, when an abridgement of expence 
fubmitted to was no fign of moderation : their eftates 
being in Hannibal's hand, the Romans covdd not have 
much to fpend. But after the clofe of the war, one of 
the firft [Miblic ads was the repealing of that ilatute^ 
• which they, for whofe benefit it was made, were very 
deiirous ihould be abolifhed. The Roman matrons 
were not very fcrupulous of decorum on the occafion, 
but refolved to leglflate for themfelves. ^Matron© 
nulla nee au£):oritate, nee verecundia, nee imperio 
virorum contineri limine poterant : omnes vias urbis 
aditufque in forum obiidebant, viros defcendentes ad 
forum orantes, ut florente republica, crefcente in dies 
privata omnium fortuna, niatronis quoque priftinum 
ornatum redcU paterentur.' — Such powerful eloquence 
prevailed ag^nft Cato. ^ Poftero die aliquanto major fre- 
quentia mulierum fefe in publicum effudit, unoque 
agmine omnes tribunorum januas obfederunt, qui col* 
legarum rogationi intercedebant : nee ante abftiterunt, 
quam remijQTa interceffio ab tribunis eifet.' How diffe- 
rent from Mr. K/s reprefentation. The fecond, the Or- 
chian, was pafled about the year of Rome 568*, which 
happens to be immediately after the Aiiatic war, a war 
that firfl; brought the feeds of luxury to Rome in the fpoils 
of Antiochus. I fliould fuppofe it was made precifely 
on account of the change of manners that began to 
appear with the introdu£Hon of thofe very fpoils. Livy 
has pqinted out the beginnings of degeneracy ; but he 

* This year is made out from a hint in Macrobius, that the Fanniaa 
Jaw came twenty-two years after the Orchian ; and the date of the Fan- 
nian is fixed by Gellius near the Confulfhip of Fannius^ which was about 
U. C. 590. 

does 
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doe^ not mention the law; probably, becaufe its effefta 
^ere not apparent on the ffate of manners, — ^The im- 
becillity of this law was a good reafon for introducing 
tile Fannian, which,, ex omni bonorum confilio et fen- 
tentia ipii confutes pertulerunt, cum refpublica ex luxU'* 
ria convivwrum inajora quam credi potejl detrimenfa 
pater etur •. The Fannian was fucceeded by another, 
eighteen years after, from which we may be fure no 
falutary effedls came; for the date of it happens to co* 
incide juft with the deftruftion of Carthage, a memo* 
rable sera of increafing corruption. Paterc. lib. ii. T, 
* PQt^ntiaa Romanorum prior Scipio viam aperuerat, 
luxuriae pofterior aperuit, quippe, remoto Carthaginis 
metu, fublataque imperii aemula, non gradu, fed prae- 
cipiti curfu a virtute defcitum, ad vitia tranfcurfum ; 
vctus difciplina deferta, nova indufta : in fomnum a vi- 
giliis, ab armis ad voluptates, a negotiis in otium con- 
verfa civitas.' After forty years, the legiflature again 
interpofed with the Licinian law, the moft famous of 
them all. It lived but ten years, being abolifhied, as we 
have feen, on the motion of the tribune Duronius. At 
laft we come down to thofe times, when Sylla was to 
fap the authority of his own laws : ^ Poftea L. Sulla 
dictator, quum, legibus i/iis Jitu atque fenio obliterati^, 
plerique in patrimoniis amplis helluarentur, et fami- 
liam pecuniamque fuam prandiorum gurgitibus prola- 
iffent, legem ad populum tulit, qua cautum eft, &€•* 
Gellius, ii. 24. Another old writer fpeaks fo very 
ftrongly to the prefent point, that I may be excufed in 
quoting him, though the paffage be long. * Video 
quid remordeat : ergo indicium fobrii faeculi eft, ubi 
tali praefcripto legum coercetur expenfacoenarum. Non 
ita eft : nam leges fumptuariae a Jingulis ferehanti^ry 

* Sammonicus Serenus apud Macrob. ii. 13, 
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qu2^ totius, civitatis vitia conigerent : atnifi peffimia 
efKififlimifque moribus viveretur, profefto opus fenin? 
dh legibus non fuiflet. Has fequitur lex Cornelia et 
ipfd fumptuarla^ quam tulit Cornelius Sulla dictator, in 
qua non conviviorum magnificentia prohibita eft, nec 
gulas modus &£bus ; verum minora pretia rebus impo- 
iita: et quibus rebus dii boni! quamque exquifitis et 
paene incognitis generibus delieiarum ! quos illic pifces 
quafque ofTulas nominal, et tamen pretia illis minora 
conftituit. Aulim dicere, ut vilitas edulium animos bo* 
minuTji ad parandas opfoniorum copies incitaut; et gulisfer^ 
virey etiam qui parvis eflent facultatibus, pojjint.' (Ma- 
crobius.) Whatever the intention of this law might have 
been, it is probable the confequences of it vi^ere fuch as 
the author infinuates, viz. to make a luxurious gluttony 
cheap. Even after this period, fumptuary laws conti- 
nued to be ena6led ; Julius Caefar and Auguftus paffed 
fome : but I need not obferve, that it would be very 
• unfejfe to infer the feverity of the age, from the letter 
of thofe decrees. 

, Upon the whole, I think, it appears, from the parti- 
cular notices we have refpe6ling thefe laws, as well as 
the general hiflory, that they afforded no remedy to 
the vices which called for them ; that they can be 
quoted only as proofe of great degeneracy exifting; , 
and mud be reckoned among the many examples of 
law contending unfuccefsfully with manners. 
. The author had gained an idea a little nearer the 
truth, when in fpeaking of hiftory in general he ob- 
lerves, "The remedy recommended clearly points out the 
*' nature of the difeafe. For inftance, the encroachments 
" of luxury in Rome may be marked by the Oppian 
^^ law, which prohibited the Roman ladies from wearing 
*^ ornaments to their drefs, which exceeded the value 

'' of 
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^^ of an ounce of gold ; and by a decree of the fenate 
^^ obtained by Cornelius, which limited to a particular 
*^ fum the expence of funerals.** Only looking a little 
further, we fee that the difeafe proved fiital. The 
Oppian law, in this place, allows " an ounce of gold;** 
in the other, only ^^ half an ounce." ^^ The Bomaii 
'^ ladies were prohibited from being drawn in a chariot 
** by two horfes, unlefs to attend forae public folem- 
** nity." The prohibition was not fo ftrift : it was in 
urh oppidove, (lav. xrav. i.) which fhews they were 
allowed the ufe of their chariot with two horfes iii 
travelling. 

If the Roman foldier ferved his country without fti- 
pend or gratuity, (fee the beginning of the quotation) 
it was an exertion fpringing out of a fimple ftate 
of fociety, wherein every man was immediately de- 
fending his own houfe and field, rather than an in- 
iSance of generofity. But whether neceflary, or gene- 
rous, it did not continue long ; for when the republic 
was about a century old, a Roman foldier received his 
ftipend very willingly. Nihil acceptum unquam a plebe 
tanto gaudio traditur, Li v. iv. 60. 

In a page at no great diflance from this, we have 
a difTertation on Roman luxury and vbluptuoufnefs, 
which may be fet down here, as being connefted 
with the fubjeft we are now upon. (P. 435 of ift ed* 
p! 398 of 4th.) " From the deftru(9:ion of Carthage 
"may be traced the gradual pro^refs of luxury, 
<^ Profufion and extravagance began to prevail as foon 
^^ as the precious metals were introduced in d)und- 
*^ ance. Voluptuoufnefs ufurped the place of tem-« 
^^ perance, indolence fucceeded toaftivity; felf-interefli| 
". fenfuality and avarice, totally extinguiflied that ar- 
^^ dour, which in ancient times had glowed in every 
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^^ breaft for the general good. The ftreams of wealthj 
^' that flowed into Rome at the decline of the com- 
** monwealth^ were fuch as almoft exceed belief. The 
** luxury of the R(Mnan feaft^, the number of their re- 
*^ tinue, and the variety of their places of refidence^ 
** fometimes kept pace with, and fometimes even ex- 
^^ c6eded their great revenues. Apicius, the celebrated 
^^ epicure, comiiiitted fuicide^ becaufe his fortune, in- 
*' adequate to the enormous demands of his depraved 
'^ appetite, did not exceed the fum of eighty thoufand 
^^ pounds. Seneca mentions fingle fuppers, which con- 
*^ fumed the whole eftate of a Roman knight. No 
fewer thaii eighteen elegant villas , fituated in, the 
inoft delightful parts of Italy, were pofleflTed by 
^' Cicero : and, as if the land was not fufficient to 
^' fatisfy the caprice of a Roman of fafhion, the lakes 
^^ and the fea were occupied by houfes, which extended 
^^ to a confiderable diftance from the fliores. To every 
nobleman belonged fuch numerous parties of flaves, 
that they were clafled according to their nations, and 
Rationed in feparate divifions of his palace." Note, 
The corruption that prevailed at this time fornls the 
ftrongeft contraft imaginable to the pure times of thi 
*' republic, when Polybius wrote his hiftory. He con- 
^' trails the inflexible honour of the Aianly Romans 
^* with the perfidious charafter of the Greeks. Poly- 
** bius, lib. vi. feA. 54. See the excellent note of Bro- 
^^ tier de luxu Romanorum. Tacitus, tom. i. p. 401Z. 
*• 4to ed/* There is a reference alfo to " Fergufon, 
^^ vol. iii. p. 436." But there mufl: be fome miftake or 
defeft in the references here, becaufe the body of the 
diflertation is to be found in another, very good author, 
not nientioned, whofe words may now be quoted: 'The 
wealth of that people, about the end of the common- 
wealth 
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Wealth and the beginning of the empire, was prodigious, 
and almoft exceeding belief. For the wealth of the 
whole world then known was centered in Rome, col- 
le6ted from countries very much more opulent, as well 
as more populous^ than they are now .... among the^ 
Romans, eftates of feveral millions were not uncommon.' 
And though the crime of fuicide in Britain be frequent 
enough, yet I have heard of no Britifh man that has 
put himfelf to death, as Apicius did, becaufe his for- 
tune was reduced to 8o,oooL flerling. And their 
luxury and magnificence was in proportion to their 
wealth. The expence fometimes of a fingle fupper, 
among them, would be equal to what we fhould reckoa 
a competent fortune even in thefe days. Seneca fpeaks 
of fingle fuppers that confumed the whole eftate of a' 
knight. Epift. 95. In this country our richeft men are 
contented with a houfe in town and a country feat ; 
and indeed it is with difficulty that their fortunes can 
fupport the expence of both. But the Roman gran- 
dees, befides their palaces in town, had magnificent 
villas in different parts of Italy. Cicero, who wa> far 
from being rich or expenfive, had no lefs thdn eighteen 
of them. And, as if the land was not fufficient for their 
buildings, they often encroached upon the fea, whieh 
they covered with their villas to a confiderable diftance 
from the (hore. (Horace, Od. i and 24. of lib. iii.) 
Their houfes both in town and country were filled with 
flaves, who were fometimes fo numerous, and of fo many 
different countries, that they were divided into nations.' 
Origin and Progrefs of Language, vol. lii. p. 456, &c. 
By the way, it is evident from the very paflage in Poly- 
bius above quoted, that, even when he wrote, the old 
charafter of the Romans was greatly debafed, xa^* oVov 
yap EN KAAl? TI0ENTAI TON AUQ TOT KPATISTOY 
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XPHMAtlSMON, ?t«T,a yocroiJrdy x. f. X. Thofe high 
ercflpd fentiments which had once made poverty 
honourable among them were now gone^ and they had 
learnt to feel a very fteady affeiSlion towards money, fo 
far as it might be indulged without fcandal to good 
faith. 

P. 375 of X ft ed, ^^ The fliores of Attica are wafte 
^^ and defolate. ^ . ,. . • . Nature herfelf feenis, in fome 
^^ refpe&S) to fympathize with the gloomy defolation of 
*^ the place ; for the once cool and pure Iliflus, o;t 
^' wbofe margin Socrates reclined to converfe luith bis 
difciple PbedruSy pours a f canty and impure fir earn \ 
and its banks, once Jhaded with lofty and waving 
planes^ are now bare and unfruitful." In the fourth 
edition p. 344. the river is made to exprefs its fym^ 
pathy in another manner; " for the once full andfioxving 

^^ Iliflua is now almoft dried up. 

Every fcholar, and every man of tafte, feels a me- 
lancholy pleafure in forming this contraft, which bs 
^^ is enabled to make in confequencc of the dihgent r^ 
'^fearcbes of Wheeler, Spon, and Chandler. But he 
'^ may receive a more lively fatisfaflion from the re- 
*^ fearches of Stuart, who from fragments of buildings 
and broken pillars has traced fuch plans and eleva* 
tions of the original buildings, and explained them 
fo clearly in his three fplendid and collly volumes, as 
to give, &c." 
It is a great pity that the man of claflieal tafte, juft 
when he has compofed his mind to " this melancholy 
*^ pleafure," and is already with Plato on Uiffus' ftream^ 
(hould be ftartled with the glare of modern literature 
beaming upon him '* in three fplendid and coftly vo- 
" lumes."— However, not overpowered by them, he 
may flill perhaps look into his Plato; where he will 

find 
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find the dream, by the fide of which Socrates and 
Phasdras converfed, was not fo very ^'full and flowing,'^ 
but only a poor ftreamlet. (v^etrla,) Or he may recolle£t 
that Cicero^ in painting this fame philofophical fcene^ 
J>referves.the truth of the landfcape^ in his diminutive 
* aquula.' ^ Nam me haec tua platanus admonuit j quae 
non minus ad opacandum hunc locum patulis eft dif- 
fiifa ratois, quam ilia, cujus umbram fecutus eft Socra- 
tes, quae mihi videtur non tarn ipfa aquula, quae defcri- 
bitur, quam Platonis oratione crevifle/ De OratorCj 
lib. i. A fingle plane, taller than common, ferves the 
turn in Plato for ornament and ftiade to the fpot where 
the converfation pafled. — ^And fo much for the truth of 
fome allufions to Plato.— ^For a ftrifter geography, I 
remember that the Iliffus is defcribed in Strabo, ad 
nearly dry in fummer, and fwelled into fize only by 
the winter rains, which agrees very well with what 
our modern traveUers have obferved of it. — Socrates 
too> in the courfe of his walk, makes very light of 
wading it foi' fummer amufement. 

The ftreamlet, on whofe margin the philofophefs 
really took their feat, if I underftand the paflage in 
PJato rightly, was not the Iliffus, but near it: and 
Chandler, to whom we are referred, explains, I think, 
why it is no longer feen in its proper channel, being 
conveyed, as he found, by pipes into Athens for do- 
meftlc convenience : if fo, the charm diffolves itfelf. 
But I am obliged to fpeak of Chandler's Travels from 
memory only. 

P. 183 of 4th ed. p. 148 of ift. vol. il. 

'' Tap:' 

1 HE copioufnefs of Cicero, the correftnefs of Vir- 
*' gil, and the perfpicuity of Csefar gave way to the 

*^ elaborate 
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^^ ekbi^te neatnefs of niny^ the lofty but fbmetiines 
^^ {>uerile flights of Lucan, and the affefted fententi- 
^f pufnefs of Seneca. The fame degeneracy was vi£ble 
^' m all itbe artfi^ The elegaint fculpture which adorned 
^^-the. column of Trajan was fucceeded by the bailb 
/^ xetteviO of a ruder kind^ which furrounds the column 
^ of Cot^aniiru \ and the pi&ures lately diicovered 
^^ among tiie ruins of Hereukneum and Pompeii, prove 
^' tke art ^ painting was on the decline about the 
^^ (ame period." Tlie remark on fculpture muft be 
i^jfdied to the column of Antonine. Conftantine made 
liimielf £ELmou8 by an arch, not by a column. But 
chronology, as well as the column, demands Anto- 
Bine. And does a ruder ftyle of fculpture fhew the 
/ame "km^ of degeneracy as an afre£fced and laboured 
neatnefs of writing ? There is a want of juftnefs not 
merely in the expreilion, but in the thought too. 

P.l86,or 151. " This difpofition of mind" (to criticlfe 
too much) *^ is like an extreme irritability of temper, or 
*^ a weak texture of nerves, %vbicb is liable to be difinr- 
*^ dered by the flighteft accidents, and wbicb^ fo far from 
*^ being proofs of found health, are rather fymptoms of 
*^ infirmity and difeafe." The thought is fo good, that 
it deferved to be put in Englifh. ** The feelings of that 
** connoifleur are not to be envied, who turns from the 
^ majejiic forms and glowing colours of Rubens, as dif- 
*^ played in the marriage of Mary de Medici s, to cenfure 
*^ the introdu&ion of flying cupids and other allegorical 
figures: nor can he be denied to facrifice his pleafure to 
petty difcernment, who prides bimfelf upon difcover* 
ing tbat in tbe fpirited equejirian figures of Charles at 
^^ Cbaring-'Crofs^ and of Louis XVI. which formerly 
^* adorned the Place de Vendome at Paris, girths are 
*^ wanted to tbe fuddles \ that the fingers of the Venus 
^* de Medicis are without joints^ &c/' 
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The equeftrian ftatiie of Charles muft be proof 
againft all fuch difcernment, as I know from a very 
curious virtuofo, that it certainly has not the particu- 
lar imperfe£lion here afcribed to It. In the Venus de 
Medicis, the hands arc commonly faid to be modern, 
and perhaps are ill executed : but I fufpeft the author 
reports the matter incorreftly. On Rubens he deviates 
\videly from common opinion, which does not allow- 
to that artift the praife of producing ^^ majejlic forms." 
(Corhpare Reynolds's Works, vol. ii. p. 4a3.) But 
though thefe examples may be chofen unhappily, or 
unflcilfuUy managed, nobody will difpute the do^iae 
they- are brought to illuftrate. 

P. jijoi of 4th ed. 
Mujic and Poetry^ confidered as conveying a very 
high degree of pleafure to the ear and the imagina- 
tion, engage the immediate notice of the critic: 
'^ Paintings which is an equal fource of gratification 
^* to the eye, as properly belongs to the provincQ of 
^* the connotjfeur^ as Mujtc" The provinces of ju- 
rifdifition over the arts are laid out very ambiguoufly: 
for the critic is diftinguifhed from jthe connoiffeur; and 
yet both the one and the other has Mufic in his de- 
partment. In the earlier editions the confufion is ftill 
worfe. 

P. 203, or 17 J . ^' As the notes ufed to exprefs any fen- 
^^ rations may be equally in ««i/bn with tbofe ofajimilar na^ 
*' turey Mufic requires the aid of language to charafter- 
'* ize any individual paflRon. If correfpondent words 
^^ are the aflbciates of found, they become by this al- 
*^ Hance fpecific indications ef the manners and paf- 
'^ fions; and the pleafure conveyed to the ear is at- 
^^ tended by the more refined gratification of the un- 
^^ derftanding.'' Thofe who have previoufly confider- 
ed the nature of Mufical Expreflion will &on fee the 
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perplexednefs of this fhort prolufion upon the fubje£l. 
Thofe who have not, will feel it. 

P. 204, or 172. '^ The order of founds in fimple melo- 
'* dy refembles in their principles that proportion of parts, 
'^ which conftitutes the fymmetry of the human form/' 
The philofophjr and the Englifli of the fentence would 
be improved, if we were to read, in its principles. For 
the principles of melody are in the order of the founds. 
But it would ftill be obfcure. For though there be fome 
kind of diftant refemblance between the fy^nmetry of 
the human form, and, the order and proportion of founds 
in melody j (the refemblance might be exprefled in 
one language by terms common td the two fubje£l8> 
Bv^v^ixla rm [jLaXsujv ;) yet it is an illuftration fo faint and 
fliadowy, and fo remote from common apprehenfion, 
that, if the author had analyfed what he was com- 
mitting to paper, I am fure he would have perceived 
it was infufficient for the purpofe he had in view, of 
explaining to his reader what melody is. 

This account of melody is bound up in the fame pa- 
ragraph with fome other matters, of which the con- 
nexion is not eafy to be difcerned ; 

*^ The order of founds in fimple melody refembles in 
*^ their principles that proportion of parts, which con- 
** ftitutes the fymmetry of the human form. Our 
*^ hearing and fight, the nobleft of our fenfes, are in- 
^' dulged by the arts with their proper gratifications. 
*' As painting and fculpture produce the means of en- 
^^ joyment to the eye, fo mufic fupplies entertainment 
*^ to the ear. Of all compofitions, none are more truly 
*' affeSbing than thofe which were anciently adapted 
'^ to the popular ballads of particular countries, fuch as 
*^ Switzerland and Scotland : 

^* They come o'er the ear, like the fweet fouth,'* &c* 

J % Harmony 
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HarmoJiy, top is (Explained as well as Melody j 
** In perfeft and fiijl harniony, the different parts or 
a mufical compofition are fo combined and juflly* 
adapteid^ that no difcprd refults frojn their number. 
The various notes* are fo ingenioufly blended, there 
is fuch a happy uniop of the loud and the foft tones^ 
^ of ftringed and of wind infiruments, of vocal and in* 
* ftrumental power, tl^at the ear is filled, not over- 
^ whelmed; tranfported, not diftrafiled/' In all this 
affemblage of founds there may, or there may not^ be 
harmony ; for its effence is in fomething elfe, viz. in 
,the union of founds differing as they ^re grave or 
acute. — Such are the elements of knowledge afibrded 
on Mufical Expreflion, Melody and Harmony. 

Ibid. ^* The prevailing fiafhion of the prefeilt tlmefl 
5' is by no means favourable to the union of the beft 
5^ effort3 of Poetry with the nobleft prpduftions of 
<^ Mufic. Handel indeed gave new charms to the 
" lyric mufe of Dryden, and Arne compofed the opera 
." of Artaxerxes in the mod delightful ftyle. But the 
^, found and the fenje^ far from poffeffing uniform fpi- 
rit, are in more recent produftions, efpecially in fe- 
*f^ veral Italian operas, a heavy burden upon the exer-- 
." tions of each other. The mofl iri/ipid airs are not' 
^^ married to immortal verfe^ but united to unmeaning 
5^ words ; and their alliance is forced and unnatural.** 

One would have thought the union of infipid airs 
with unmeaning words was the mod natural and eafy 
imaginable ; and I cannot guefs which of the tyvo 
parties would ever fuffer difparagement by the alliance. 
For that infipid airs fhould pretend to match with im^ 
mortal verfe^ is rather too prefumptuous. 

In p. Ji 1 2, or 1 7 9, a family pidure by Vandyck, contain - 
ing a cluder of portraits put upon the fame canyas, is cri- 

ticifed 
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ticifed on the principles of hiftorical painting ; though 
the ti'ancjuillity of the piece, and the abfolute want oF 
paflion, manners^ and a6tion, (hew it. On the very firft 
view, to be of quite anotfier clafs. 

P.467of4thed. p.5i2of ift. vol.1, 
^ Hijlory of the Revival of Learning J* 
" In the fourteenth century men of genius arofe in 
^^ Italy, who refolved to cultivate their native tongue, 
*^ and to combine with its elegance the charms of ima- 
^^ gination, and the acquirements of claffical learning. 
^^ The poetry of the Tufcan fchool burft forth with a 
^^fplendor and luftre^ which have ever been furveyed 
^^ with delight and admiration ; and the works of 
'^^ Dante, Ariojlo, Boccaccio, and Petrarch, although the 
produKons of an age fo unpoli/bed, have never yet 
been equalled by four centuries of the beft efforts of 
genius and learning/' Is it poflible that correAive 
criticifin (hould be called upon to (late, that Arioflo ' 
lived and wrote in the moft polifhed age of Italian lite- 
rature, under Leo the Tenth; two centuries remote 
from Dante? 

In the iame page the author enlarges upon another 
famous sera in the revival of learning : *^ I^camed men 
bad long trembled at the approach, and at length 
fled before the fierce afpeft of Mahomet IF. After 
Canftanthcple was taken by the Turks, in the year 
*^ 14535 CbryfrAciraSj Demetrius Chalcon^lylef, Joban- 
*^ nes AndronicuSy Cal'iftus O/nflanttm, Johanncfi f-^f* 
*^ caris, Gaza ofTbeffalonica, and many other hurned 
*^ Greeks, whcHfe namai mud er^.f Ih: rtcr/tcM with 
^ honour in the annab of MtcrsUurn^ flc/1 int^^ Italy ftit 
^* (hdter and prole&iao/' In a urfU:^ — ^* Vor mt iAAti 
^^ yindiGatioii of tbefe cmUitni ichohr^ from vArioun^ 
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'^ mifreprefentations, fee Forfter's Effay &c. For an 
^* account of their lives, fee Hodius de Graecis Illuftri- 
*' bus, et Boernerus de do£tis Hominibus Graecis." 

I. Manuel Chryfoloras, at firft known in the weft of 
Europe as an envoy from Conftantinople, fent to folicit 
affiftance againft the Turk, afterwards came into Italy, 
but, more than ffty years before the fall of the Eajlern 
capital, in a different charafter, to be the reftorer of 
Grecian learning, which he taught with great reputa- 
tion at Florence, Venice, and Rome, proving more fuc- 
cefsfiil in fpreading the language and literature of his 
country in Europe, than he had been in moving the 
arms of Europe in defence of his country. He died at 
Conftance, in the year 1 415, while affifting at the famous 
council which was holden there for compofing the 
fchifm of three rival PopAs, and condemning the doc- 
trines of John Huft. 

The miftake of placing his arrival in Italy after the 
taking of Conftantinople, is the more obfervable,^ on 
account of the reference to Hody's book, which at- 
tends it. For of the 'J' wo Parts, into which the book is 
divided, the Firft treating exprefsly of thofe Greeks who 
arrived before that event, and Chryfoloras being the 
chief perfon of this clafs, tjie b^re infpeftion of the title 
of Part I. would have prevented the miftake, if the read- 
ing of his life, which is ftiort, were too heavy a tafk. 
And it happens too, by a ftrange coincidence, that 
Hody has occafion to exclaim againft ' the fhameful 

' « Virorum quorundatn dofloram de Emanuele noilro hallacinationes 
fciens praetereo. Erubtfcendus eft in chronologia prror clariffimi Henrici 
Stephani ex Pontico Virunhio fcribentis .... in Italiarp veijifle Emanu- 
elem Chryfoloram poft urbem Conftantinopolim a Turcis expugnatam, 

quod accldit anno 1453 Hsc (i fcriplit Virunnius, fcripiit inter 

dormiendum. Hodius p. 53. 
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negligence of fome wiiter, who had juft done with this 
noble Greek what is done agdn in the Elements of 
General Knowledge. 

a,. Gaza of Theflalonica made his appearance in Italy 
only about twenty^tivo years before Conjlantinople \uas 
taken. Mr. K.'s chronology, in this inllance too^ has 
accidentally been anticipated, and the firfl thing that 
Bcerner does, in his life of Gaza, is to mention the 
oyerfight. In the ^^ lift of Books" it ftands " Boeme- 
rus de Do&is horn. &c. a very curious book." 
In the fame page of the Elements it is obferv^d, that. 
They (i. e. the Greek exiles) found in particular at 
^^ Florence feveral Greek profejfors^ who had been in- 
duced by the liberality of Cofmo de Medici, a great 
patron of learning, to fettle in that city." How did 
thefe profeflbrs come by their (kill in Greek ? The re- 
fugees, reprefented to us as they who caft the firft feeds 
of Grecian learning in an Italian foil, now find it al- 
ready fown there, and flourifliing, without any pains of 
theirs. Underftand that Chryfoloras had fpread it 
through Italy long before the more general emigration 
of his countrymen took place; and the inconfiftency 
will difappear. Thofe learned profeflbrs at Florence 
were of his fchool, his lineal fucceflbrs, the heirs and 
reprefentatives of his clafBcal erudition.— In the next 
page, ^^ Nicholas the fifth, about the year 1440, offered 
" public rewards at Rome for compofitions in the learn- 
^' ed languages, appointed profeflbrs in the Belles Let- 
*^ tres, &c." Of thofe whom the invitation and libe- 
rality of Nicholas V. drew to Rome, none was of higher 
name than Theodore Gaza, and his hiftory meets us 
there before the great aera 1453 ; though not fo early 
as 1440, at which time indeed Nicholas was neither 
Pope, nor poflefled of the means of patronage. 

14 3. Calijlui 
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g, Cali/Ius Conftantius hath little chance " to be re- 
*^ corded with honour In any annals of literature," 
except in thefe before us. He is an uncommon per- 
fonage, whofe hiftory feems to be this; Calliftusis a title 
of honour, belonging of undoubted right to Johannes- 
Andronicus ; and Conjlantius (or Conftantinus) belongs 
to another Lafcaris ; for there were two of the name^ 
famous in their time. We may imagine the original 
flood in fome good book, Johannes Andronicus Cal- 
liilus, Condantinus and Johannes Lafcaris, Gaza, &c« 
out of which the ardor of compilation, joining and dif- 
joining, produced that curiofity of biography, Califtus 
Conftantius. 

P. 340 of 4th ed. p. 370 of ift, 

^' Hiftory of Greece r 

'^ In the time of the civil wars of Rome, the Athe- 
*' nians, aftuated by their ancient love of liberty, 
^'efpoufed the caufe of Pompey, and afterwards of 

^' Brutus and Caffius Unfortunate upon both 

^^ occafions in the part they took, they experienced the 
*^ clemency both of Julius and Augujlus CafarJ' Not. 
fo. Oftavius, after the overthrow of Brutus and Caffius, 
had no part whatever in fettling the affairs of Greece, 
which prqvince, according to the partition that Antony 
made with him, was left, with all the Eaft, entirely 
in Antony s difpofal. Antony indeed treated the Athe- 
nians not only with lenity, but with much * courtefy 
and kindnefs. He applied himfelf to cultivate their good 
will, and through fome vulgar arts of popularity, 
whereby he gratified their vanity as well as his own, 

* Plutarch in Antonio^ p. 925. 

he 
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he found an eafy acceft to the affeftions pf that light, 
deboik^r pec^le* He Wa» furnatned a * lover of the 
' Greek*' ; htit it delighted' him moft to be called ^ a- 
^' lover 6Pt!be AtlUdttiaAS- . *They infcribed his name on- 
the flatues' oP thieh* greatteft public benefaftors. Arid- 
^ he in retmn, when he came to difpenfe his favours/ 
pi^fented them with the fovereignty and revenue of 
half a' dozen iilands^ ' 

Afterwards^ when 06kaviu8 and Antony of col- 
leagues were become rivalb, and the viftory of A6lium" 
had thrown the ficHPtunes of nearly the whole empire' 
into the hands of Od:avius, it does not appear that the 
Athenians were diftinguiihed by any marks either of 
the vifl:or*8 ckmency, or of his difpleafure. ^«He 
was reconciled to the Greeks,' faya Plutarch; upon» 
what terms> I know not, unlefs they fared like other 
flates that had been drawn into the quarrel on the. 
ijgfortunate fide, whofe common lot was to fumifh. 
conmBdlb:s%;ta^e vicior, wherein there was nothing 
very immoderate or unreafonable, and alfo to be de-^- 
privedof certain powers of internal government in their 
municipal alfemblies. 

Some years after, however, Dio Caffius delivers ^ it, 

* Plutarch 4n Antonio, p. 944* 

^ Appian de Bellis Civil, p. 675. ed. H. Steph. 

in Anton. 948. 

«* Lib. Liv. p. 601. *A^fifaiaf9 ^ rit ti Alytfup t^ 'Epirpna9 (Ixap- 
rrruv9io yaf aur»i,) uq T(»f( (fcurlv, ct^giMro, ort Toy AvrunoP iair^^a" 
ffjxrt" fCf vpocriri 9^ uvyiyo^ivaB atpiffi fji-v^ifcc troXtnjv dfyvpis TrdisT^'at, 
From the tenour of the whole paiTage, it is clear Dio means to ftate ccr^ 
tainly that thefe things were done by Auguftus. The doubt, implied in i*? 
tivti <j>tt<r*y, can conceru only the motive Auguftus might have for doing 
them. 

though 
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though nbt as the univerfal tradition of hiftory, that 
OiSiavius took occafion to exprefs his refentment a- 
gainft the Athenians for their adherence to Antony^ 
by taking ^gina and Eretria from them : and recalling 
the lucrative privilege they had enjoyed^ of felling the 
freedom of their city. 

Next page. At the time when St. Paul was at Athens, % 
^•' They were influenced by the fame eager purfuit of 
^•' novelty, which had marked their chara£ter in the 
*• time of Demofthenes ; and their tafte for the works 
^^ of the poets was ftill flourifliing and corre6i. (ed. ift 
^^ vigorous and correS.y* How or where is this latter 
part of the Athenian charafter fhewn ? The author, 
fo far as appears from the context, ftraightway con- 
cludes their tafte in poetry was corre^^ becaufe St. Paul, 
in addreffing them, quotes one of their poets. It-might 
as well be faid their theology was correfil, becaufe the 
fame perfon quotes one of their altars. 

Same page, and next fentence. *^ Under ibe mild em^ 
^ pire of Trajan, (Note, A. C. 114.) they retained their 
^* fondnefs for the precious monuments of fculpture, 
*^ as Pliny mentions j that in his time Athens was adorn- 
*^ ed with no lefs than three thoufand ftatues." The 
paflage alluded to muft be in ^Nat, Hiji. xxxiv. 17. of 
Pliivy the Elder ^ and confequently is very far from hav- 
ing any connexion with the reign of Trajan, or with 
that chronology, A. C. 114. apparently fo very precife. 
Pliny's Natural Hiftory is dedicated to Titus Vefpafian; 
and he himfelf died forty years before that date. The 
author probably fuppofed he had to deal with Pliny the 
Younger, who mifled him to the reign of Trajan. 

».*Rhodi etiamnum tria millia iignorum effe, Mucianus ter cof. pro- 
didit : nee pauciora Athenis, Olympise, Dclphls fuperej/i creduntur. 

And 
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And after all, what can be more weak and uncer- 
tain than to Infer that fculpture was ftill in particular 
eftimation with the Athenians, merely firom finding, that 
of the * ancient works of that art, a great many were 
yet remaining in their city ; neglefted perhaps, except 
by foreigners, who might view them with innocent ciU 
riofity, or by Roman governors, who marked them out 
to adorn their villas in Italy? Wlio would pronounce 
every individual to be a perfon of tafte, that happened 
only to have a fine coUeSion of ftatues among the old 
furniture of his family manfion ? 

Same page, '* Alaric, the favage plunderer of Italy, 
^^ extended bis conquejls to Greece^ and marked his fteps 
^^ by ruin and devaftation. He paffed the ftraights of 
** Thermopylae, from which the Greeks, unmindful^ or 
^^ perhaps ignorant of the difajler of Xerxes y and the 
^^ glory of Leonidas, retired as he advanced. As foon 
^* as the voice of his herald was heard at Athens, &c." 

1. Alaric's progrefs was juft in the contrary order. 
Greece invaded firft; Italy plundered afterwards. His 
invafion of Greece is placed here in the year A.C.410. 
In the " Roman Hiftory" (p.405.) his taking of Rome 
in the fame year A. C. 410. This laft rightly 5 but the firft 
event preceded it by twelve or fourteen years ; or, in 
other words, by the whole extent of his campaigns, in 
which thofe two events are the extreme *> points. I 
Ipeak of the campaigns in which he afted as the eneniy 
of the Roman empire. 

2. It is doubtful whether the author forgets the iflue 
of the battle of Thermopylae; or whether, remember- 

■ fuperfjfe, Plln. 

^ Zofimus, lib. v. vi. et Supplement, ed. Cxon. or Sigonius de Occi- 
dentali Imperio, lib. x. 
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ing it was gained at laft by Xerxes, he choofes to call 
a dearly bought viftory ^^ a difafter." The latter fup- ' 
pofition fults leaft with the general drift of his reflec- 
tion* But, 

3. In either cafe, this is not to write hiftory. Tha 
Greeks who retired before Alaric, might be, and were, 
no doubt, much degenerated from the fpirit and bravery 
of their fore&thers : but the refleftion is out of place, 
and falfifies the account of the particular affair. For 
the Greeks Were betrayed by their matters. Alaric 
was fecretly fet on to the invafion of Greece by the. 
Regent of the empire : and the general who coiti-? 
manded at Thenttopylae had inftruftions from the^ 
fame quarter, to abandon his poft, without offering 
refiftance. 

Alaric leads me to a chapter on Language, p. 104 of. 
4th ed. loi of I ft. *^ The formation of the modem 
*^ languages of Europe is intimately connefted with 
'^ the hiftory of the darl^ ages. The Latin language 
^^ began to be corrupted in the fifth century, as foon 
'^ as the Goths and Lombards, both of whom derived 
** their origin from Germany, had gained poffeffion of 
** Italy. From the reign of Tbeodoric andAtbalaric, wh(^ 
'^ laboured to /often the rougb manners of tbe Gotbs^ by tbe 
^^ refinements of learnings the Italian language gradually 
•^ affumed its form and charafter.** 

According to the beft hiftorian of thofe times, Tbeo- 
doric was unlettered himfelf, and defirous that his Goths, 
fhould continue fo *too. Learning, he thought, would 

> Procopius de Bello Gothico, lib. 1.2. cXsToy ^s, itq hS% Btv^t^i^^Sf 
«70Ti ToT^tuv rifotq Tbs tXTal^ccf if y^»iJL[A»Tiirod m^irtii iufi 

impair 
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JimpaLf their rough martial chara6ler> and therefore h« 
took pains to |^ep them from it. Athalaric, his grand- 
fon, fucceeded him. Being only a ohild^ the charge 
x£ his affairs and education devolved upon Amalafun- 
tha^ his mother^ a woman of extraordinary fpirit and 
jabilityk A principal aim of her govei?im.ent feems 
to have been to pondliate the Ro^^ans ajs much as pof-^ 
fible to the Gothic fceptre. With this probably in 
.viewj and being withal highly * ^complifti.ed in learn- 
ing herfelf, (he propofed to have her fon brought up 
with fome finfture of it, in ,the Roman manner. But 
it was found to be fo (hoCking a;id o0en£ive to the 
XJoths of her cpurt, that (he was (d>]iged to fonegp hepp 
purpofe^ and difmifs the inllru&ors jQie had pl^.e<d 
about him. He was then given up to be a pure Gotb> 
Mras led into the moft wretched profligacy, and died at 
** fixteen, having had neither the oj^rtunity, nor the 
difpofition, to promote any " refinements*' among his 
country men i 

Theodoric, however, in a formal panegyric com«- 
pofed upon him, cftiU extant, is extolled for a patron of 
letters. And fuch I believe he was. But be it obferved, 
the orator fays nothing of his "labouring" to turn 
the Goths to literature ; and that wife prince might fep 
as good reafon to indulge a tafte for it among the 
RomanSy 'as to difcourage it among his natural fubje6ls. 
To be more tedious, I add, that Tirabofchi (Storia 
•della Litt. Italiana, torn. 3.) will defend what I am re- 
futing. He is led by fome expreflions of Theo- 
doric, In praife of philofophy, elocjuence, ftudy, &c. 
(apud Cafliodor. ep.) to rejed the account of Proco- 

a Caffiodorus, Ep. xi. i. 

' Procop. ibid. cap. 4. 

^ Bf Eooodius in Bibliotheca Fatrum vol. ix. 

plus. 
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pills. But all is very confiftent. Thofe e^cpreflions 
occur in official epiftles addrefled to the Senate oiRome'f 
or appropriated to the affairs of Romans. 

The ftate of quiet and profperity enjoyed in Italy 
under Theodoric's able adminiftration, may well be 
thought to have promoted fuch a free intercourfe be- 
tween the two caftes, as would more or lefs mix their 
languages together, and produce fome of the rudi- 
ments of Italian. In this light, it may not be unrea- 
fonable to confidef him as the father of the modern 
literature of the country. 

As to Athalaric, nothing more can be faid about 
him. Some fpecious letters^ drawn in his name, (con- 
tained in Caffipdore) of courfe fpeak Amalafuntha's 
wifdom in Caffiodore's diplomatic eloquence. 

One word upon the chronology of the extract : *' In 
*' the Jiftb century, as foon as the Goths and Lom^ 
*^ bards bad gained pojfejjion — *' In the hiftory of thefc 
northern nations^ nothing ftands out more diftinft than 
the firft fettlement of the Lombards in Italy, towards- 
the clofe of Xh^Jixtb century. 

Roman Hiftory. P. 354 of 4th ed. 388 of ift. On the 
greatnefs and fplendor of the Roman empire under 
Trajan. ^* From hence (from Rome) matched the pro- 
** confuls, lieutenants, and praetors, furrounded by nu- 
*^ merous trains of attendants, and efcorted by cohorts 
*^ of foot, and f4uadrons of horfe,*' &c. « Dio Caffius 
defcribes fome of the ftated ceremony and attendance 
allowed by Auguftus to the governors, while on the 
way to their provinces. From him it may be inferred 
they had no fuch bodies of troops efcorting them. 

a Lib. uii. p. 578. cd. H. St. 

. Indeed 
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Indeed the good regulation of the army would be ift- 
confiftent with it. Thirty proconfuls, praetors, &c. 
would have wafted as many thoufands of foldiery in the 
moft idle parade. But it might be fo. Then fomere- 
ference (hould be given. It is in the fame paragraph 
that a wrong ftation is afligned to the fleets, as I have 
ihewn before, (Part i.) and the legions are diftributed 
not very wifely ; '/ upon the banks of great rivers, fuch 
'^ as the Rhine, the Danube, and the Po, in the vicinity 
^' of populolis cities, or on the frontiers of hoftile na- 
" tions, were Rationed the camps of the legions." 
The bank of the Po, in refpeft of the Roman fron- 
tier, is an internal fituation ; and therefore not likely 
to have been lined with a ftrong ftanding encampment; 
The fame hiftorian juft quoted, (Dio Caffius, lib. Iv. 
p. 645.) and Tacitus, (Annal. lib. iv. 5.) give us the 
particular diftribution of the legions, at different times; 
but they do not fortify the Po. (Tacit. — totidem apud 
Dalmatiam locatis^ quae . . • . (i repentinum auxilium 
Italia pofceret, baud procul accirentur.) 

The paragraph concludes with a map of the empire^ 
upon which I have faid fomething already in Part x. 
The map is not to be condemned for omitting Tra- 
jan's three provinces in the Eaft. They were never 
confolidated with the empire, nor made integral parts 
of it. Gained in the very laft years of Trajan, they 
were but *imperfe£Uy reduced when he died; and 
they were relinquiftied in the very firft of his fuccef- 
for s reign. But the geography of ancient Latium is 
Angular; '* the parent ftate*' of Rome, originally 
founded by Romulus, ** formed one of forty-feven in- 
'^ dependent cantons, which altogether occupied a /pace 
^^ of onlyjifty miles'' p. 537 of 4th ed. p. 391 of ift. 

■ Sec Xiphilin's Epit, in Traj, near the cud. 

And 
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And this gfeography is fapporl^ by il refeffctrcfe to 
^' Pergufon's Roman Republic, cap. i. B. C 753.*' Is 
it *^ fifty miies*' fquareP No; for that ^-ould hardly 
equal the twentieth part of-Latium. The ekteDl ^ 
-the country is pivt aia the fingle dimenfion of its kmg^^ 
as if thofe forty -fev^n cantons wei« fo msttiy p(»ntd -ibi 
a ftraight line. Ferguibn fupplies ike breadtfi. Bttt 
he is inaccurate in two or three drcumftances iti <&e 
very fentence now taken from him . 

P. 36^ of 4th ed. p. 403 of ift. On the ancient mi- 
'litary difcipline of the Eepublic. " The legionary fol- 
^ dier fwoise wilb alacrity never to defert the golden 
^^ eagle which was diiplayed in die fi'ont of his aibort 
*' or fquadron.^^ Befides that the eagle was ' the 
ftandard of a legion, not of a cohort 5 a point of ahti- 
quity, forced on our iaainds by the claiScal ufe of aquiUy 
;as the reprefentative of an entire legion ; e(pecially in 
the memorable hifiory of Varus's defeat, and the 
llaughter of his three legions, (of which Tacitus lias 
made fo fine a tragedy, wherein the ea^es arc his 
flage decorations,) befides this, it is called a *^ ^golden 
^^ eagle*' quite at a venture. One rebel filver eagle, that 
of Catiline, ftill (hines in Cicero's orations ; and two 
"patriot birds of the lame colour flagged their wings 
at PhUippi. (Appian.) But this harmlefs jnece of mi- 
litary ornithology is noticed only becaufe it comes 
firft in a feries of erron Next paragraph ; ^^ In the fpa- 
** cious field of Mars, which was pleafaatly fituat^ 
'^^ upon die banks of the Tiber, the ardent youth wene 

A'Dio, in bis ctiroc p^piAroTc, p. 128. (though de Craffi expedttione) dc- 
fchbes probably what he Ikw in his own time : that is, the trappimgai pf 
war were more coftly in the imperial than in the republican army. Pliny, 
in his mineralogy, as fome military idea was always in a Eoman's mind, 
obfencs of (ilver, ii was roilitaribus (ignis familixriusi 

** exercifed 
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^^ exercifed in feats of manly aftivity, &c. Even in the 
*^ decline of life, Marius continued his accuftomed 
^' exercifes in this place, and here Pomp^ Jifplayed bis 
" unrivalled JkUl in borfemanjbip." From Montefquieu; 
whofe allufion has been miflaken. It points not to any 
fuch confined difplay of (kill that Pompey ever made in 
the campus Martins; but to a more refpeSable inftance 
of his a6livity,in real fervice, in Macedon, at the break- 
ing out of the civil war, which particular exertion 
his biographer makes a prominent circumAance in his 
life: Plut. p. 653. Next paragraph: " When the 
*^ army, previoufly trained to every martial exercife, 
♦* had taken the field, the Roman general^ found, that 
*^ the fureft expedient to efface the difhonour of a de- 
'^ feat, was to encreafe the labours of the campaign, 
^^ rather than diminifti the vigour of his troops l)y any 
*^ relaxation of duty. Sylla compelled his foldiers, 
after they had fled before Mitbridates^ to labour with 
fuch inceflant affiduity, that they called for anotbcr 
** battle, as a refpite from their fatigues." Sylla's troops 
had neither fled in a battle, nor fought one, nor was 
Mithridates in- the field againft them. The feat of war 
was in Greece : Mithridates in Afia. His lieutenants 
a6led againft Sylla. 'Ev ne^y^fao; Ka^yJasyjOf, ov oJ% k'Ji2ci.Y.z^ 
^larfotn^/vja-srai Tt6\6u.ov ; as Sylla had occafion to fpeak of 
him. The formidable (hew of an army fix-fold ftronger 
in numbers than themfelves, fo far difmayed Sylla's 
foldiers on the fir ft view, that they declined flgb ting. 
But when they had paid to his difcipline the penalty of 
their fear, the moment they made trial of the enemy, 
they were viftorious, and they followed up their fuc- 
cefs without interruption. Plut. in Sylla, p. 461, 2. or 
Frontinus Strategy i. 11. 
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On the internal caufes of the decline of the Roman 
empire, p.395j or 433* " The emprefs of the world funk 
into the molt humiliating condition, and her downfdl 
may be attributed, i. To the extinction of patriot- 
ifm.*' — which fubje£l the author {nroceeds to difcyis 
in the following manner: ^^ The indifcriminate admifii<Mat 
of all tbeftdjeSis of the empire to the freedom of the cHj^ 
although a conciliating was a mqft impolitic meafur^ 
^^ Inflead of raifing the natives of the provinces to the 
^^ dignity of Romans, this privilege produced the oppo«» 
*' fite effect, and funk the latter to a level with the fiw- 
*^ mer.'* Thefe are obfervations made upon tlie laft 
times of the Common-wealth ; and the fenfe of them 
is good, but the faft very inaccurate. The right of 
citizenftiip was not then extended generally to all the 
fubje6ts of the empire, nor for two centuries after. It 
was confined to the Italians. But the extenfion of it 
over Italy was fully wide enough to produce all the 
evils the author had in view ; and did produce them. 
The general communication of it to all the provinces 
by one of the Antonines, was an aft quite harmlefs : 
firft, becaufe citizens at a diftance from the feat of 
government could not difturb it: fecondly, becaufo 
under the defpotifrn which then was, their rights, eveu 
at Rome, did not confer political power. '^ — Impolitic" 
is a term which does not apply to the real flate of the 
cafe. The hiftory of the Social war makes it plain, 
that the neceffity of the occafion was the only rule of 
policy the Romans bad. 

The fame courie of obfervation is purfoed : '* The 
'^ people were no longer actuated by the fame love of 
^^ independence, or the fame deteftation of fer\ ility. 
<* They looked no more with a jealous eye upon the 
*^ power of the fenate, or the prerogatives of the pairi^ 

*' ciaru : 
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^^ •MMf ; and undiftinguifhed in the crowds of new com* 
***petitors for the fame privileges, they gradually fuftk 
"^'irilO infignificance/' What prerogatives ? Thepatri- - 
cians had long ceafed to enjoy any that could be re«^ 
gardisd with jealoufy. The higheft honours and offices 
of the ftate had been laid open to all^ to plebeians and 
potridians equally. The whole (lory of the domeftic af- 
fairs of Rome for a long period^ is nothing but an ao- 
Mtnt bow Imd by what degrees this was brought about. 
MoDtefquieu is referred to at the clofe of the above 
extra^ ; and the extract is intended to convey his ideas. 
His words indeed are preferved in it : but his ideas are 
only in his own book *• 

P» 385, or 422. Note. " Polybius has drawn a con- 
*^cife, but ftriking contrail between the flourifliing 
** condition of Rome, and the declining ftate of Car- 
" thage, at the commencement of the Jirji Punic war, 
** lib. vi. fed. 49." The beginning of the Hannibalic 
war has been miftaken to mean the firft Punic. Kara ys 
ftfifv ra; HOLipig rirsg, xa^' Sg slg '^ov 'Avyifiaxov Ivefaivg wrf- 

P. 393, or 431. *' Horace and Vir^I, TibuHus and 
** PtoptTtmSf Jlouri/hed in the court of Augujlus**' This 
p8 a ftrained way of faying that Tibullus was a writer 
of the Auguftan age. If the expreflion mean any thing 

* Pour lors Rome ne fut plus cctte vllle dont It peuple n*avoit eu qu*un 
niBme efprit, un m€me amour pour la liberte, une m£me haine pour Ik 
tjrrannie^ ou cette jaloulie du pouvoir du ^nat, et det prerogatives tits 
Grands, toujours melee de refpeft^ ii*etoit qu'ua amour d« l*egalit69 &c. 
9hap. ix. Any one who brings a general knowledge of Roman hiftory to 
ttie reading of this pafTage, will underftand it : otherwife it maybe miftaken. 
B6t Moatefquieu knew very well that the jealoufy of the people towards 
tb0 patricians had ceafed to oftorate only when it ceafed to have an obje€^* 
He ha$ faid fo at large iu chap. viii. . 

K ii more, 
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more, it is a new circumflance added to the memoifi^ 
of Tibullus. 

I have intended from the beginning, to avoid- all 
•fuch criticifm as might turn upon a more or lefs eKa& 
ikill in the languages from which the materials of 
the hiftory may be fuppofed to be drawn. What I havte 
laid in Part i . upon a certain Roman triumph is firifUy 
within this intention : and upon very lenient principles 
too, in regard of a book^ which concludes in its '^ Lift 
of editions/' with a challenge to the mod operofe kind 
of claffical criticifm. But I now add, that the Ele- 
ments of General' Knowledge appeal exprefsly to 
Plutarch^ for the circumftances of the triumph 5 (fee 
tiote in p. 377 of 4th ed. or p. 413 of ift.) though fo 
much is done in it againft the-formularyAof that ancient 
Qiafter of the ceremonies. 

Of the large hiftorical divifions of the work, I con- 
fider ^' the Hiftory of Rome'' to be much the beft. It 
is that which, con>paratively fpeaking, takes the inoft 
comprehenfive view of its fubjeft, and is moft regular 
in its plan ; fome things fele£led for particular illuftra- 
tion in it, are well illuftrated ; many of the re&efHons 
are judicious^ and drawn from a good depth; and it 
has been compofed upon the whole with moft care. 

It will be moft equitable therefore to feleft this divi- 
iion, whereon to make a very few fliort remarks upon a 
larger fcale. 

One ftriking and eflential defeft in it is the total w^nt 
of an orderly narrative of fafts and events. It will be 
pud, this was no part of the plan, I cannot imagine aoy 
ftronger proof that the plan was not a good one. The 
tranfa6lions and events make the body of real hiftory 5 
and a connected view of thetn is the true and natural 
.:* . - bafis 



^afi» of all hiftorical knowledge. Sketches of ma^f 
ners, natioDal charadier, and general policy^ when doue 
with a chaAey fkilfld band, are beautiiVih They form 
the capital of the column erf hiftory. But the fbaft and 
pedeftal too have their beauty of a nobler ^nd feverer 
kindi; and without their fupport, the effe£l of the oth^r 
% loft. The fined Corinthian. capital, fet i:^n a may* 
pole, would be a very poor, perhapS'unpleafing,objed» 
1 fcan never fuppofe fuch de^e£tiyenefs of plan to {mto- 
ceed from choice, and (hall therefore fay the lefs 
upon it. . * .. , ', 

But an indifferent plan maybe fo well executed, that 
the work fball llill deferve much praife. It may have 
a fecondary kind of perfedlion. It may, embrace the 
principal topics which belong to its contra£ted roe^- 
fure. They may be fet feverally in a clear, diftinft 
light, and be well combined. Now this Roman hiftory 
divides itfelf into two principal parts ; 

Under Part Firft '^ The leading caufes of the greatnefs 
*^ of the Roman power may be refolved, 

** I. Into the peculiar conftitution of the government. 
II. The rigid cultivation of the arts of war. 
HI. The ftrong attachment to religion. 
IV. The aAive fpirit of patriotifm.'* 

I fhall ftate briefly how the firft head is manageid in 
a few points. 

The conftitution of the Senate is ill explained ; the 
account of the qualifications of a Senator is in feme 
refpe£ts manifeftly falfe. 

The conftitution of the Comitia is not explainetj at 
all. We are not told whether the many, or the few, 
prevailed in them; whether numbers, or property, were 
the moving force in the public councils. The arifto- 
cratical conftitution of the republic is afferted^^ not 
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Explained. All tbat b faid upon it is this : p. 3S0, 
^ 395* *' '"^^ fpirit of ariftocracy infided into the 
^^ government by Servius Tullius was prdbrved aftef- 
^^ wards in the conunon-wealth ; and this gave rife to 
^^ perpetual contefts between the Patricians and Hebei^ 
** ans.** There are few finer pieces of political combifun- 
tion than the Cenfus of ServiusTuUius. TTie principle rf 
his claffification is fimpl^enough : but take the fcale of 
it^ along with the prefoibed arrangement of his dMsm 
in the order of etercifing their civil fdnftions, that i^ 
of giving their fuflfrages; and it becomes exceedingly 
artificial ; witii an appearance of general equity to all, 
fecuring a certdn bias of power to a particular defcrip- 
tion. A writer who choofes to allude to it^ rather than 
defcribe it, cannot be thought to underftand the value 
of his materials. 

I will take the liberty of fuggefting two things, not 
fo much as named in this furvey of** the peculiar con- 
*' ftitution of the Roman government," though it cannot 
be doubted they are eflential to a tolerably com{dete 
idea of it. The firft is. That feudal relation which 
fubfifted for many ages and held together the two 
great clafles of citizens, under the names of Platron 
and Client. I do not mean to enlarge upon the *nature 
of this civil compad, which was part of their common 
law, recognifed among them by immemorial ufage, and 
including various pledges of mutual fidelity, fervice, 
and attachment ; but, in regard of its real good effeds, 
it hath been **faid, and with much appearance of trudi, 
that nothing but this principle of union among the 
individuals, faved the ftate from falling afunder^ amidft 

* See it defcribed by Dionyfius HalicamafiT. ii. cap. 10. 
^ By Dionyf. ii. cap. 1 1 . 

the 
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th6 eridlefs jealoufie^ and contefts which divided iu 
€f4er8, and actually often brought it to the very brini; 
t)f diflblution f . 

The other is, The office and authority of the Cenfors, 
particularly as Uie guardians of manners, and the arbi- 
ters of every man's rank, privileges, and civil eftimation. 
We raay wopder that fuch an authority was ever endured 
among a people who contended fiercely for perfonal 
freedom. It is almod an anomaly ip their government. 
But if it be true, that the Romans owed their great- 
nefs in part to their manners, and that their fpirit of 
hardihood was nurfed by their inftitutions, then it be- 
comes matter of very pertinent curiofity to learn fome- 
tbing of this civil power, which compelled the individual 
to facrifice his tailes, follies, and gratifications, to a re- 
mote intereft of the community guarded by a public dif- 
cipline. Above we have heard much of the fumptuary 
laws at Rome. The unwritten law of Cenforial autho* 
rity was furely the greateft of them all. It centrist 
bated moft to retard the corruption they were oppofed 
to, becaufe it exided before the corruption had got 
ftrength. 

It will be obferved, that thefe are things efpecially 
conne£led with that particular method in which the 
author has chofen to treat his fubjed:. They lie dire£lly 
in the narrow line of enquiry that is purfued ; and 
are among the landmarks of the way. On the moft 

* The ftrong general referablance between the relation of Patron an4 
Client at Rome, and that of Lord and VafTal in the modem dates of E^- 
?ope, has frequently been noticed. I only obferve in paifing, that they 
agree in two very intercfting circumftances : in both of them the ranfofA 
of the fupcrior, when in captivity, and the marriage portion of his daughter, 
were provided by the afife£lionate zeal of the dependent. 

K 4 liberal 
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liberal cftimate, therefore, the Hiftory is defeAive^ (^ 
isT as the omiffioo of matters oS great curio6^ cflil 
make it. ■ 

But even many fuch ]mperfe6tion8 would in all tea- 
fon leave room for praife. Where much neceffary in- 
formation has been omitted, much that is good may 
however have been given. The pains and (kill cmi- 
ployed in finiihing one part of the piece, might iMtve 
drar^'^n off the writer's attention from another; and 
fhould draw off the reader's too. But this cannot be 
urged in the prefent inftance. The beginning is not 
excellent ; and other parts are like the beginning. 

Tn Part Second, which relates to the decline and 
fell of the empire, the reader may reach the end; 
and fee the taking of Rome ; and may think he fees 
the conclufion of the emjrire ; all without difcovering 
thefe two things ; ift. That before Rome was taken by 
the Groths, the fupreme feat of government had been 
transferred to Conftantinoplc. As a great part of the 
ftrength and refources of the empire were remoTcd 
with it, this is not an infulated circumftance, with- 
out confequences, but includes one principal and pro- 
minent reafon of the downfall of the empire in the 
weft. In faft, the empire was divided, and become, if 
I may fo fpeak, a monfter with two heads, and two 
diftinft fyftems of circulation. The two parts aded not 
by any common principle of life and energy. The 
ftrength of the one was not the fti-ength of the other. 
They were even clawing and tearing each other when 
Afaric fell upon them both.^ 2ndly. The reader will 
not difcover, that when Rome was taken, the true feat 
even of the weftern government was at Ravenna. It 
was there that Honorius had fixed his refidence. He bad 
'f coUefted 
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coUeiftddhis foreo^ his preparations of defence^liis card 
anj^jooneern^ to that- place. The old capital was in a 
tiianner abandoned c it was not the laft (lake of the 
empire in the counfels of Honorius and his miniflers. ' 
' '«'Biatitisthefonnercm)uni (lance that is moft material; 
and if an event which altogether changed the (late of 
Ikalyf ddes not find a place in an abridgement of Roman 
hift<>ry, it is an abridgement in truth which abforbs 
Sieras' and revolutions. — ^But, we (hall be told, a fum^ 
tbary of events- wss not defigned. It was intended 
only to diffday fome principal caufes of the general in-i 
ternal weaknefs of the empire. That .event itfelf in- 
cludes many fuch caufes, of extenfive, palpable, and 
fetal operation in refpeft of Italy, to the concerns of 
which part of the empire this dedu£):ion of 'Bomart 
tiftory narrows itfelf in the conclufion. 

Rome, however, by whatever cau(es it happened^ 
is taken ^and fpoiled by Alaric. ^' To complete th^ 
^' degradation of the imperial city, the fons and 
^,^ daughters of confols and patricians attended at the 
*'■ fe(live board, and were doomed to drag the chains 
^' of the haughty Goths, who difplayed their trium- 
f^'phant banner waving over the proftrate eagle of 
^' Rome." It immediately follows, « The rife, ag- 
^f gmndifementj, decline, and fall of the Roman power 
^^ are included within the compafs of twelve centuries^ 
^^ The mighty empire," &c. and a note, " Rome was 
" founded B. C. 753. Taken by Alaric, A. C. 4J<x 
" Duration of tbe empire, 1163. Gibbon, iii. p. S35."&cv 
Which is to pronounce a funeral oration upqp t^ 
weftern empire, and regifter its deceafe, before it has 
aftually expired. It furvived the fhock of Alaric's 
inva(i6n above fixty years. Italy was difburthened of 
the Gothic horde which had followed him. The titles 

and 
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and ihew of intp^erial power fubfifted at Ravenna : tha 
/uQcefiion of eoipiercx's continued^ till the abdiicatiOB of 
Auguftulus; in whom it becajiiis extii^A^ and not 
fooner. 

The proofs that have been given of the defe£tivenefa 
of this Roman Hiftory in its general make> will bear 
much more than I have to lay upon them^ which if 
only this; that, fince neither the plan oi it is very 
large^ nor the connexion very fine and j\x&, it is £$irly 
open to particular ftri&ures. The favour of which 
confideration I defire fhould be retr(^pe£live» and cover 
the feveral diiperfed remarks I have made upon it in 
detail. Parity of reafon will authorize me to aflc the 
like favour for pieces of detached remark on other 
fubjeds. 

Yet it contains many (ingle refied:ions which are to 
be admired. When I add^ that they are tranf|danted 
from Montefquieu's ^ Confiderations fur les Caufes de 
la Grandeur des Romains et de leur Decadence/ it is 
with approbation of the author's judgment in choofing 
fuch affiftance. But, at the feme time, with that very 
ample affiftance at hand, it is bard to explain why nsnore 
has not been done. For inftance, why a more rational 
and confident feries of general information has not been 
given on the Decline of the Roman empire. Still more 
furpriiing is it to oblerve, that in the few pages which 
h^ve been drawn from that work, feveral things are 
reprefented in a way contrary to Montefquieu'^ mean^ 
ing, as well as to the known truth of common, trite 
hiftory* 
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iT't^sieen in Part i. how thehiftory of the Pelopon- 
nefian war delivered in the Elements of General Know- 
ledge is at 'variance throughout, and in exprefs terms, 
with ^Another hiftory of it written by Thucydides, 
whofe authority neverthelefs is alledged \)^ith as much 
ceuftefy as if it had been followed. Thanks are forced 
\)pon him where no obligation appears : ^^ For a ftriking 
'* detail of theie events we are indebted toTbucydidesyV/ho^ 
^* holding the rank of a commander in the early part of 
^^ the war, was himfelf an eye-witnefs of many of tha 
^^ tranfadions which he has related. To his nervous 
^* defcription of fads, he has added what may be ef-^ 
<^ teemed no imperfed: fpecimens of the abilities dif- 
played by the greateft orators of his time, and par-* 
ticularly by Pericles, lib, i. cap. 22, lib. ii. cap. 35." 
(inftead of lib. i. cap. 140.) It is in the next page 
that we read of the ** candid and honourable teftimony 
*^of Thucydides, who was banifhed at his inftigation." 
Out of the midft of thefe paiTages, another is now 
addnced : ^^ This difeafe afflicted the Athenians during 
^' the heat of fummer. , It is confidered by HaIler,Aod 
^^ other modern phyficians, as nothing mcH'e than a 
^* contagious fever. To feek in Ethiopia the origin of 
** a diforder fo evidently arifing from the multitude of 
^^'men heaped and preifed together, would be abfurd ; 
^* efpecially as its itifluence did not extend beyond tbt 
^^ walls of Athens J and was totally unknown in every other 
^^part of Greece." Cited and adopted from De Pauw 2 
but a book which puts off fuch aflertions at fecond hand, 
muft be anfwerable for them on its own fcore. ^' The 
'^ poets have fhewn their approbation of this affeding 
^^ defcription of the plague of Athens, by adopting 
*^ many of its images into limilar defcriptions. Lucre- 
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*' tius, Virgil, Ovid, and Statins^ have all followed Thtl- 
'^cydides. [This is the fftbftance of the remark 'bt 
•' Fabricius Bibl. Grr. iu 25/' omitted in 4th ed.] 

Any perfon may read in that fame defcription of Thu- 
cy dides thefe particulars ; * < The difeafe began firtf, as 

* was commonly faid, in Ethiopia ; then it paiTed into 

* Egypt and Libya, and great part of the king of Peir- 

* fia's dominions. With the Athenians it broke out firft 

* ifi'the Pir»us, and thence penetrated up into the city, 

* where the mortality it caufed was much greater.' This 
wide fpread of it in the Perfian empire cannot be treated 
as a mere report. If a falfe report of fuch a kind had 
once rifen in Greece, it muft have been foon fuppreffed 
by the conftant communication there was between 
Greece and Afia. The plague is a palpable thing. It 
can neither be, without being known, nor be imagined, 
where it is not. — ^The circumffance, that the difotder 
Appeared firft in the port of Athens^ is a ftrong pre- 
fumptive proof of its foreign origin. But Thucy- 
dides muft be an unqueftionable witnefs of what hap- 
pened in Greece at leaft. He fays then,^^ For Pelo- 

* ponnefus, the difeafe did not fpread there, at leaft lb 

< as to deferve mention ; but its violence was great^ft 

* of all in Athens, and in other places, accordik^ as 

< ibey luere imre or lefs populous.* It did therefore ex- 
tend beyond the walls of Athens, and it was known ili 
other parts of Greece. 

I make no ufe of the correfpondence between the king 

*■ Lib. ii. 48* "Hpl^To ^ re fcb 'm^utovt ui \iytruf, ii At^hoxiacvif 
vvi^ AlyvTrla, tvura ^t Koj i( A'iyvTrlov t^ AiSvvv xaTf?v» ituf_ U fk' 

%, TO 'WDUTOV h TlS TitipetiiX S4^»T0 tuv up^puvifv .... Vft^i ^^ kof 

^ Cap. 55. ^ ii fjuh litXovoptnffov »x f0-^xSiv> 0, n xs^,e^^M9 iisiPtSi^ 
lvnsiua,ro ^i *A^it»i ixw u^Tn^a, iTrwva, ^\ tuti jm aKKut yorpttfy.rA 
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of Perfia and Hippocrates ; nor of the life of Hippocrates 
by Soraaus ; l^aufe the letters perhaps are not genuine ; 
and the life may be of little authority. But even So- 
phias would follow the common tradition of hiftory. 

Haller after arguing, contagio, ut videtur, mari ad- 
vpfto, . cum in Piraeo primum ftragem ediderit, addi 
merely, non putes veri nominis pefiem fuifTe. Biblio* 
thee. Med. Pra£t. vol. i. p. io2. ed. Bern. 

*^. SUitius has followed Thucydides.'^ Statiuishas five 
or fix bad lines on the plague, Theb. i. 626. &c which 
have nothing in common with Thucydides. The au*' 
thor (Iiould have written, Siliusllalicus. (See Punic, xi v. 
fub fin.) 

The Elements of General Knowledge reprefent Athens, 
at the commencement of this war, as ftruggling again ft 
the fuperior refources of Sparta. *^ As the Athenians 
*^ poflefled only a territoiy of 86 fquare leagues of a 
^^ barren foil, while that of Sparta confided of 250, they 
*^ were compelled to make the moft vigorous exer- 
^^,tions, to counterbalance, by every means, the fuperior 
*f refources of their rivals." The difagreement herq 
between them and Thucydides has been noted already. 
£ut while looking upon M. de Pauw, I now fee what 
it was that led the^m aftray. M. de Pauw, companng 
the two ftates of Athens and Sparta from the begin- 
ning, obferves that Athens was neceflfarily put to 
great exertions, to maintain herfelf againft a rival 
power, which in the greater extent and fertility of its 
' foil pofleflfed the natural bafis of a fuperiority of re- 
fources, and entered the race of rivalry with a prodigi- 
ous advantage. His words are, * On a dit que les Athe- 
niens ne pofledoient que 86 lieues quarrees d'un terrain 
tres ingrat : et les Spartiates pofledoient un terrain dc 
250 lieues quarrees : il n'efl: done pas furprenant qu*A- 
thenes ^it du faire de prodigieux efforts pour contreba- 
^ lancer \ 
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lancer avec de fi petits moyens une puiflance rivale cjm 
avoitde fi grands moyens*.* Which is reafonaUe. But 
when the large and general fcope of the eomparifon is 
blinded, and the aflertion fattens upon the particular 
aera of fhe Peloponnefian war, as it does in the '* Ele- 
" ments,^' what was reafonable befi)re, turns out, ft> 
circumftantiated, direftly falfe. We af e come to an sera 
when the genius of Athens had triumphed over tht 
relative inferiority of her phyiical means; which, if 
fmall at the firA, had been improved up to more than a 
level with her rival, whofe maxims, on the other band> 
were all of a nature to preferve power, rather thaxr en- 
large it» Leagues of territory were not now the trud 
meafure of power : and if they were, Athens, with aa 
empire abroad, pofleffed as many as Sparta. 

It has been aflced me by fome, whether ^^ Thefeus'* 
(Part I. p. 28.) might not, poffibly, be brought to the 
battle of Salamis by the printer's miftake, and not the 
author's. The very extraordinary nature of the over- 
fight might fuggeft that notion to any perfon who had 
not the book before him. But the book itfelf deftroysT 
it at once, ift ed. '* From this fpot may be diftinftly 
*^ feen, when the fun gilds the horizon with his even- 
^^ ing rays, the white column erefted to Tbefeus, after 
^^ the battle of Salamis. The renowned port of Athens, 
^* to which bis triumphant fleet returned loaded with 

the fpoils of the Perfians, is now diftinguiflied onljr 

by the traces, &c.'* 

The be in the fecond fentence muft be the fame per- 
fon withThefeus in the firft. And Thefeus is finatiy con^ 
firmed in his place by a recent correftion of the pafiage* 

* Rf cherches Philcfophiques fur les Grecs„ part iii. fe£t. d. 

The 
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The^iie({km ^nsfore is not, whether ^^ Tbefeus'" might 
hafe been a mifprint for ' Themiftocles,' but whether 
*^ his triamphant fleet'' could be mifprinted for << the 
^ triumphant fleet of Thetniftocles ;" a thing plainly 
impoflible. The error then came from the fountain-head. 
The Athaiians imagined they beheld Thefeus prefent 
with them in the field of Marathon, and a certain ancient 
painter ventured to introduce that hero into a pi6):ure 
of the battle. We now fee an inftance o( hiftorv imi- 
tating the poetical freedom of his art. 

The 4th ed. brings the real hero to light : ^ From 
*' this fpot (vi«. the Acropolis) may be diftinftly feen, 
^^ when the fun gilds the horizon with his evening 
*' rays, the white column erefked to Thefeus, after the 
'^ battle of Salamis. The Pineus, the renowned port of 
** Athens, to which the triumphant fleet of Themifto- 
^^ cles returned laden, &c. But as error refigns its hold 
of this book very unwillingly, I fufpeA ther^ is ftill fome 
of it remiuning here ; ^^ a white column ereded to Tbe^ 
^' feus J* Does Herodotus, or any other good ancient 
author, mention it ? I do not reccHleS: it. But a bad 
memory is a wrong rule of another perfon's knowledge. 
I have a further reafon for doubting. A trophy, and 
of marble, was erected to TbemiJlocleSj on the coaft of 
Salamis, and fo fituated, that the ruins of it are now to 
be feen from the "Acropolis. All the circumftances 
agreeing fo well, I cannot help thinking that a column 
was as much erefted to Thefeus^ as " the triumphant 
" fleet was conduced by him." 

If the reader will confent to a tranfition from Athens 
to England, and then accommodate his mind to a view 

* Stuart's Map of Adieas. 
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PkriiffAedt at that time is totally mifiaken. Tho 
^^'finnticBl" feirtyj with Cromwell and Ireton for 
kadcrs, made no figure till t^ter the coateft between 
dib King and P^liament had a&ually {>roceeded to er- 
treitutiea* '39iey fprung up into notice and power when 
theooiiftifioina were at the height. 

Two more (ignal depravations of hiftory could not * 
caffly be* produced. 

** Eloquence J"' P. 194 of 4th ed. 

"'Fbr-'the fnincipal beads of this chapter, I am in- 
•'^ debted to that rich ftorehoufe of knowledge, the 
^^'Enbyclopaedia Britannica, article Oratory/* 

The t^'ord ^^ heads" is ufed here with a remarkable la- 
titude,' approaching the figure rhetoricians call *pars pro 
toto.* Thofe principal heads are four, comprifing in all 
a flrtrt thin body of diflertation, of which more than 
half in quantity, and nearly the whole in value, is ga- 
thered from Ward's Syftem of Oratory: not merely 
the bcft part of the matter, illuftrations, and examples, 
but the very phrafe too, being culled from that treatife. 
He who brings us fruit, though it be from another 
man's garden, ftill deferves our thanks for his trouble. 
Only we would rather he did not fpoil the fruit by 
an over-hafty hand in gathering. For the fame rea- 
fon, provided an author make a good ufe of the labours 
of his predeceflbrs, we need not care how free it be ; 
and, in the prefent in fiance, we (hould not take it ill, 
th^t an old book were given us again in epitome, had 
the ^itome been tolerably well made. To abridge 
w^H, is to reduce a mafedf knowledge into fmaller 
<3m)pafs, by analyfis and reviewed combination, retain^- 
ing its form, connejdon, and fubftance : and if it be a 
kind of knowledge that will bear to be thus re- 

L prefented. 
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prefented^ on a reduced fcale, in miniatore, the talk 
of abridging may be an ufefiil employ in the fisrrice 
of learnings and is not without its honour, as it needs 
fome {hare of thought and talent, and implies a real, le- 
gitimate exercife of the mind, in difpofing and conned- 
ing its ideas whencefoever derived. But this oompend 
of Oratory is drawn up on a coarfer plan, LittlQ of the 
original is reduced, or condenfed in it, while more Aan 
enough is omitted. Certain fentences are taken, which 
in the ori^nal are commonly no more than fli^t in- 
trodudory touches upon the feveral topics, p re vi o us to 
the full and accurate handling of them ; the philolc^hy 
and difquifition, which are all in all, are dropt : and, in 
the end, there comes forth a fort of fretted, net-work 
fyftem, run out in blanks and interftices, retaining the 
form of its model, without any of the fubfiance. - 

It is a mechanical, but no uncertain way of judg- 
ing, how far this chapter may be taken for a good 
abridgement of tlie larger work in two volumes, from 
which it is principally extra<9:ed, to confider, that the 
grofs body of it is included in fifteen pages. 

Its capital feature, and indeed the one fingle piece 
of regular difquifition it has to boafi: of, is the eflay on 
tropes and figures, which was quoted above, p. 99. 
for being violently wrong. 

In fo fniall a treatife, as the parts may be feen all at 
a fingle glance, the right diftribution of them becomes 
eafy. However this does not hinder, but that under 
" head III. on the Arrangement of the different parts 
'^ of a difcourfe,'* large firagments occmr out of place ; 
fuch as *^ A good writer, or fpeaker, to purity and per- 
/^ fpicuity of expreflion will add ornament ; upon 
'^ which depends, if not the ufefulnefs, at leaft the 
^^ beauty of eloquence. Tlus it is which gives to com- 

*' pofition 
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*^ polStion magnificence^ fweetnefs^ and elegance; which 
^^ engages attention^ captivates the hearts, and ex- 
^' cites the applaufes of an audience ;V and much more 
of the fame commodity, plainly belonging to head II. 
*^ on Sty Ie> and the ornaments of compofition." Which 
is to trdpafs pretty bluntly againft a rule while you are 
enforcing it. 

Among fome mixt remarks, at the conclufion, is a 
comparilbn of ancient and modern eloquence. *^ The 
^^ eloquence of the modems has rarely reached the 
^^ ftandard of excellence which was attained by the 
^^ ancients. The charaSer of each is widely different. 
^^ In Greece the public fpeaker was bold, impetuous, 
^* and fublime." True, if every public fpeaker in 
Greece was a Demofthenes. But how excellent foever 
the Greek orators might be, we know they excelled in 
difierent ways, and only a few of them, fucceeded in 
that which may be defcribed as die bold, impetuous, 
and fublime. kind of fpeaking, or attempted it. 

Milton, as a poet, fele£l:s one, the boldeft image that 
his fubje6l will fupply, and therefore he fings, 

. the famous oratorSy • 
Tbofe ancient^ wbofe rejiftlefs eloquence 
JVielded at will that fierce democracy ^ 
Shook tV arfenaly andfulmirCd over Greece. 
But philofophy works after another manner. 

Note, next page, 213, or 230. ^^ Many defcriptions 
'^ are given of the eloquence of Lord Chatham ; but of 
*^ them all, • . . . that written by Lord Chefterfield 
^^ ftrikes me as the cleared, and perhaps the moil ac- 
** curate.'' The (hining part of the defcription, that is 
fo clear, does not efcape unblotted ; ^^ His inveftive^ 
^* were terrible, and uttered with fuch energy of die- 
^^ tion, and fuch dignity of a6tion and cDuntenance, 

L2 ^^i 
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*^ that he intimidated thofe who were the moft wil- 
" ling^, and the leajl able to encounter him." — ^I have 
not the original at hand ; but, without doubt, the no- 
ble author wrote, the befl able to encounter him. Such 
flips would feem only errors of the prefs, if they had 
not been repeated through five editions. 

^- Logicr 

Tlie treatife on " Logic'* fliould be viewed as a fe- 
Irctiou from a very elegantly written book, ^ the iEle- 
* nients of Logic, by W. Duncan.' It is conftru£ted 
with the fame tools as the difcourfe on Oratory. Small 
lH)rrions arc tranfcribed; a great deal is rge&ed; 
,\\\k\ the work is done. The feleftion, as before, is 
givfii with too penurious a hand.-^For the fake of 
iliortfTiIng 11 wearifome length of difputation, I leave 
It a i^\iclUon untouched, whether upon the whole 
it be u performance of any ' mark or likelihood;' 
whether the general lUle of difquifition purfued in it 
l)e of that clear, and well-connefted fort, which 
c.inies the reader's mind fteadily and plealantly along : 
thougti perhaps I am very unwife, in fuppofing it may 
Ijc a (J lie (lion, whether two dozen pages, by no means 
rich with pregnant brevity, will ever put us in the way 
of becoming logicians*. Wotiders are not to be looked 
for in Dialedics ; nor will men ever find themfelves 
made knowing by furprize, in that fubjeft, or any other. 

A few particulars are importunate for notice. In 
the fecond part of it, p.. 60, or \6. 6ri Judgment 
and Propofitions, ^ *' Hence arifes that celebrated four- 

« The firft dafh into the Tubjea is nnfortanate ; <' Another foorce of 
*' icipreffions arifes from the attention of the mind to its own perceptions, 
" ami c9mfiJen the various modes on which it employs itfelf concerning 
A verb without a nom. cafe. 

< Hence arifes that celebrated four-fold diviiion of them 

* into 
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*' foM divifion of them into univerfal affirmative, uni- 
^' verial negative, particular affirm, and particular neg. 
f<^ which comprehends all their varieties. The utility 
'^ of this mode of diftinftion will appear more evident 
*^ when we come to fpeak of reofoning and J^llogifmJ" 
The author has either forgot, or mifunderftood his 
promife: as the fliort part on reafoning and fyllogifm, 
which follows immediately, contain^ not a fentence 
tending to (hew any thing about ^' this celebrated four- 
^* fold divifion.^' That branch of the fubjed which 
would have fupplied the neceflary link, is entirely 
left out. I perceive the promife was borrowed from 
Duncan's Elements. The fame writer might very well 
have been obliged to furnifli the performance too. 

So again, p. 64, or 21. ^* In the compoiition of a 
'* fyllogifm, two things are to be confidered, viz. its 
** matter, and its form." Who would not expeft pre- 
fently to learn what ^* the form" of a fyllogifm is ? 
This too is a defideratum. — ^Nor,in (hort,does the whole 
treatife afford a fingle rule for direfting us how to judge 
when a conoluiion is rightly deduced. 

It is disfigured in the end by a ftrange excrefcence; 
viz. a long and fentimental defcription of the heft and 
happieft life : which is declared, in the emphaiisof large 
letter, to be " The genuine refult of right reason," 
and by that thread is conneAed with the prefent dif- 
courfe. They who have not the fame high opinion of 
the efficacy of Logic in the moral culture of the mind, 
will think the *defcription is mifplaced, and that Dodf- 

* into unJvcrf. afF. univerf. neg. partic. afF. panic, ncg. "which comprehends 

* indeed all their varieties. The ufe of this method of difttnguifhing 

* them will appear more fully afterwards, when we come to tieat of rea- 

* foning and fyllogifm.* Part ii. chap. 3. 

a The laft fentence of the chap. " The advantages, which fuch perfons 
*' derive from logic in the improvement of their minds, and the regula- 

1-3 
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^ pia£Uce of a garden introduced into the field/ "Everf 
ff peribn of the leaft refle^on muft be fenfible that the 
'i farmer is fer preferable to the latter^** (the author 
ii(iean8 to fay the contrary) '^ only that it is a little 
^' more expenfiye. But if this exp^nce be generally far 
^^ more than repaid by the fuperior goodnefs and value 
*^ of drilled crops^ it ought to have no weight in com- 
*' paring the two methods of hulbandry.*' 

In the firft of thele fentences the comparifon is 
loaded with a variety of confiderations^ over and 
above that of the expence. In the fecond it is laid 
down^ that a perfon of the leaft refie&ion will find 
the companion is reduced to — a mere queflion of ex* 
pence. 

P. 295, or 268. ^^ A repeal of the fevere penalties on 
** the exportation of wool would doubtlefs prove highly 
^^ beneficial; and no reafon can be given for the pre- 
'^ fent reftri^on, which does not as well apply to the 
^'exportation of wheat. With refpedl to that impor- 
'f tant article, which may be confidered as a fpecies of 
*^ manufaAure, as well as wool, it is well known, that 
'^ the increafe of its culture, by bringing large traSs 
*' of land into tillage, has been immenfe, fince the 
'* bounty allowed on its exportation." 

If ivool, fhorn from the (beep, were immediately fit 
for our clothing, the reafoning and the comparifon 
would be jufi:. But as the animal's fleece pafles 
through a variety of hands, and gives a lucrative em- 
ployment to many of the divifions of art and induflry, 
all which occupation and profit it may be defirable to 
retmn at home ; whereas grain can receive little or no 
increafe of value from human labour; the two articles, 
grain, and raw wool, do not bear the parallei.^ 
will the reafons which apply tQ the firee ei 
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tlie one, neceHarily enforce the fame upon the other. 
The author cannot piece out his argument from the 
dodiine of the CEconomills, and reply, as they would 
do, that the labour of mannfafhirers and artifans is an ' 
unproduflive labour; fince it appears elfewhere that ■ 
he does not hold with their philofopby, if indeed it ~ 
ever engaged his attention. The queftion which he 
decides peremptorily at once, bottoms upon ground 
that he has not furveyed. — And perhaps one of the 
greatetl blemifhes of this work is the habit of Jame 
difcuflion. Great queftions are flated imperfeftly, to be 
crudely determined. If the conclufions drawn happen 
to be right. Hill they are of little value to us who do 
not learn to make them our own. 

" Foreign Travel." P. 301. of ift ed. 

" The Laocoon of the Belvidere exprefles the utmofl 
"fortitude of painful emotions by the working of every 
" mufcie of the human frame, and excites the warmeit 
*' feelings of pity for the family of agonizing fof- 
" ferers." Altered in 4th ed. p. 322. thos : " The 
" I,aocoon of the Belvidere, difcovered among tlie 
" ruins of the palace of ntus, expreffes, in the figures 
*' of the father and his two fons, the utmoft violence of 
*' painful emotions. In vain they flruggle againft the 
" attacks of the monftrous ferpenls which twine round 
" them in fpiral folds. The wretched Laocoon, with 
" head npraifed ^0 u»^ tbe cries of de/pair,i» espiting in 
" the fame agonies from which he has vainly attempted 
"to refcue his dying children." Note. "Virgil-has 
** given a Hvely defcriptJon of this Ilory, and perhaps 
w derived it from this or a timilar ftatue," &c. Moft 

ml cknow, how much Statuary declines the higherde- 

tthole violent espreilionsof the human couh- 

ph would materially injure its beauty of 

form: 
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form : whereas the poet is nx)t obliged to the fame re- 
ferve. The Laocoon has been fometimes chofen to ex- 
emplify this difference in the conduS of poetry and 
fculpture. Virgil ventures upon, Clamores fimul hor- 
rendos ad fidera toUit. But in the ftatue, I underftand, " 
only a groan^ and that half-fuppreffed, efcapes from the 
father. The agonies he endures are fhewn fufficiently 
by the tenfion and ftrong relief of the mufcles of the 
body. But on the face there is defcribed a conflift 
between fortitude and fuffering, which fuftains, in great^ 
meafure, the fymmetry of that part: and moreover pro- 
duces a much nobler effeft, by the elevation of cha- 
raSer fo expreffed, than could have been produced by. 
a fight fimply horrid. 



The Stile, 

To take the general chara6ler of the flile, It is very 
verbofe. The author appears afraid of ever exprefling 
himfelf fimply and with precifion, not aware, it fhould 
feem, that many of the things he has occafion to fay, 
can be faid in no other way fo well. Such are all mat- 
ters of faft and of fcience, efpecially when, as now, the 
firft notions of them are to be conveyed. A good natu- 
ral language, which is jpure, perfpicuous, and juft, with- 
out turning to be more, being the readied to inform, is 
what in dida£):ic writing we moft defire ; but conti- 
nually mifs in the ^^ Elements of General Knowledge." 
Page after page is fown thick with epithets, redun- 
dancies, and rounds of phrafe : all which hinders us 
from Aiding eafily into the fenfe, and, it miift be al- 
lowekJ, is very remote from any idea of good writing. 
See ** the Grecian, Roman, and Englifh hiftories :'* 
the '^ Mathematics," much of the " Polite Litera- 

«f turc 
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the one, neceffarily enforce the fame upon the other. 
The author cannot piece out his argument firotn the 
doftrine of the CEconomifts> and reply, as they would 
do, that the labour of manufaflurers and artJfana is an "! 
unproduflive labour; fince it appears elfewhere that 'i 
he does not hold with their philofophy, if indeed it ■' 
ever engaged his attention. The qucftion which he 
decides peremptorily at once, bottoms upon ground- 
that he has not furveyed. — And perhaps one of the 
greatell blemifhes of this work is the habit of -lame 
difcuffion. Great queAions are (lated imperfeftly, to be 
crudely determined. If the conclufiong drawn happen 
to be right, flill they are of little value to us who do' 
not learn to make them our own. 

" Foreign Travel." P. 301. of ifi ed. 
" The L^ocoon of the Belvidere exprefles the utm^ 
"fortitude of patnjitl emotions by the working of ev 
" mufcle of the human frame, and ezcttCB the wai- 
*' feelings of pity for the family of agonizinf 
*' ferers." Altered in 4tb ed, p. 332< thns : 
" Laocoon of the Belvidere, difcovered ami 
'* ruins of the palace of Titus, expreflea, in tl' 
" of the father and his two fons, the utmoll \ 
** painful emotions. In vain they Ibuggle 
" attacks of the monflrous ferpents which 
" tbem in fpiral folds. The wretched I 
" head oprafed to utter the criet r>f difp<ii>- . 
" the fame agonies from which he has 1- ** 

"to refcue his dying children." Not. -.^ ""^ 

;ivcii a lively defcription of this flt- , "~ 
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I rnme. They have enlarged 

. I)unian mind, and exhibited 

■■: .. ^^nc-ral ideas of nature in the 

( 1 '"".) and moft elegant and energetic 

itiey have reared the flandard of inteU 
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the one, neceffarily enforce the fame upon the other. 
The author cannot piece out his argument from the 
do^^rine of the CEconomifts, and reply, as they would 
do, that the labour of manufafturers and artifans is an ""^ 
unproduftive labour; fince it appears elfewhere that » 
he does not hold with their philofophy, if indeed it ' 
ever engaged his attention. The queftion which he 
decides peremptorily at once, bottoms upon ground- 
that he has not furveyed. — ^And perhaps one of the 
^reateft blemifhes of this work is the habit of lame 
difcuflion. Great queftions are ftated imperfe6Uy, to be 
crudely determined. If the conclufions drawn happen 
to be right, ftill they are of little value to us who da 
not learn to make them our own. 

'^ Foreign Travel.'* P. 301. of I ft ed. 
" The Laocoon of the Belvidere exprefles the utmoft 
^^ fortitude of painful emotions by the working of every 
*^ mufcle of the human frame, and excites the warmed 
^^ feelings of pity for the family of agonizing, fuf- 
'^ ferers." Altered in 4th ed. p. ^22. thus : " The 
*^ Laocoon of the Belvidere, difcovered among the 
^^ ruins of the palace of Titus, expreffes, in the figures 
*' of the father and his two fons, the utmoft violence of 
^painful emotions. In vain they ftruggle againft the 
*' attacks of the monftrous ferpents which twine round 
" them in fpiral folds. The wretched Laocoon^ with 
^^ head upraifed to utter the cries ofdefpair^ is expiring in 
^^ the fame agonies from which he has vainly attempted 
*''t6 refcue his dying children." Note. " Virgil^has 
*^ given a lively defcription of this ftory, and perhaps - 
*^ derived it from this or a fimilar ftatue," &c. Mofr - 
people know, how much Statuary declines the higherd#^, 
grees ofallthofe violent expreffi< 
tenance which would mat 
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^* power over all living creatures, alike in the frozen 
** regions of the north, and in the hot and burning 
*f plains of the torrid zone.*' A » torrid zone of triple 
temperature. 

On ihe ancient Clafftcs. P. 2:Z2, or 185. 

^' And here, as the principles of Tafte can only be 

*^ founded withjuftnefs and fplidity upon a knowledge 

*^ of the Greek and Roman Claffics, we may fairly m- 

quire more particularly into the nature of their pre- 

tenfions to the high rank, which they have for ages 

held among literary produ&ions. Is their value over- 

*' rated, and do they owe their reputation folely to the 

*^ venerable garb, which antiquity has thrown around 

^' them ? The claffical fcholar needs not be apprehen- 

" five, left his favourite authors fhould fuffer by a fair 

^^ anfwer to this queftion : for we can reply with the 

^ confidence of truth, that the eftimation in which 

** they are held is founded upon the moft folid grounds. 

>5* We view, more particularly in Homer, Xenophon, 

;^^ pemoftheties, JEfchylus, Sophodes, ** Virgil^ Cicero, 

'^ Lavyy and Horace^ that ardour of genius j that air of 

" originality, that infight into the nature of man, and 

/^ knowledge of the pafiions, that fimplicity, and ini- 

. *' mitable beauty both of thought and expreffion, which 

*' have defervpdly. obtained them the moft confpicuous 

*^ places in the Temple of Fame. They have enlarged 

**.lfhe boundaries of the human mind, and exhibited 

** the fair eft and mojl general ideas of nature in the 

, •^ brightefi forms y (i""".) and moft elegant and energetic 

" language. They have reared the ftaudard of Intel- 

,' ^ 

* It is eafy to fee why this is very bad^ and Virgirs defcription aot fo : 

■' fuarum una corufco 
Samper file ruhenfy tt torrtda fcmper ab igni, 

* See above^ p. 96. 

f^ leftual 
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'^ leftual ftrength, to which all fucceeding writers have 
*^ repaired. They have raifed their fame upon a foun- 
" dation too folid to be Jhaken by caprice , or fajlidtouf^ 
*^ nefs of opinion ; for it is fupported by the general iajle 
^^ of the befl informed part of mankind, (i"*®.) They 
^' have pleafed, becaufe they have copied nature in her 
*^ mojl beautiful form^ (3***^**.) and reprefented her in the 
'^ moft graceful and engaging attitudes. And thejr are 
"juftly intitled to attention, veneration, and grati- 
*^ tude^ for the knowledge, which they have conveyed 
*^ to the underftanding ; the images, with which tiiey 
^ have brightened the fancy ; and the fentiments, with 
^*^ which they have foftened and refined the heart. It 
^^ is not therefore the affeftation of pedantry, or an 
'^ implicit obedience to prefcription, which leads us to 
*^ commend them ; but their own intrinfic and incom- 
^' parable beauties draw forth the fpontaneous facrifice 
'* of juftice, which we are eager to offer at the fhrine of 
^'genius. The continuation and Jiability of their fame 
** depend^ not upon fafhitm^ but upon the warm andftn-^ 
*^ cere approbation of every fenjible and well-informed mind, 
^i (2"^°.) From this conviftion, the elaffical reader may 
*' venture to predift, that as long as true tajle flourifliefi/* 
(which is laid dowri to be, a tafte derived from thiem) 
** they will ever be ftudied arid admired; and when 
^^ once they are ridiculedand thrown afide, fuch negleft 
^^ will be a melancholy^ proof of the degeneracy of 
''mankind, and will prove a fure indication of the 
** approach of thofe dark ages, in which they fall a 
" prey to ignorance and barbarifm.*' The e^iquity is 
exc^ingly loofe in its texture; and if a perfon 
fhould enter upon it with fome doubts on his mind, 
refpeSing the juftnefs of that very large, and humili- 
^ting;, doSrine, that the ftudy of the Ancient Claflics 
is the only fchool of Tafte, at the conclufion of it he 

will 
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will find himfelf juft where he was^ not at all fatisfied 
that their right to this high excluiive authority has beeii 
Xx^QTe than aflerted. But it is nearer to the prefent pur- 
jK)fe to remark, with how little grace their beauties 
come commended to us in a tiflue of wordy, inflated 
expreifion, than which nothing can be more unlike 
whatever is beautiful in them. An author who feels 
his fubje£i;, does not write fo. 

The many inftances of falfe grammar that occur 
we fhould s^cribe to inadvertency, in a firft edition: 
what (hall we fay to them, continued in a fifth ? One, 
e, g. out of a multitude, is " The viSorious army, 
^^ taking tbdr pofts in different diftriSs of a country, 
" continued to be arranged under its proper officers :** 
altered from Robertfon, who writes, (to the (hame of 
our Engliffi on this fide the Tweed,) ^' The vifto- 
*^ rious army, cantoned out in the country which il 
*' bad feized, continued ranged under its proper offi- 
^^ cers." Near the fame place it is that Robertfon's 
words, *^ the nobles and their military tenants," are 
tranflated into ^^ men of rank and military talents :'* 
(edd. I ft and 5th.) to the perverfion of hiftory and 
fenfe. See above p. 41. 

; The epithets ^' celebrated, matchlefs, incompara- 
ble," are favourite heightenings of flile : the firft 
repeated to fatiety. E. g. in ^. 172 of 4th ed. is *^ the 
celebrated Sigean infcription, of which a curious re- 
prefentadon is given in Shuckford's Connexion ;" 
,and in.p^ 174 is " Theophraftus, the celebrated author 
'* of the Charafters;" while, in the lame paragraph ^^the 
*^ Athenians were celebrated for the greateft delicacy oi 
". tafte :" and in p. 176 ** their language is defervedly 
'f celebrated (ot fweetnefs." In ift ed. vol. i. it tires the 
car in p. jq, 51, twice in5^ and again 54. In p. 31T, 

only 
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only once or tvicfc, but in p. 313, '- the iBrtiiqn»^] 
^ gioDS of Greece were farSisularfy cdLbraUi fiar 
'^ plesy fpom whence oracles were idTued,'' winch 
pies forthwith are ^^uUbrsied for their refpGD&s,' 
diec follow '< opinions inculcated by the nsoft c^iraHed . 
" philofophers and poets." Other pecnEarities, which = 
gi%'e a marner to the compofition, and mark it barren,, 
are ^ The emhunt fckdars of Pythagoras"—" Aiifiode 
*' the mr.fl eminent fcboUr of Plato," — " thofe 
^^ nent fcbolars of Ojiordi 3xA Cambridge." Sec. *' 
^^ Jlandard of compc&tion is ^/v^^J — ^fiandardoi 
^' erulid :" and this confufion of metaphor (for fnch . 
I foppofe it to be) lecurs not three or four times^ but. 
perpetually. 

InjlruS'unu fvr the 'Sl^dlcal frcfrffirm. 
P. 342 of 4th ed. 
^^ The profeflion of a Phyfician has in all ages and^ 
^^ countries been held in great eftimation, by reafon of 
'^ its intimate connenon with the welfare of mankind. 
^* The cure of difeafes, the reitoration of health, and 
^* the continuance of life, are the objeds to which 4!ke 
^^ attention of the Pbyfidan is direfted ; and be eammi 
^^ fulfil his important duties^ witbout pofleffing n ji i^e 
'^ knowledge, and exercifing a due degree of juc^ment 
*^ and fagadty* Deftitnte of the aids which booldt, 
'^ ledures, and ohfcrvdtions afford, he can never ac- 
^^ quire the principles of Phyfic, underftand the flruc« . 
^^ ture of the human frame, develope the caufes and - 
^^ the feats of dlforders, and become acquainted wrtfa' 
•^ jprofcc remedies to remove them." P. 345, or ^A^ .. 
'' The original works of Hippocrates and Galen, tl)y& 
^^ great fathers of medical inftru&ion, cannot be read, 
•^'nor can the terms of anatomy and natural hiftoiy be 
** clearly underjlood without a competent knowledge 8^ 

" Greek.*' 



« Gf^dfc*** P.35i,or335. "The true dignity of the pro- 
^ ftAcm can only be maintained by the fuperiorknow- 
'^ hdge and abilities of thofe who follow it^ by their 
^^ fibcsral manners and condud, fy thai epennefs and can'- 
^^ dtmr, wbicb di/dam all duplicity and orifice, all fuper-^ 
*^ cilioufnefs and fervility^ and wbicb require only to be 
*^ known io male tbeir fojfejfors tbe general olje&s of 
*^ ^bem, refpeQy and bonour. For thole qualities which 
'^ do credit to the medical charader^ it is fiiperfluouis 
^^ to have recourfe to more particular defcription ; as 
^^ they can be fully exemplified in the lives of Frend^ 
^' (for Freind) ^ Mead^ Arbuthnot, Fotheigill^ and many 
^' others who hold a diftinguifhed place among the funs 
^^of Efcul^ius^ and adorn the biography of tiieir 
•^^ country." The fecret of the compofition^ it will be 
feen, is to fpread a little fenfe over as large a furface as 
poflible. 

^' Lifi of Booh:' 

P. 408 of 4th ed. 

" Newton's Prindpia, the JefuiU* edition. Sonu 
*^Je&ans of the Principia will be more clear and in- 
*' telUgible, if read at the fame time with fome parts 
<< of the fecond volume of Vince's Aftronomy," tVbicb 
with wbicb} The dire&ion otherwife is unmeaning. 

* In p. 347, or 330, ** Mede" a great name in the clafs of Di- 
Vineiy is miC-reckoned among the ornaments of the medical profef- ' 
fiODy I foi^ioie for Mead. In p. 52, or 62» of vd. i. Befides << Milton^ 
'V0aiendon» BaU^ &€." the lift of iajmen eminent for their piety *' may 
*' be greatly enlarged, mart particularly by advertiitg to many chara6lci8 of 
<* the firft eminence, diftinguifhed in other coantries. To the illuftrions 
** names of Savile, Haln, Seldom^ Hatton, Mead, Suel, Sec may be added 
*' thofe of Salmaiius, Grotiusy Montfauew^ &c. I am feniible of the grest 
<' imperfe^Uons of this detail." Laymen muft not claim the < ever-mc- 
motable John Hales' of Eton for one of them, Nor Montfaucon, who 
a BenedifUne. 

M '^Tbe 
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^< The daveuib Jtakm vill be found of great nfiB, m-or*^ 
<< der io underiiUnd the ibeory qf fMotion^ as applicnUet^ 
<' ihe fdaootary fyftem, and the doarine of the ude8»" 

It is not Tery difcreet to fpeak of the eleventh £»£tU>i» 
of the Princijna, which are divided, firft infeo thie^ 
books, and two of the books into feAions. 

Ibid. ^^ De Moivre's Analytics, and Calculation. of 
^ the Dodriue of Chances* The lover of fcience IviH' 
<^ be highly gratified by the neatneb and perfpicoky 
*^ of De Moivre's demonflrations, farticularfy m-Jnr 
'< invejliga^n of fluents " This ought to be eompslred' 
with << the Mathematics," wherein the only prabicnr 
of fluidons that is (blved, feems to be. How in a given 
number of pages to infcribe a maximum of uniafthic-^ 
tive matter. 

p. 410. '< The popular writers on Chemiftry. in. 

France are Lavoifier and Fourcroy. The former pfiOff; 

feflcs to give a complete jj^Jlem of. thofe. branches, of 
'^ theoretic knowledge, which conftitute the fcience of 
^' Ctiemiftry. The works of the latter fill ten volumes 
^^ large 8vo. lliere is a tranilation by Tliomibn^ jth 
*' edition, 3 vol. 8vo, Edinb. 1800. Fourcroy psya'a 
'^ juft homage to the memory of the unfortunate La- 
*^ voifier ; and beftows on Guyton, Berthollet,- and 
•* yanquelin (for Vauquelin), the praifes they deferve; 
^^ as the ableft difciples of the new theory. The eight 
^^ great divifions, &c." There are two diftinft works 
on Chemiftry by Fourcroy 5 the older of them is that 
tianflated by Thomfon. The other, which Mr. K. 
defcribes, in tea voluipes, was not publifhed in itei^ 
fo fiur was it from having then leached a fifth editiiHl 
in Engliih. " ' « 

»* Jthbr^r P. 425. '' Hutter^s Bible, fol. Cotogfa. 
'^ i6q%* Da^ radicals are printed in bollomf hUsrt, th« 

«* lam* 
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^^fiuiJerM in the Grammar prefijued to Pdrkhurfi -s LexU 
^tp^^'^^. in huidiurft's Grammar the Aft is joft thd 
T&^Si^ ; the radicals are as ufua]) and the hoUdw ItU 
fdf6 m^ thofe ferving for flexion. In Hutter^s Heb. 
Bilfe the cafe muft be the fame, there being fo plain 
9 reafon for it. . . 

'Ola..tfae' chronology of the Greek elafiScs^ Honier is 
<<<B.0i^j6/' He6aiifJU£).«7o.'' though in the 
l^ld^iqf i die work flefiod is reckoned only almoft its 
antient -as Homer, and Homer is fiatedtohave^^ flou<i^ 
i^xUt^S. C. gojJ' Such dilagreement betvireen tb6 
^< Hsftory?^ and the ^^ lift'' is not unfireqaent. The 
tW(D':{itM''of 'dates may fometimes be reconciled, by 
ithofe trho do not derive their knowledge from tiie 
book which prefents them. Herodotus is *^ B. C» 
4B4.^t;. Sophocles <^ B. C. 406." though the hiftorian 
MMkitbCipoet were cotemporaries during fifty or fixty 
yearn*- '■■' • 

'oXefmphon ^^ B. C. 360." If Xenophon was in his 
yMth when he conducted the retreat, which <^ the 
'^f^^reoian hiftory" ^umes, this date needs to be ex- 
plaifNtd : fince it is conneaed with no particular sera 
0£^hirlife, upon that hypotbefis.* 
■: '^Epidtetus after C. 160." and ^^ Arrian after. C. 
^<*I44>/' As Arrian was the difciple of £pid;etuS|,'and 
the^opmmentator on his works, it is prob^e be was 
AOt cdder than £4>idetus. 

> ,.^^ Lyfiaa B. C. 162." This prodigious date^ iP^hieh 
tMrufi^'Xyfias down from the age of Socrates into .the 
^Nd vf Athenian obronology, I i^otiped -befor^i fap- 
fofifilg it to be puft pf^careleflhefs :- 1 now petceive.it to 
come from induftry, f^uthfuUy tranfcribing a nuf^k^ 
'^ofrOte Harwppd's hc^, 

^aK i;]^eq>inufta8 B. C. 218.'' a date many years ftib- 
f^ftfaaA to bis death. Even 518 would be wrong ; for 

M 3 Atlftotl^ 
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Ariflotlelri the fame page is " B. C. 3M." and'thdV" 
lives ought not to be fo much drawn into otie'iMlkP . 
ther. ' *■ 

"Diogenes Laertius A. C. 122/' 
"Antoninus A. C. 180." ■' * 

" Epiaetiis A. C. 160." 

Diogenes Laertius quotes Epif^etus, and writer th^ - 
lifo of a pbilofopher^ Saturninus, who flouriflied about 
A. C. 150. Diogenes could hardly be older than Au- 
relius Antoninus. 

" Cato, Columella,- &c. B. C. 146/' A fingle datt' 
for men who lived two centuries wide of each othe^* " 

** Cicero B. C. 40.'* from Harwood. He died a few 
years before. In the " Roman hiftory" his death is 
placed ten years earlier, " B. C. 50.** 

" Appian. 2 tom. 8vo. Variorum. Amft. 1670. larA 
*' the Notes of Tollius^ to which Dr. Hanvood gkf'es^a 
'* high charaBetJ* The notes in the edition are few^ 
and wretchedly poor, the bed of them from H. Ste- 
phens or otliers. To lay, it is one of the worft edited 
Greek books I have happened to read, is to fpeak" of 
its merits by a very limited compariibn. But the wonA 
of its laft editor will go further, who qualifies ToIHos 
" praeclariffimum editorem," i. e. focordia. 
' " Cicero, Olivet, 9 tom. 4to. Genevan, 1758. EditTd 
" emendatiflima, as it is called in the title ; and ihe 
^^ folltyiving note hy the learned editor froves the trutb 
^^ of the printer^ $ affertiom Alia leftio quam incauttis 
*^ admiferam in Edit. Parif. in erratbrum numero fi&i-' 
** beatur velim. Orat. pro Driotarb, p. 329. totii.-'W: 
•^ The frmter obferves, in hu addrefs to the reitdS^j 
" Ettiendatioiles fuas et intextu et in notis lub^tiA 
^^ animo ad nos tranfmifit eruditiflimus comment^tM^** 
&c. - Perhaps the truth of a printer's afiertidii in a 
tith'pag^ (which, by the way, is not often takthtblt a 

text 
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teittii&iftxCTiticifm,) ^as never fo proved i befiare : the* 
pcoQ^ fiand».thus ; the Genevan edition is firee froos one 
error which was in the Parifian; therefore, the Genevan 
is free from all the errors of the Parifian^has none 
of its own, and is " editio emendatiffima/'. But the 
beft is not made of the evidence ; for that aflertion in 
thei titla^pege is by the Fr aires Cranmersi .a joint evi* 
d(BOG6 -by a fraternity of printers : again^ ** Tyfogtapbi 
" ad le<Skorem" ; which we fee mif-tranilated, ^^ The: 
'* printer in bis addrefs." It fignifies little to the im* . 
pmdenoe of this method of reading a book in its title- 
page^ that the edition in queAion is exceeding incor^ 
red;. But fo it is. 

'^.Catullus. Editio Princeps, fol. Venet. 1487." TIks 
third or fourth, at lead. But I am not intent upon 
fucfa . inaccuracies as this. Only the fpeciof a nuracula 
ar&feledied. 

./f liberates. I am aware of the remark of Quin- 
^^.tjiim^ that he was palaslbrss quam pugnes magis ac-^ 
'^ooinmodatus ; but it is well knoum that he hfi mors 
'^Jb^.tbirfy orations behind bim" We have twenty- 
00^.. or. two of his orations preferved, and ten letters. 
Therdvthor feems to have been miiled by the ^' literary 
*^ Hours," which reckon /iir{y-o«^ of bis oration3 pre- 
fex:Yed. When in the Grecian Hift. p. 328. we read of 
^Mli^^fpeeches of the arifiil Lyfias,** I am afraid this 
idea of them is derived A-om a verfion of Quintilian's 
words in the lame book : ^fubtilis atque elegans,' ren* 
d&FpA^^ acute ^^ Subtilis, is a fine and delicate writer, 
one who ules art, not artfiilnefs. It is hoped the ^mia- 
bijbft .author of the *' lit. Hours" will excufe theinci- 
distal notice of thefe things, which, I prefvune^^ he 

would yr^tber fc^ corrected, than copied. ^ 

5f Kfttronius Arbiter, Burmanni, 4to, Ul|tr.. 1709. 
If 3{tu;(iH|i>> ^ ^ ^immeqfe ^rudidon fOfd friti^l Jagg- 







^^/ batb- lb woBderfuH]r iUuftrated diis difSeiift 
^^ ^iTiter, that it is almoft impoffible for the beft fch^br 
^^ to read Petronius in any other edition. Bun»an'9 
« laft edition/' &c. &c. His PbaBdnw too ^^ does gveit 
^^ hononr to the fingular erudition and critical acumen 
''of that great man.*' Dr. Harwood's high-flowtk 
ftrains about a fagacity which could nuzzle in the ise^ 
purities of Peitronius^ really were not worthy the-iw 
peating; fuppofing that P. Bunnan had been ^fted 
with much fagacity, which' the adepts in this line A> 
not allow. Might not Petronius himfelf be fpared off 
the lift > Ammianus Marcellinus^ a writer of bonder 
fame, would fupply his place. 

'' Diogenes Laertius, Menagii, fol. Ixmd. 1663. This 
publication was etitrufted to the care of the learned 
Bi(hop Pearfon.'* A piece of information ItCea^E^ty 
true, but falfe in the meaning. Bp. Pearfon was pres- 
vented from giving any of his time to the work, which 
had been entrufted to him by Menage; and thoBgh 
his name is put to the Dedication, wherein he fpeaks 
boldly of it, as he ought to a King, yet in another 
place he takes care to exonerate himfelf from all fbu 
I'ponfibility to the Critics. ^ In ipfo opens initio avo- 
catus, et in alium quafi orbem fubito delatus atque de- 
fixVLn^ intereffey profpicerej auf ullas ipyoBiwKrbv paries 
explere baud pokii.' Ep. ad Menagium. Menage found 
his book ^ mendofiffimum,' as he fays, and with'^ei^. 
rata, five potius portmfa typographica.' 

P. 400 of 4th ed. " Suidas Lexicon, Gr. &c. A drt- 
'^ tical fcholar ought to poflefs the three editions 'df 
^' Suidas, i\i. the Aldine, Milan, and the C^Abridge^ 
*« as thcf vaiy much from eaeh oth^. « Tlw kft (Kuf- 
^* ter's) is valuable for its notes; Kuiler miilbe later 
^^ ciiitorshBiye tbken the tj^nwarrantable liberty of omit- 
*' ting fcveral paffages in Suidtt/^ Who nfe tte edi- 
^ team 
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\om later iban Kujler that have been guiitjf of dide 
iKiif demeanors ? 

<. P.^4j6. ^^ Travels in Greece, by Xmer . Scrofant^ .a 
^f JSiciliaB, .... tranflated from the Italktii by Blan- 
.f< viUaiD»" &c. &c. In which Travels Citizen X, Soro- 
iuaXy aocording to Blanvilljun's trattflation, tells us of 
^ walls of Athens that were rebuilt by Ctrntm* Letter 
^f. Conon's two famous deeds being the reftoration of 
tbe paval power, and the rebuilding of the walls^ cif 
AtbenSjL as the Elements in their Gr« Hifi. have tranfr 
ferred one of them (through five edd.) to Cimon» I 
could not forbear a word upon this boo^ recommended 
in them, which does the fame by the other. Scrofani' 
too vies with ^^ the Elements of General Knowledge'^ 
in charging notions of his own upon Thucydides* See 
li&tter 19, on the battles of Lepanto ; in which lettjsf 
he talks freely of the Athenians being weakened by 
their vidories over the Perfians ; and to complete their 
misfortunes, juft on the eve of the fea-iSght at Nau^^ 
|»£tus, obferves, that Alcibiades was bant/bed^ wbile 
Brajidas led on their enemies , &c. &:c.*— It is impoffible 
to fay what may become of hiffory, fo long as writers 
wiU £uefs at it^ instead of enquiring. . 

^ In Part i« there is an extrad from the lift of bio- 
-^lapjbyy upon which I have exprefied myfelf in a way 
that may feem too warm^ to tho(e. who are not in pd- 
feilion of all the circumftances which were prefent.to 
jue while writing upon it. The lift bears for its motto 
ihpTe fa^ed lines i^* Virgil^ « 

^^v . ijic, manus ob, patriam pugnando vulnera paffi t 
.,f . . > ;Quique facerdotea cafti> dutn vita manebat^ 
,. .\ . > Clique pii vatesj et Phoebo digna locuti^ .: 

. Inventas aut qui.vitamexcoluere perartes^ 
,,^ '. Q^ique (ui idemores alios fecere inerendO. . . ,, 
-. ' . M 4 Among 
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Among a few livei • to exemplify this fublim^ mtiirti}' 
tbe ift. edition rQCommended ^^ Memoires deComte d^ 
^^ Grammont, par Hamilton/' In courfe of time, thefe 
une^fyiiig Memoirs were withdrawn ; but the famef 
revifion which amended one fault| confirmed another^ 
viz; " tbe lives. ofBifikop Hooker^- and Lord Herbert, by 
J. Walton;^' which now remains in 5th ed. I thought 
a book o&ring itfelf for a guide in the Clerical ProfidT* 
fion^ as well as in our biographical ftudies, ougbt hot 
to be fo far miftaken in the biography of men w3io are 
an^ong the greateft lights of that profeffion* - ^ 



I. 



1 
Having entered a good deal into the detail of the 

work| I will here in concluiion hazard fome opiniow 

upon it^ viewed in its largeft mafles; excepting how*' 

ever the Firft Clafs, of which the fubjed: need not 

be mixed with the impertinences of the prefent criti^k 

ciim. V . % 

Clafs II. on " Language^'^ is of very various natqre^ 

4ivi<led between good and bad. , ., « 

As it was not difRcult to colled: or compofe the good, 
fo the bad, I think, might eafily have been avoided. 

Clafs III. ** Hiftory/* forming more than a third of 
•the whole book : faulty in the extreme. The mattxSt 
is often no -more than a taUe of cootents, woilethe 
language is that of a noveL The error in it be- 
.^pod example, that I know. A feStipn, upon ^^^ the 
f^. ad vantages of a knowledge of hiftoiy,'' is well dene* 
I am not ignorant thai the fenfe df it is fitim Boling- 
broke ^d Ptieftley. The ie&ion on the Reforoiatioiii ' 
may be r^ead wdth pleafore. So alfo-that upon Chival- 
ry, though. it is rather extravagant. 
^ .. Clafs IV, '' Philofophy." Subdi^ded into Logic, the 

Mathe* 
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M^thecnaficBy and the Works of Natune. Borne pro-A. 
pOfittons in the philofophy of zoology and botany aitlt^ 
bNmght together, and form an agreeable aflemblc^i: 
Four pages, entitled Chemi(try, elade the fubje£t, and 
ingenioufly teach us nothing. For an idea of thsr 
Logic, and the Mathematics, enough has been faid. 

• Clafs V. *' Polite Literature and thei fine Arts." Tbo 
beginning of the firft chapter, unfolding thefe do6trihe«; 
•"That the principle of tafte is received from nature^ 
and,-73iat it may be improved by culture and obferva- 
tion,' contains fomefubftance and truth of thought, and 
is written in a good fiile. The remainder is, on the 
whole, crude, heavy, and inelegant, with many blots 
6f"falfe remark and bad compolition. ' On one fide 
tf a leaf you read, p. 217, '^ It may be apprehehd- 
**ed, that as painters confine themfelves fo much to 
«** portrait painting, and are fo much engaged in copy- 
*♦ ihg individual nature, and the fubjefts taken from 
** common life, they cannot reach the higheft degree 
^Kif their profeffion, and excel in hiftorical painting. 
** But it ought to be confidered, that as fbey are obliged to 
^^foliow the current aj the fajbion^ they' have rarily an op^ 
^ -fortumty of putting their abilities to afulldndfair IridL^' 
.Turn over, and you^read, *^ The field fdr the exertiohs 
^* of the prefent eminent artifts of our own country is 
^ aetenfiue and fruitful j and they pofiefs one decided 
•^'jwlvantage'ovcr the great mafters, as thty ate ndt'coh" 
'^ fined by the fuperjlitious fct/bion of the age^ to one pdrti^ 
^ ctdar defcription of fubfe£ts.'' Which inconfiflienw 
has atpt into the.4th cd. by corre^ori. If the pencil 
fomtetly partook of the religious devotion of the age, 
fiirely it is quite as mach confined now by the iafhion 
-wc ^bave, of idolizing ourfelves, in portrait. — IbM.- 
" While therefore it is our wift to inculdite the prind- 
.• - « pics 
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-*5*r^Ie8 of true tafte^ by feoonnmending an attentian t^tha 
^< works of the old mafters," &c. This ^miliar wajr^of 
fpeakhig of the great painters acCcH^ ill with an obfi»- 
tation in p. 18I5 that the quality of Raphael's painting 
which would firft (bike a fpe^UktCH*! is ^^ the hrilliancy 
<* of his oolours/' 

The pnc^r t>ufinefs of this fifth Clafs I conceive 
would be^ to, ftate and eflabliih fome of the great lead- 
ing principles which prefide in polite literature and t}i0 
£ne arts; and above ally to fiate them to us with fome 
breadth and amplitude of illuftratiouj fo as to 9&Qitd 
firm footing, and make them refting-places, wheti^on 
w^e might confidently meet and convoiie with the cosu- 
mon feofe and feelings of mankind, colle&ed in thole 
hurge, unvarying maxims of general truth. This wpul4> 
go a great way in fixing and forming the reader's ta&c» 
and bringing the caprices of that part of hiS; mind 
under a' fort of difcipline. It would harmonize Xenti* 
ment with reaibn, up to a certain point : for beyond 
the verge of all rules whatever that can be given for 
methodizing our perceptions on fubje£ts of tafte^ it is 
probable tliere will always be much room left, for 
.stbe mind to think and Ibel independently of them, and 
to follow nature and genius in many beautiful walk^ 
upon which philofophy cannot fet her compafs. £ut 
not to wander, I was going to iay that the author pur- 
fues quite another courle of la^ and 4efultory remark, 
that leads dire£tly to no vifible end: except the com- 
jpjeting of a volume. He repeatedly and ftoutly a£- 
.fifxns indeed, diat ^^ true tafte is ever regulated by a 
^^fopgd JlandardJ'' If fo, then Ibmethmg certaix^. and 
fettled, ibmething in the (hape of maxims and princi- 
ples, may be exhibited. The larger divifions and no- 
tations of the fcale may be (hewn. And oiu: ;ta.(te,/I 

a^prer 
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-si^fpehend^ oaH'.be uiflrafted id no other way. iM(l* 
th^ of the kind being don9> I coafider the wfaolo 
OUfii as wide of itsmark*. Of ibefQ four GkflM^. * 

m' 

' f ocus fum imimbiai una^ 

Nee diverfu tamen^ gual^m dicH ^Jfefororum. . - 

'^ Clafs VI. The Sources of oair Natiocial Pitrfpe- 
** rity/' &c. Upon the merits of two chapters on 
Agticttkwre, I dKH^e to be filent^ rirtber' tbati %Mk 
cmddy andignorantly. In the choicer on CcMimi^ 
are fdtne pages, from ^71 to aS8 of 4th ed. Ae beft »t- 
fotied and connefted of any in the^ book, allowing ibr 
Olid flinsfy pu^gra^h thrown in, and a ientence broken 
off, with the fenfe nnffnifhed. The fi^ half of 4i6 
cha{>ler on Foreign Travel is fenilible: the remainder 
trifling and tirefome. The Advice foir the ProfefiSoib 
feems tohate been written with the beft intentions. 

The great fiaw in the *^ Lift of Books'' is^ that the 
{AMeding work does not lend it authority. ' The ckf- 
fical part of the rlift, which has an advantage in this 



* In the clofe of the fecond chapter there are fome agreeable rene^ont 
on the pteafures enjoyed by a man of tafte, p. 126, of 190. ♦* Fte'w^fe 
*^ miAfl is thus gifted by nahire, and refined by ediii^ioM,lifts 0tie:fkcuIty 

^ 'V4C ci^ioymeiifi morC' than the ilUteratc-and the Tulgar) an4 may Wiiud 
'^ to poflefe aa addi^onal icoTe^ When be Tiews the profp^^ of nature^ 
** he feels a fatisfa^oa far more delicate and more pleating than that 
*^ which is experienced by the taftelefs owner of the largeft cffbtie .'• '.'\ • 
^ the dabitiet6, galleries^ palaces^ and paiF|e# of eAers^ adimaifUr toliis 

' ^ pleaftire ; and he finds an agreeable companion in every pidure> infdpl» 
^' and ftatue." All very well. But I will product the iame ideas di£Q:. 
rently-exprefled, juft to (hew how a perfon with a fine model before him 

'. may write cleto off from it. '* A man of polite Imagiaation is let ilito 

- ''ii gfest nuBiir pleaftireiy that the vulgar ave not capabla- of recilvt^g. 
'7 Ha <aA iSQiiverft. with a piQme» and $nd an agieeable ocmpaaioa^i^ « 
*' ila^. He meets with a fecret refrefhment in a defcription, and often 
*y fipeU. a greater ratisfa£lion in the profpe^ of fields and meadows'^ ^an 
'< another doe$ in the pofTef&on/' Addifin in tht SpiRatw, ' 

' ' refpeA 
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«« pies of true tafte, by recommending an attcp*' ^^^ 
« works of the old mailers," 8cc. This 6\ ^^j 

fpeaking of the great painters accords il* lefited 

vation in p. i8i, that the quality of F . which 

which would ilrft ftrike a fpe£katr learning, 

" of his colours.'* 

Tlie proper bufinefs of thi? 
would be, to ftate and eflabli Knowledge 

ing principles which prefid' .m hsec, et parvi 

fine arts; and above ally .Ati; fed ex £le- 

breadth and amplitudf" iS oriuntur omnia ; et . 

firm footing, and m' rebus minutis adhibita, 

we might confiden* in maximis vera atque accu- 

mon fenfe and f .<? Praef. in Iliad." To try them 
large, unvaryi» ...% would be too fevere. 
go a great w .. K>nie of the moft ufeful and the moft 
and brinpr • r.--* ^^^ ^® great mafs of human know- 
under a ^ ' iuiange them in fuch regular order, that 
xnent . *.. , be infpefted with eafe, and varied at 
the - ind to recommend them to the careful ex- 

jp -■ .xi of young men who are ftudioufly difpofed, 
' . '^re the defign of the Author of this work. 
*\. ;.< likewife his objeft to make the moft ufeful 
^.^..< of literature familiar and eafy to general Read- 
J^ vfho have not had the advantage of a learned 

Xhc whole is accompliflied in two light o£lavo vo- 
lumes. 

I cannot difmifs thefe pages without requefting it 
may be confidered, in taking account of them, that the 
work to which they relate, does not profefs* original 
rcfearch, and indeed mull be in its very nature a re- 

* Sec Preface to the Elements. 

publication 
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^catioii of foine of oar old ftock of knowledge. '^^ 

^ nodifrefpe^'to perfonnances of this defcripttott^ 

'^ere is nothing either in the hazards of them^ 

' of talents employed^ which fhould keep 

diftance. I am &r from being fo pre- 

mean a (light to intelligent complla- 

^ do not add to the common ftock^ 

mj% oil of us, by Qoianaging it, for our 

• *y and wifely. The fervice done is not 

y colleft our revenues, and afford us the 
of them. In truth we are bom to a mod am- 
.itieritance : and it is honour enough for mod men 
,o be the fiewards and directors of this accumulated 
4sipiUl of ages ; to be chaiged with keeping our efiate 
of learning in repair, and be truftees of it for pofie* 
rity. Without wifhing at all therefore to depreciate 
a wofk becaufe it brings no new acceilion to our know* 
.leiig^, I fee no reafon why we may not enquire, whe- 
ther it be likely to preferve and perpetuate what wc 
t|tve already got : and fhould we find our revenues im* 
p^red, and wafle committed upon the lan^ls, it is a. 

thing that may as weU be mentioned. 

■ • 'i ■ ■ 



O' : ■ ■ 
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'Bemaris upon an Artick fuhlijhed in the hri^Jk^- 

' Critic for March 1603. 






The Britiffi Critic opens his review of theEfcriieni^ 
of General Knowledge, with a teftimony of the hi^ 
Cftmfideratioil he* efttbrtsuns for thetn . 
• /^ While we tr^re Jn-epariiig to- give an account of 
^ thfe publication,' a lecond eAtion was arniouricwl \ 
^' and almoft before we had an opporttmity td e*atA5he 
**What alterations arid improvements the atfthorhad 
** thought fit to introduce, a third edition was put into 
'* our hands. All praife, therefore, and recommeiida^ 
^^ t!oh on our piart, is entirely fuperfluous : the pftibBc 
^'has tckno^yledged the value of the work, and liir. 
'** Kett is in adual pofledion of what we hope fee^ill 
*^ long enjoy, an adequate proportion of emolunnNit 
^* and well-earned fame/* V 

Without examining whether the learned Cenfor j^c* 
mean himfelf in a manner worthy of fak tmft^ in C9n» 
faking, as he feems to do, witjh common opinion^ I 
4hall beg leave to proceed at once to the. Analyfis 
and the Specimens, whereupon he refis the full . dif- 
.charge of his public duty 5 ■ v- 

*^ We flially perhaps^ fully difcharge our duty to. the 
^^ public and our readers, by giving a compendious 
^^ analyfis of the contents of thefe volumes, with a 
^^ brief fpecimen or two of fuch parts as feem to have 
^<a more immediate and particular claim to origi- 
*^ nality/' 

Not having had the opportunity to be much read 4n 
the Britifli Critic's periodical labour^, I know not 
whether it he the common pradice with him to ^eti- 

tertain 
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tertain the public, with fuch pieces of analyfis as he 
has provided on this occafion; or whether^ out of efpe- 
cial £iyaur^ fuitable to his opinion of the work, he has 
exerted himfelf out of the ordinary way. I humbly 
fubmit this to his own confideration; hoping^ however, 
he may be found to have departed from his better 
pra£)ice^ when^ wrote as follows: 

** This work contains the fiibilance of ^ coarfe of Ie6luii^, 
^f ■ . . 4 . compfefaendiBg aU the varioi^ branches of literature and 
(icience. It is judiclouOy and perfpicuouQy divided into ieyea 
clafles. f The fird clafs very properly is occupied by the fuhr 
je6l of Religion. . The reafonablenefs of inliru&ing children 
in religion at an early age is enforced, the fuperior excellence 
** of Cbriflianity b demonflrated [no fuch thing], and the cha- 
^ Ta6ter» precepts, and prophecies of our Saviour, with the rapid 
^.propagation of his ^(p^t/atis/a^hrify explained. A iecoind 
^.chapter on.this fubje^ exhibits an abie vindication againil the 
^ weak and Inconclufhre attacks of infidels of pail ages, and the 
^ phibfophers of the present. It is made to appear that Chrif- 
^Vtianity has'produced the.happieft effedts upon the opinions^ 
'*' conduct, and infUtutions of mankind ; and mqfl tuarmfy do we 
-*' allent to Mr. Kett*8 oonclufion of this part, that It comffs*' 
*f bindr tht lafi reveiaticn of the dknne vjUI to mankind, efiahFtfiii' 
'* i1^ cmainty of a f utters Jlate, recondks man to the d^penfudanm 
*' of Providence, and qualijies him, by a life if faith and ohsdiencef 
'^ for the rtvjordi of eternity^* 

To this I fubjcHA an extraA from Mr. Kett's ^^ Table 
^ of Contents," prefixed to the Elements. 

+ *' CLASS I.- 

'" EaHgion." 

'''The reafonablenefs of inflrudling children in the princi- 
^'ples of Religion at an early age. The fuperior excellence 
** of Chriftian knowledge, II. The CnAaACTEX o? oua 
-*^ J/ORD. III. Ths FaoPH£ciBs. V, His Prbcmts. Vf. 

''The 
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^■'TlfB nkf ID AX1> EXTENSlYB TKOTkGkrioW OF THI G0§>^ 

Chap. IL 

" Infidels. Tbctr cstUs {hewn to be weak» and their argu* 
'' ments prorcd to be inooncluiive. — The absurdity of the opt* 
^ nions of the French philolbphifU^ &c— <knuine Chrifdanitj 
** has produced the happieft eflfe^ls upon .the opinions^ condu^ 
^. and inftitutions of mankind. — // comprehends the Jaft B^vsla^ 
" tion of the iSvine will to mankind, efiahFj/bes the certainty of a 
*'fiuure Jiate^ reconciles Man to the difpenfations of Providence^ 
^* and quoBJles him, hy a Life of Faith arid Ohec^ce^for the Re* 
" wards of Eternity T 

Hence tbe materials of the Review. 

Hitherto I had thought that to analyfe a work, of 
learning was itfelf a procefs of intelleft : and that a 
Reviewer, who attempted it, having firft perufed the 
book in queftion, and poflefled himfelf of the ooa- 
tents Off it, from his own mind drew out a gcDeral 
idea of them ; commending, if there were caufe, from 
his feelings. The Britiih CMtic proceeds in a way in- 
finitely more fimple, and new to me. Without allow-^ 
ing us to believe he had examined his author, he fets 
bimfelf to tranfcribe, from the Table of Contents, a 
few of the heads of enquiry, which in the work itfelf 
may be difcufled well, or ill, perhaps not at all : in- 
terpolating the tranfcript, from time to time, ^ he 
goes on, with " fatisfaftorily explained,'' *^ moft 
^^ warmly aflent,'* &c. the fymbols and zeros of ap-' 
probation : and fo conrpletes the analyiis. 

A comparifon of the two extra6):s is decifive againft 
ilie Reviewer's method of proceeding; in wliich I per- 
ceive very little refpe£t either for his readers, or him- 
fAfi But the proof is even more peremptory. The 

analyfia 
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Q^^fi^'P^tends fome things which, ate not. to be fpan4 
in the book* It propofes four feveral important topipg^ 
for which the book has nothing to produce, except in 
the place from which the review was collected. (Thofe 
£em topies are pointed out by the Italic charaAer.) 

«:Upon this evidence, the conclu/ion follows dire^; 
^stj whatever be the merit of the performance, the 
jtrdgiliieilt of the, Britifli Critic upon it muft be fit 
aXde. 

• The reminder of the analyfis is flill more compen- 
dldii^, cbhfifting of a feries of the mere titles of Claffes 
and beads of Chapters^ interfperfed, now and then, 
with thofe expletives of the language of criticifm, ^* co^ 
*' pious and important fuhjeSt^^ or with hints of com- 
iMndation, fuch as ^^ curious obfervationsj'* -*'jf/>irfe^J 
*< oompendium," 

•:^j£s:it<€ofis a writer nothing to fet forth a Table of 
Contents very magnificent, it cofts a reviewer as little 
t6Li0opy: it and applaud it. But while the generous 
feeliiiga of an author ought to refent praife given on 
fucb ihaJlow examination, we, on our part, may jafU/ 
be-.peiimtted to withhold our affent, and judge for 
Ottffelv^s: knowing the, right way to examine the 
nature of bodies cannot be to take the meafure of 
their fhadows i which are not always true even to Uk» 
form G^ things ; and moil certainly will never reveal 
their qualities and efience. 

.The Specimens come next to be confidered. ^^ The 
^'■iiscdnd ' Clafs is dedicated to the difcuflion of Lan« 
'* guage in General, the Ehglifti Language, the Latia* 
'^^ Language, the Greek Language, and concludes with 
*f a jqhiapter on Eloquence.*' . :'^ 

^* In his remarks on the Greek language, the author 

N *^c^aim8^. 
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*' claims, very modedly, the praife of fome ori^aUty. 
** We (hall, therefore, here feleft a fpecimen.'* 



Elements of Gen. Kfwwkdge, 

In addition to the curious 
circumftances, which dldin- 
guifh the Greek language^ it 
may be remarked^ that it was 
ipoken and written with pu- 
rity and elegance for a greater 
portion of time, than any o- 
thcr ever known in the world. 
The long period of twenty- 
three centuries will fcarcely 
meafure its continuance. We 
have fcen, that as early as the 
time of Homer its liandard 
'- was £xed, and it continued to 
be cultivated till Conflantino- 
ple was taken by the Turks, 
in the fifteenth century. A 
(hort time before that event, 
, although it exilled in a dege- 
nerate (late among the com- 
mon people, it was fpoken 
with fuch correftnefs and ele- 
gance by perfons of a liberal 
education, and particularly by 
the ladies of rank and high 
condition, as to give no very 
imperfedl fpecimen of the ftyle 
.of Ariftophanes, Euripides, 
and the philofbphers and hi- 
florians,who flourifhed in the 
pureft times. Such is the 
very curious fa6l related by 
the learned Pbiklphus, who o/i- 
Jited the metropolis of the eafi^ 
em empire twelve years only 
before it was taken by the 
Turks. The intermediate cof - 



Thefe original retnm\i9 
are copied from a well 
known treatife on Greek 
Philology; which I will 
quote : 



To reckon only from Ho- 
mer s time to the taking of 
Condantinople, it had fubdll-^ 
ed 2350 years. But we may 
fairly in our account carry it 
much higher. For though 
fuch a writer as Homer im- 
proved it, yet we may fuppofe 
that he found it m nd v^iy 
rude date. 

PhilelphuSy [in a letter^ to 
Sphortia fee. A. D. 145 1.] 
though he defcribes the de- 
praved ftate of the Greek 
tongue among the common 
inhabitants of th^t city, tells 
his friend, that it ftitl re- 
tained its ancient purity a- 
mong perfons of higher rank 
and learning. Note. Graci, 
quibus lingua depravata nonjitj 
et quos ipji turn fequimur, turn 
imitamur, ita loquufitur vuJgo 
hac etiam tempejlate, ut jirifiif^ 
f banes Comieus, ut . 'Euripides * 
Tragicus, ut oratores omnes, ut 
bifioriograpbi, ut philofophi etiam 
iff et Plato, et Arifiotehs, FtH 
Aulici ifeterem Jermoms dignita^ 
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rvtpii&tMi can only be mark- 
ed by fcbolars of more than 
ordinaxy acutenefs and Erudi- 
tion. By fuch alone can the 
different colours and (hades of 
. di^Uon be diilinguifhed in the 
i^orks of writers, who lived at 
times (6 remote from Xerio- 
phon and Plato> as Euflathius, 
the commentator on Homer, 
Anna Comnena, the daughter 
of the emperor Alexias y Chal- 
opndylas, Procopius, and other 
writers, included in the lift of 
the Byzantine hiftorians. 

As this continued long to 
be a living language, fo was 
its circulation very extenfive. 
Under the fucceflbrs of Ale- 
xander it was carried far be- 
yond the limits of the Greek 
provinces, and long before the 
Chriftian era it was fpoken by 
Tews, Romans, and Africans. 
it was cultivated by the learns 
ed in E^ypt and Syria, as well 
as in Italy, Gaul, Spain, and 
Carthage. Jofephus and Philo 
Judaeus preferred it to their 
native language : and the 
writers of the New Teftament 
adopted it as the beft means 
to "^ faicilitate the propagation 
of Chriftianity. This was 
the language of the early Ro- 
man hiftorians, and both Lu- 
cuUus and Cicero ufed it to 
record the accounts of their 



tern atque etegantiam retinehant ; 
in primifque ipfse nobiles mu- 
lieres. 

And a perfbn from reading 
Xenophon may turn to Eu- 
ftathius, who wrote in the 12th 
century, that is fifteen hun- 
dred years after him, without 
being Ihocked with any cor- 
rupt alteration in the general 
manner of the language. 



ti 



Reflections which regard 
" its extent and duration." 

Firft, when we confider its 
extent, we fee it, under the 
fuccelfors of Alexander, fpread 
far beyond the bounds of the 
Greek provinces, particularly 
about the time .... 

It was then the Romans 
began to pay great attention 
to it, when literature made its 
firft appearance among them 
in Greek. [Greek colonics fent 

into Italy Marfeilles 

. . . .] The Gauls in general, 
according to Caefar, make ufe 
of Greek letters. We learn 
from Pliny, that the Greeks 
fettled likewife in Spain. [Han- 
nibal and Juba wrote in Greek.] 
No one is ignorant how nu- 
merous they became in fevc- 
ral parts of Africa, and over 



> I have omitted here one Hiort paragraph (on the language of the 
New Teftament,) in which Fofter's Eflay is quitted for a moment. 
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public tranfa£tions. Of its 
general prevalence, the latter 
ipeaks in explicit terms in his 
Oration for Archias tlie poet 3 
where he informs us, that, at 
a period when Latin was con- 
fined to very few diftri6b, the 
Greek authors were ftudied, 
and their language was fpokcn 
in moil parts of the world. 
With refpedi therefore to its 
wide difiufion, the ancient 
Greek may be compared to 
modem French, which at pre- 
fent forms fo fafhionable and 
£0 general a branch of educa- 
tion. But whatever degree of 
delicacy the French may pof- 
fefs in common with the Greek, 
it wants many of its mod 
didinguiihing chara6leri(lics> 
and in particular its grace and 
harmony, its preciiion and 
copioufnefs, its vigour and 
fublimity. 

There were many caufes 
for the great extent of the 
Greek language. Numerous 
colonies planted in different 
parts of Europe, Alia, and 
Africa ; the commerce of the 
Greek merchants ; the con- 
quers of Alexander the Great, 
and the permanent eflabliih- 
fi^ents, which he made, by 
building many large cities, 
contributed to this end. But 
the cauie, which produced this 
difiuiion more than all others, 
^as the intrinsic. e;Kcellence of 
the language itfelf. It is a 
remarkable fa6l, that at the 
period when thp provinces of 



the Eaft, under the (uccefl^rs 
of Alexander. 

Jofephus andPhilo preferred 
Greek to their own language, 
not only as more beautiful, but 
probably as more general too. 
As the Greek tongue was fo 
extenfive at the time of the 
introduction of Chriftianity 
into the world, the firft pro- 
-mulgers of the Gofpel did 
perhaps for this reafon publifli 
it in Greek, as the beft human 
means to facilitate the propa- 
gation of it. 

Q. Fabius and L. Cincins, 
two of the early Roman bi- 
florians, quoted fo often by 
Dionyiius, wrote in that lan- 
guage. [Cicero] himfelf wrote 
in Greek the hiflory of his 

own confulate The 

Greek epidles of Brutus, and 
Hiftoiy. written by LucuUus, 
are well known from Plu- 
tarch. " Graeca," lays Cicero 
in his defence of bis Greek 
friend, pro Archia V. " legun- 
'^ tur in omnibus fere genti- 
" bus. Latina fuis finibus, exi- 
" guis fane, coBtinentur." 

We have feen indeed a mo- 
dem language fo very widely 
extended, as to feem almoil 
to promife itfelf an univer- 
fality in Europe : I mean the 
French. But this has been 
owing not only to its own in- 
trinfic merit, to its. delicacy 
and perfpicuity, which it un- 
doubtedly pofTefles in a high 
degree J but to the extent 
likewife of the power and po« 
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'Greece were reduced to the 
mutneft ^uaffalc^e, and the cha- 
fa3er of the people was funk 
to the loweji Jiate of dif grace 
m the opinion of their conquer ' 
ers, their language flill con- 
tinued to retain its high and 
original reputation, and was 
Hudied not only by the Ro- 
'ttians, but by perfons of re- 
ipe^ability and di(lin6lion in 
all parts of the ancient world. 
The pure Greek, as a living 
language, finally funk with 
the power of the caftem em- 
pire under the triumphant 
arms of the Turks. 

Elem, of Gen, Knowledge. 



litical influence of its nation. 

The wide extent of it was, 
without doubt, owing to other 
caufes, befides its native ex- 
cellence ; to the commercial 
genius of the people that fpoke 
it, to the number of colonies 
which Grecian cities fent out. 

At the very time which Ci- 
cero mentions, the Greeks in 
their civil capacity as a peo- 
ple, were in the mod humble 
condition . . . yet the language 
of this conquered people &c. 
, Thus it continued till the 
Turks made a complete and 
final conqueil of that empire, 
.... then the language, as a 
living one, funk with it : and 
not before. 

Excerpta from Fofter's Eflay, on 
Accent and Quantity, chap. 6« 

It appears then that thefe remarks are Fofter's ; with 
fome trifling difFerence in the arrangement of theiii^ 
but none in the learning, except that Fofter flates ma- 
ny particulars more truly and diflinftly, than is done 
-in the Elements of General Knowledge, and fubjoina 
his authorities, (though I have not marked them) which 
in the Elements are injudicioufly omitted ; and indeed 
it is plain the authoi> never confulted them. 

The miftake of the Reviewer refpefting the ori- 
ginality of his quotation is of the moll innocent kind. 
To have read this or that particular treatife of Philo- 
logy, and tecolleft the contents of it; or not to have 
read it, i^ all an accident in any perfon's ftudies. Upon 
the quotation itfelf a few things may be faid. 

ift. In a differtation on the purity _of the princefs 
Anna Comnena's Greek^ it is an unfeafonable flip to 

N 3 ^Ni^. 




put the name of her work for the name of her Cuthef • 
Alexias is TbeAlexiady Annas Comnenas Alexias : the£iiii« 
peror's name is Alexis, (fometimes liTitten Alexius). 

Prooopius we fee placed after Euitatbius, Anna Com- 
nena, and Chalcondylas, the two iirft of whom he 
jweceded by five centuries, and the lafi by nine. But 
thb is only a want of orderly flatement. 

2d. It was cultivated by the learned in Egypt and 
^^ Syria, as well as in Italy . . . Carthage*** In Syria, 
Greek was not confined to the learned ; it was the pre- 
vailing language of the country : and alfo in Egypt. 
At Carthage, I learn from Fofter that the ftudy and 
ufe of it was prohibited by a law. At the fame time 
he mentions two Carthaginians who wrote in it : upon 
which Mr. K. aflerts generally, that it was cvdtivated 
by the learned there. 

- 3d. *^ Laicullus and Cicero vfed it to record their fuh'^ 
*^ lie tranf anions J' LucuUus wrote a hifiory in Greek 
pf the Social, or Marfic war, in which he bad ferved 
when a young man, in fome inferior command. Wc 
cannot call tliis ** an account of his public tranfac- 
tions." The inaccuracy is the worle, becaufe of the 
great affairs in which he was afterwards engaged. 
Had the Mithridatic war been the lubjed^ of his hif» 
tory, thofe terms might have defcribed it, though not 
)vell. 

4tb. It might be added, that ^^ the learned Phikl- 
^^ phus" did not really *^ vifit the metropolis of the 
** Eaftern Empire twelve years only before it was taken 
^^ by the Turks.'^ A letter of his, partially quoted by 
Fofter, is fo dated, viz. A. D. 144 1 ; but from Milan'; 
and it alludes to his being at Conftantinople in an ear-r 
lier part of his life. Cum ijlic ejfemy diu multumqiie 

^dm^ quaefiyique diligenter &c« 

Tbefo 
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Thefe errors are only repeated by the Britifli Critic: 
the two firft fufHciently obvious of themfelvcs ; the 
others, upon looking into Plutarch and Philelphiis. 

*^ The third clafs embraces the very copious and im- 
•^ portant fubjeft of Hiftory, difcuffing the various hi- 
** ftories of the Jews, of Greece, of Rome, of Modem 
*^ Europe, and finally of England. In the chapters 
** which J more immediately connefted with Yii&ory, fall 
^^ under examinationy (whofe examination?) the reader 
'* will find many curious dhfervations on chronology, 
*^ biography, geography, ftatiftics, medals, laws, &c/* 

Thefe many curious obfervations are all comprifed 
in ten pages in the ill ed. in the 4th they are fwelled 
to fourteen, errors included. I will give the Statiflicd 
entire, as they ftand firft : 

*^ With rel'peft indeed to foreign nations, the objeSis 
*' of his mojl ufeful attention are the aftual power, the 
^* nature of their prefent governments, the ftate of ci- 
*^ vilization, fciences and arts, their natural and artifi- 
^^ cial advantages, their population, produce, com* 
*' merce, and relative importance in thefcale of political 
^^ greatnefs. This conftitutes a branch of ftudy, which 
*^ has been of late years much cultivated by the Ger»- 
*^ mans, and is diftinguifhed by the name of Statiftics, 
*^ Travellers and ftatefmen muft not claim this ftudy as 
^* their own exclufive province, fince it will be found 
*' extremely ufeful to every Englifh gentleman, ^d 
♦' will qualify him to form a juft ejlimate of the rela- 
f^ tive condition^ powers and importance, of bis own 
^f country.*' Thefe are the curious obfervations. To 
quote them is all the reproof I defign for the Britifh 
Critic. 

From this Clads he brings forth the .Qther *^ fpc- 

N 4 ** cim' 
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^* clmea of foch parts as have a «^r^ iwmrJisfr 

farlicuLzr cLilm to crigincisijJ* 

^* We are very mucb pleafed^ as doubciefs our 

will alfo be^ with the foUoTA-iog remarks oa Chi* 

valry.'* 

Before I grant any of them to the reader's conofitj, 
I mofi preirife, that if any one had bee a induced by 
the Preface of the work, (as well he Oiigat^ to expect 
ibmething original on the fubject of Chivalry^ be 
might have feen his expectations correAcd by the fo^ 
cond page of ** the Chivalry" itidf, which redeems 
the pron;ife of new informadon, by referring us to Sc 
t^alaye's Memoirs, " from whom,'' fays the author^ 
^* I have derived the greateft part of my fratement,'* 
Notwithdandlng this declaration, the Briiifh Critic is 
refolved to have a fubjecl here for liis fecond eulogy. 

I cannot take the trouble of repeating the whole of 
the extra& he has given; but a few of the firtt fen* 
tences of it may fudice : 

We ha*ve ^before taken occa* 
Jum to obfcne, that the treat- 
ment of women in Greece and 
Rmu was harih and degrad- 
ing. They were confined to 
a fiate of feclufion from the 
worlds bad few attentions paid 
to them^ and were allowed to 
take little (hare in the gene* 
ral intercourfe of life. The 
northern nations^ on the con- 
traiy, paid a kind of devotion 
to the female fex, confideied 
them zs endowed with fupe- 
nor, and even divine qualities, 
gave them a ieat in their pub- 
lic comicils^ and followed their 

* 196 fnch oUenrmdon made, refpeaiog women at Remew 



Women among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, leemed 
to have been co:ifidered mcnely 
as obje& of doir.edic convex 
niency. They uere devoted 
to a 6ate of leciuucn and ob- 
fcurity, had few atrenliona 
offered them, and were per- 
roitted to take as lit tk ibare in 
the converfation, as in the ge- 
neral commerce of life. £at 
the northern nations • • • • . 
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dandard to battle. Thefc Thofe fierce barbarians, who 

fierce barbarians, in the courfe leemed to thiril only for 

of their ravages in the Roman blood, who involved in one 

empire, when they involved undiftinguifhed ruin the tno- 

the monumenta of ancient art numents of ancient grandeur^ 

in deftru6Uon, and purfued and ancient ingenuity, and 

their enemies in arms with who devoted to the flames the 

the moil bloody feveritj, al- knowledge of ages, always 

ways forbore to offer violence forbore to offer any violence to 

to women. the women. 

Elements of Gen. Knowledge. Ruffel's Hift. of Modern 

Europe, lvi. 

For the remainder, fee Robertfon and Ruflel, who aro 
mentioned, though not formally quoted, in the Ele- 
ments of General Knowledge, in the margin. 

There is one fpecimen more : 

" It would be an aft of injuftice to the author, not 
^* to introduce the fliort but emphatical apoftrophe, 
" with which his work concludes/' 

** The great and extenfive advantages, which rauft necefla- 
** rily accrue to fociety at large, from the proper education of 
" perfons in the higher ranks of life, will appear from con- 
'* fidering the Influence of their examples on all around them, 
" If ignorance ihould be fuffered to cloud their underftandingSj^ 
** and immorality, refulting from a want of proper difcipline, 

fhould difgratc their conduct, the injury done to fociety will 

extend to all its members. But if perfons in the higher 
" ranks are well ififtruded in their duty, and their condudt 
** prove the redlitude of their principles, the beneficial efFe6la 
" of their aftions, like the overflowing waters of a fertilizing 
'* dream, will fpread far and wide in every dire6^ion, and the 
"Jlnal refuh to the Jiate will he highly imforlant and eminently 
** henefidaU as it will confift in general liability of principle?^ 
*^ general regularity of condudl, and general happinefs. 

*• The rifing generation, tnJlruBed in the true prindples of 
*' religion, enlightened by general knowledge^ and encouraged 
'' not k& by the examples, than imfroved.hy the itifirudions of 

• *' their 
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** their parentA and their teachers^ will be freed from the im- 
** putation of degeneracy : they will follow their anceftors in 
** the paths of integrity^ honour, and true noblenefs of con- 
'' du6^ : they will be fortified againll the attacks, and the ar- 
*' tifices of infidelity, and will perfevcre as they advance in 
*' life, in every virtuous and honourable purfuit." 

" And may this indifpenfable and invaluable truth be for ever 
♦* inculcated by parents and teachers, with a degree of follci- 
^ tnde proportioned to the importance of the fubje6l, and for 
•^ ever remembered by the young, that the honour of the Bri- 
** tifh Charafter, and the liability of the Britiih Conftitution, 
" mud depend upon Religion, Virtue, and Knowledge, as their 
'^ firmeft and bed fupports. In the higher ranks of fociety^ 
" and more particularly among profeiConal men, it is more im-' 
" mediately requifite, that thefe conftituents of peribnal merit. 
** fhould be carried to the greateft perfe6Uon. Every fincere 
** lover of his country, therefore, will be eager to promote, by 
*' all expedients in his power, that rational, enlight- 
" ENED, and COMPREHENSIVE fyftcm of education, which ad- 
'* mits, improves and perfe6ts all of them ; and he will deter- 
** mine, that every channel to ufeful information ought to be 
** opened, every proper leward offered, and every honourable 
*' incitement held out, which may ftimulate our ingenuous 
*' youth to improve to the utmoft of their power the faculties 
** with which Providence has blefled them, in order that the 
*' feeds of inflrudtion may produce the moft copious harveft of 
*' virtue, and their confcientious and able difcharge of all the 
'* duties of life may contribute equally to the happinefs of 
*' themfelves and their friends,. and to the general profperity 
*' and true glory of their country." 

, And this we are taught to admire for Jhort and enn 
pbaiic compofition. To fuch folly it is at once difiicult 
and unneceflary to reply. I can only aflure the Critioj 
there is. nothing of that charader in the book^ isooi 
l^^nning. to end* 
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But has he contributed nothing to improve a work he 
lecommended to general ufe ? He has noticed *' one 
*^ fmall inaccuracy in it." It is this. The Claffes having 
been accidentally mifnumbered iii. v. vi. vir. for 
III. IV. V. VI. he is at a lofs to know what has be- 
come of the fourth Clafs, obferves that '^ no fpecific 
*^ mention is made of it in the General Table of Con- 
^^ tents," and, inftead of reducing the mifreckoning 
of the numerals to the reafon of the book, hej " pre- 
^^ fumes,** upon a moft iinwife notion of claffification, 
that the hiftory ^' was intended to comprehend two 
*^ Clajfesy Upon this feme error he ftates the book 
to be *' perfpicuoufly divided into feven Claffes." It 
confifts of fix 3 and neither pretended to, nor admitted 
of more. 

Having now exhibited the Critique in its feveral 
parts, the Analyfis, and the Specimens ; I may fafely 
truft the reader with the conclufion of it : 

*^ After the analyfis <we have given, it feems altoge- 
^* ther ufelefs to fay more, than that having received 
*' fuch folid proofs of public approbation, there can 
*> exift no doubt, but that this will be a fianding "juork 
'* in all places, and among all individuals vuhere the care 
** and education of youth is an obje^ of concern.^' With 
a corollary of anticipation, ^^ future editions will pro- 
^ greffively have the benefit of the author's correfting 
^^ hand, &c, &c." 

As to thefe flattering prediSions of continual Im- 
provement, it is true that two or three of the very con- 
fpicuous errors have been removed wholly, or in part, 
in the courfe of five editions. But, on the other hand, 
more and greater have been introduced. Tragus Pom- 
peitis and Juftin were counted as two diflincl exifiing au* 
thoritie^, inift ed. p. 285. vol* i. In ed^ 4th that blot^ia 

dono 
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done away. But of the ^^ additions*' that have been made^ 
there is not even oixe^ I believe^ of a page In lengthy 
without fome fubflantial miilake in it. Even coite£Qon 
has fometimes made the matter worfe. To take a 
fpiendid example — *' The moft infipid airs are not mar- 
*^ ried to immortal verfe, but united to unmeaning 
^^ words, and their alliance is forced and unnatural ;— 
*' and a burthen on each other." This is an emenda- 
tion of I ft ed. which was faulty enough, but not fo ab- 
folutely (hocking to common fenfe. 

The Britifli Critic, in his general Preface to Vol. xxi. 
upon a retrofpeft of his labours, repeats, that *^ car- 
^^ rying on education to the fiudies of the College, 
*^ Mr. Kett's Elements of General Knowledge feem 
*^ almoft infeparable from the foregoing" (an Eflay on 
Education) ; '* the work is equally the refult of much 
*^ experience, and attraSs, by the elegance as well as 
*^ by the folidily of its information.** 



Remarks upon an Article publijhed in the BritijR 

Critic for March 1 804. 

HAVING traced the courfe of the Britifli Critic over 
his theme of praife, I will now accompany him in s^ 
very different fphere. 

He has honoured Phileleutheros Orielenfis with his 
obfervations in a fhort critique. In which, on preparing 
to take a furvey of it for the ufe of my reader, I per- 
ceive there are more wanderings of mind, than I cair 
attempt to defcribe without the afliflance of his omt 
words: which will therefore be given, at full. ^* Who 

^' it 
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^^ it was/' he begins, ^^ that aflumed the appellation 
^^ of Phileleutherus Lipfienfis, and for what puirpofe^ 
^^few of our readers will require to be informed. It was 
^^ no leik a perfon than tbe illujlrious Bentley, when be 
*^ cbofe to dijfed the mifchievous difcourfe of Collins on 
*' Freetbinling. With what modefty a fimilar name is 
*^ prefixed to an illiberal and uncandid attack upon an 
*^ eminently ufeful book, we leave the public to de- 
*^ cide. Does the author mean to imply, that though 
'* his antagonift may not refemble Collins, be is at lea/l 
^^ tbe very counterpart of Bentley ? Or would he teach 
^^ us, that a peculiar love of freedom is required to pen 
^^ farcaftical injintiations P After three editions of the 
** work have been exhaufted, a perfon of Oriel finds 
^* time to write and publifli forty-feven pages of oi- 
^^ jeSlions. But even if the objeftions were all valid, 
^^ this could hardly be fuppofed to demand tbe learning 
*' or tbe acutenefs of a Bentley J' 

Unfortunate in his firft ftep. If the Reviewer will 
take the trouble of informing himfelf on a trifling point 
of literary hiftory, on which he fuppofes few of his 
readers require information, he will find, that Bentley 
did not aflume the appellation of Phileleutherus Lipft- 
enfis when he undertook to expofe the difcourfe on Free- 
thinking, but earlier, when he publifhed his ^ Emen- 
dations on Menander;' and that Le Clerc, not Collins, 
had the firft encounter with that gentleman of Leipfic. 
Confe):juently he will perceive, that fome of his obfer- 
vations turn what edge they have againft himfelf. As, 
when he affaults Phileleutheros Orielenfis with much 
acutenefs of etymology, and demands ^^ whether he 
*^ would teach us that a peculiar love of freedom is re- 
^ quired to pen farcaftical injinuationsy'* I refer him to 
Phileleutherus Lipfienfis, who muft now be interrogated 

in 
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in his turn, and called to account, whether he '^ would 
*^ teach fome perfons that a pecuKar love of freedom 
** 18 neceflary to pen farcaftical emendations J' The an'- 
fwer of " the llluftrious Bentley" will ferve alfo for 
another perfoh. But the Britilh Cenfor has engaged 
himfelf in an attack upon that '^ mighty xritic*' una- 
wares. He would now perhaps rather withdraw his 
queftion, than receive an anfwer to it out of the Emen- 
dationes in Menandrum. Therefore, not to prefs him 
with the difficulty in which he has been taken by fur- 
prife, if he will accept an anfwer from me, I wi(h him 
to underftand, that Orielenfis, in venturing to exprefe^ 
his fentiments on a work in oppofition to thofe of the 
Author, the Britifti Critic, and others, well affured as 
he was of their being niiftaken, ftill fuppofed them not 
very willing to be informed of their miftake, and wiflicd 
to qualify his freedom, by owning it, under the appel- 
lation he aflumed. (The Britifti Critic, I confefs, has 
fo managed his part, as to make me think much lefs 
of the freedom.) Nor did it appear to be any objeAion, 
that the name had once belonged to a perfon, with 
whom no competition could have place. Light lallies 
of argument look not to be feverely queftioned for a 
fiftitious title; and if any comparifon at all be in- 
tended, it may be for fomething in the general na- 
ture of the cafe, not in the rate of charafter. How- 
ever, fliould this explanation fail of contenting the 
Critic, and fome notions dill poffefs him that every 
Phileleutherus ought to be a Bentley, perhaps the en- 
fuing account of his criticifms will reconcile him to 
the mediocrity of his opponent, and turn it into felf- 
congratulation that he has not Bentley to expofethem. 
He argues firft, " Even if the objeftlons were all 
** valid, this could hardly be fuppofed to demand the 

^^ leam« 
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** learning or acutenefs of a Bentley.'' . True. It d?- 
jmanded a very fjoaall ihare of thofe qualifications^ But 
then what muft be thought of the Critic, who faw none 
of the objeftions ? " It is certain, however, as we (ball 
fliew in a very concife article, that fome of the ob- 
je£tions cannot be allowed, and thofe which cannot 
be fully anfwered, owe no fmall part of their import- 
ance to the exaggerations by which they are accom- 
^** panied. The Introdu&ion of four pages ^ is dedicated to 
*^ the purpofes of aggravation only. It endeavours ta 
*' leave the author attacked without excufe for the er- 
*^ rors which may be found. This, therefore^ belongs 
^^ npt to the love of freedom, but the love of wwf- 
*^ &^/* With regard to that Introduftion, Phileleu- 
theros is obliged to take his data fuch as he finds 
them.; and if he infer from them ftriftly, who is 
to bear blame for the inferences ? Only fuppofe the 
^ritifti Critic to handle the fame topics by his ^^ rule 
*^ of candour,'* and fay, * Becaufe, or although a work 

* has been many years in premeditation, in frequent 
' perufal, and paffed through repeated editions, do not 

* infer it is the more corredl on thefe accounts, or that 
« time, and ftudy, and fecond thoughts have contri- 
f buted to the revifion and improvement of it ;' with 
other difcourfe, which his theory would fupply. — And 
is this reafoning fo abfolute and infallible, that a perfon 
cannot deviate from it, without convicting himfelf of a 
corruption of mind ? I may venture to anfwer, that 
fince the Reviewer's language would not be afcribed 
to a candid, but to a perverted underftanding, a perfon 
might follow the contrary turn of thinking, without 
any ^ love of malice^ only becaufe common fenfe led the 
way. I take no pleafure in dwelling now upon the cir- 
cumftances of juft ^^ aggravation'^ he alludes to» They 

were 
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were neceflary to be fiated^ at the firft, to make it ap- 
pear, that I was not carping at the inadvertencies of a 
hafty perfonnance. 

In the lame fpirit, and with as much reafon, he 
^)eaks of '^ an uncandid and illiberal attack upon an 
^ eminently ufeful book/' The moral quality of the 
cenfure depending upon the eminent ufefulnefs of the 
book, the lad two hundred pages are a continual reply 
to this charge. 

lAheralily and candour are of fo conciliating a na- 
ture, that a great point is gained, when a perfon can 
range them on his fide. One is unwilling to deal 
Ihiftly with his reafons, for fear of ofiFending thofe 
amiable allies. But they muft be difinterefted, or th^r 
charm is gone. Confidering that the Britifli Critic is 
now concerned to fupport the credit of his firft opi- 
nions, and that every article of apology for the ** Ele- 
ments of General Knowledge" is equally a plea in his 
own behalf, he will excufe me, if I do not allow much 
to his liberal profefEons in the prefent; inftance, as being 
doubtful whether the abundance of his generofity to- 
wards Mr. Kett do not flow from tendemefs to himfelf. 
It is a thing, at leaft fuppofeable, that he cries out, Ma^ 
lice, becaufe the argument pinches; and is (hocked 
with the illiberality of Phileleutheros, for having been 
fo uncourteous as to refute him. This, however, is a 
fuppofition I fhould not have prefumed to make, but 
for the unfatisfaflorinefs of his arguments in the detail^ 
which we are now come to. 

*' The remarks begin at p. 154 of 4th ed. and the 

*^ firfl," (that is the two firft in the firil page,) " amount 

*^ only to tbisy that in a rapid fketch the accounts are 

^* concife.** 

A writer may be fo rapid, as to leave his information 

imperfcA 
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imperfcft and tifelefs^ But the anfwer does not meet 
the. objeflion. The true fenfe of the criticifm has not 
been felt. I felefted the (ketch on Virgil for the vi- 
cious tafte of,it, and as a fpecimen of what forae would 
perhaps call the fine parts of the book. It is the in^^^ 
convenience of writing in the way I did at firft, to be 
fometimes too fine (in an innocent fenfe) for the read- 
er's comprehenfion ; or, in other words, to be obfcure: 
virhile the phrafe of common criticifm, viz. " flirafy,^ 
*^ falfe conceit," &c. is always intelligible. With thli 
hint, the fubje£t is flill frefti for the Reviewer to con- 
fider, 

" We are then carried at once to vol. ii. p. 318." 
[the fubjefl being the fame] '^ to notice (probably) an 
*^ error of the prefs, in putting Catullus for Tibullus^ 
*^ on which much ftrefs is laid, and much pedantry 
*^ wafled. That the latter was meant is char^ not only 
f^ from the mention of tender and penfive elegies, but 
" becaufe the country boufe of TibuUus, at Pedmn^ 
*' muft have been within a moderate walk of Tivoli; 
*^ Behtley would not have laid himfelf open tp fo eafy 
^^ an anfwer." Nor by an anfwer, fo eafy. 

Phjleleutheros noticed it as ftrange, that *^ tender 
^' and penfive elegies" were taken to exprefs the ge-* 
neral character of Catullus's poetry; and that they 
would have fuited with TibuUus much better. Th* 
Critic replies, it is clear TibuUus muft be meant, be^ 
caufe of the tender and penfive elegies. Which is juft 
begging the queftion. The five editions all give Ca- 
tuUus; ftill Hbullus was intended. Catullus had a 
fmaU eftate near TivoU : TibuUus had one ^ within a 
Qioderate walk of it;' therefore, whenever TivoU 19 
mentioned, of the two, connefted with the place, the 
poet meant muft be TibuUus. I hope the Critic will coa*^ 
. o 4efcend^ 
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deicend to be a little more correft. If he (hould bring 
down the clear point to another level, and lay it is 
probable that Tibullus was intended for the elegiac 
writer, I dnfwer, it is a meafuring of probability un* 
warranted by the tenor of the book. 

In the fame place of the " Elements" is an apo* 
ftrophe to the fenfations of the traveller with regard 
to Virgil ; ** What delight will he experience when 
"•^ he fees the Po flowing through the meadows of 
^* Mantua^ and afterwards rufhing by various ftreams 
'^ into the gulph of Venice/' Virgil no doubt is warm 
and interefting when he defcribes the Po : but he is 
mod at home when the fcene is on the banks of the 
Mincius : and I ihould have expefted to fee this river 
rather connefted with allufions of fiseling to his de- 
fcriptions. As for the geography, though it fignifies 
}ittle, it is certainly in favour of the Mincius, which 
flowed through Mantua every day; while the Po, 
though within a moderate walk of the place, never 
went there, fo far as I have heard of. 
• To return to the* Review. ^^ An appearance ofincon^ 
^Jlftcncy is then tolerably made out on the fubjeft of 
** Horace, by bringing broken pajfages together ; but 
*^' all might be remedied by the change of a Jingle 
** wordJ^ Be it obferved, that the two firft paflages 
are entire periods ; and all of them are reprefented 
without the fmalleft difadvantage. Firft, a contra^ 
iitAon is foftened by the Critic into '^ an appearance 
^ of incoitfijlency ;" which he intimates to be of th^ 
iefs moment, becaufe the elements of it lie a few* pages* 
afunder. This intimation is foon retrkfted, however, by 
the propofal of a remedy^ which of courfe implies the 
Heed of one. That remedy is Ample, the change of a 
word. What cures might be wrought in a book> 
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laf changing *' more concife" into " more flowing,** 
^^ careleflncfs'* into ^^ precifion,*' or black into white^ 
fifid other procefles of that nature, I would not be 
thought ignorant. But let not the fucceft of this em- 
pirical criticifin be over-valued. It would relieve tlie 
fymptoms of difeafe; but would it generate a found, 
healthy conftitution ? 

'* The remarks on Greography and Chronology are 
*^ of no great confequence. Mr. Kett has taken tbf, 
^^ Dutch account of the Caffres ; the pfeudo-Bentley 
*^ prefers the accuracy of an author, who fays, that it 
'^ is asfalfe as it is unmerited; who, however, had not 
^* publifhed when Mr. Rett's book was prepared for tho 
'^pr^fs.*' 

*^ Mr. Kett has taken the Dutch account of the Caf- 
^^ fres.*' I do. not well know where he found that ao 
count. But, be it fo. Then he muft take the Caf&e 
account of the Dutch : and fo will have much to alter. 
If the Caffres are favage, ^^ * like the lions of their 
*^ forefts,'' it will not follow that a Dutch boor is an 
Orpheus. And here is the main point. For from whomi 
do we iearn that the chara6ler,,of the Dutch is fo au- 
fplcious to humanity in their foreign fettlements, that^ 
wherever a colony of them appears, we (hould expe6l 
that every neighbouring race will be civilised by their 
prefence? efpecially in the Cape fettlement, which,, 
having been peopled at firft by a mixture of European 
blood, not of the pureft, has never been improved by 
the arts of good government within itfelf, or by li* 
beral regulations of commerce with the interior, both 
which feem previoufly neceffary to render a place aa 
emporium of civilization. 
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The manners and conduft of the iDutch, as aficfl:* 
"ing the improvement of the natives, being the parti- 
cular point I firfl and principally infifted on, the Britilh 
Critic declines all notice of that ; and makes his (land 
on another point, which was introduced by the wayi 
viz. the charafter of the Caffres ; (as to thofe tribes of 
them who inhabit *^ at the extreme point of the con- 
^^ tinent, the Cape of Good Hope/') We had been 
taught to regard that race, as among the moft fa- 
vage and uncultivated of the human fpecies i either 
from interefted defcription, or that the perfons who de- 
fcribed them had wanted the means, or the wifdom, of 
obferving well : till lately fome light began to opetl 
upon us, from reports, made upon intelligent and mord 
faithful enquiry. The account of a recent Traveller, 
which was interefting as being new, and alfo fuch as 
we muft defire to be the true account of that people, I 
propofed, fimply, to be taken or rejefted, as every on6 
Slight choofe. The Britifh Critic rejefts it ; with a 
llur upon the accuracy of the author, on account of an 
apparent awkwardnefs in his language; not perceiving 
the fophiftry of arguing from a turn of phrafe, againft 
a general teftimony. 

As an apology, however, for treating us with Dutch 
teftimony, he fubjoins ^* that this author had not pub- 

lifhed when Mr. Rett's book was prepared for the 

prefs;" ftating a fallacy, with the beft intentions, 
Mr. Barrow's Tt*avels were publifhed in 1801. The 
Elements of General Knowledge firft in 180^, recotn* 
mending, in their lift of books, thofe very Travels, 
And further, the entire paflage of the Elements, which 
is now the fubjeft of difcuffion, is one of the later ad^ 
dtt'ions ; not written therefore, before thofe Travels had 
been recommended in them onpe and again* 

With 
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With regard to this fingle paflage it has appeared 
that the Britifli Critic, i. fubftituted a fecondary pointy 
for the principal. 2. impeached good evidence by fo- 
phiftry. And, 3. offers an apology founded on an un* 
truth. 

He has now in his publication for O^foler favoured 
lis with a regular review of thofe fame Travels : and 
the 6rft fentence of it is: " It requires no great degree 
^' of fagacity to predift, that tbefe volumes will ever be 
^^Jiandard booh of reference on the fubjeft which they 
** difcufs :" with much more to the like effect. This 
fufficiently atones for one fault at leaft of the March 
critique. 

^^ On the fubjeft of the reform of the Calendar ^ 
'^ real error is detefted; and of courfe is fufficiently 
** amplified b"y the rule of candour. The remarks on 
'^^ hiftory are worked by the fame rule, but are by no 
^^ means all unanfwerable" It is painfully irkfome to 
be taiked to undo thefe knots of mifreprefentation: but 
' here, once for all, to afc^rtain what this rule of candour 
is, let the example, to which he applies it, be confi-t 
dered. The entire Chronology is one of the recent ad-^ 
ditions. Of what does it confift ? Of three dates ; \\z» \ 
of the commencement of the Olympiads, the founding 
of Rome, and the Hegira ; together with a very iqi- 
perfecSt account of the Julian Calendar, and a moft er- 
roneous one of the Greo-orian reformation. Whatever 
of this fmall body of Chronology could be wrong, i« 
wrong; and egregioufly fo. When a Critic talks of fuch 
glaring error being deteBed, it is either an abufe of 
terms, or a reflexion upon his own powers of difcern-* 
ment. 

But what is wanting in difcemment, is to be made 
up in good-nature* And here the refourpes of the 

BritifU 
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Britifli Critic are mexhauffible. But I doubt whether 
the world will be fatisfied, without fomething nioi*e 
fubftantial, in return for the confidence he claims from 
it. Thefe bills upon candour are no proof of his funds 
being folid; and I rather fufpeft the ifliiing of them is 
Jin honourable way of flopping payment. For they are 
immediately followed with, ^^ We rauft not however 
^* go through the tra6t with minutenefs, which would 
'* demand a large inftead of a concife critique. 

*^ The amount of the whole is briefly this, that 
" Mr. Rett's book having reached its fourth edition ^ 
'* forae perfon — (* Of whom nothing is memorial. But 
^* that he is a fellow of Oriel') either moved by private 
^* pique, or public envy, has made an oftentatious at- 
<* tack upon it," 

In fupport of a weak argument, calumny and candouV* 
will equally ferve the turn. A found oncL wants nei- 
ther. As to the firft of thefe injurious furmifes, * pri- 
* vate pique,' having never received caufeof it from Mr. 
Kett, I think he owes it to himfelf to CQntradi6i the 
imputation. What he knows to be untrue, it cannot 
become him to tdierate in the mouth of his advocate. 
But his honour is concerned fo much more than mine, 
in doing this generous adl of juftice, that I (hall not 
add a word more upon it. 

When the Britifti Critic talks of ^^ envy," I cannot 
affix a meaning to his words. Whatever it be, throw- 
ing all the furmife, and the quotation which adorns itj 
together, I may affure him, 

Hand vivitur iftic 

Quo tu rere mode. Domus bac nee purior ulla ejl^ 
Nee magis his aliena malis, 

** An oftentatious attack upon it, not with a defifo' 
'^ to improve a ufeful book." It was far removed 

from 
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frdip my ideas t)f ufefulnefs. Nor did I imagine tnyi 
felf capable of fupplying what was deficient in it*-^ 
** but with irony and farcafin to depreciate and d^^gradt 
*5 tlfe auibor and the book." My remarks are con*, 
fined ftriftly to the contents of the book; which I 
do not take to be an abfolute meafjire of the author's 
abilities. The reviewer does him an injury in putting 
the matter fo.— '^ The irony'' will need an apology, 
when the fa£te are anfwered% 

The review has been difplayed, at full, in the Britifh 
Critic's own words ; and I do not perceive the fliadow^ 
of a remark or obje£lion, direft or implied, that re- 
mains to be noticed, faving one topic on which he 
Jays more ftrefs, recurring to it often, than it de^ 
ferves. He mentions it as fomething ftrange, that 
^' after three editions of the work have been exhaufted, 
^' a perfon finds time to publifti objeftions." And,, 
though the review be but a page and half long, hd 
finds room to inculcate again that ^^ after Mr. Kett's 
*^ work has reached iti fourth editiouy a perfon maket 
*^an oftentatious attack upon it." His former cri-^ 
tique alfo commences with an enumeration of the fe- 
VenJ impreffions it had run through, as if fo many 
proofs of merit. This appears to me very unfuitable 
to the authority of a public Cenfor, who fliould afpir^ 
to guid^ opinion, inftead of walking behind it. And 
if I mightj for once, defcend into the Britifli Critic's 
homely manner of faying things, it would be to ob* 
ferve, that thi$ vein of argument debafes criticifm down 
into the language of Trade. It is fuch as you may often 
meet with in thofe patrons of learning, the Sofii of 
our day, whoi having once taken a book into their 
protection, kindly wifti all the world to patronife it 
too; and by infoi:ming you it has pafled through five 

edition?;, 
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editions, mean to convince you of nothing lefs tbaA 
that it is deferving of five more. And the prefump- 
tion is they are right. But from a Cenfor we (hould 
hope for a more dignified language ; that he would 
refort to firil principles, and allow us to judge of a 
work by what it is, not by what may have been 
thought of it. He might recolle6J: too, that the clafs 
of perfons, by ^whom the book in queition has been 
moil read, are not the bed qualified to judge of its 
worth. 

The Britifli Critic finally concludes, that ^* After all 
** this, the general utility of Mr. Rett's book will con- 
*^ tinue unimpeached ; the correflions wbicb are realljt 
^^ requtjite will of courfe be introduced ; and will fufFer 
*^ little injury, though it Jbould he conjidered as proved, 
*^ that in writing on general knowledge, he has com- 
^' niitted a few mijlakesj' 

The Firft Article, we faw, confided of a deceitful 
analyfis of the Elements of General Knowledge; of 
fpecimens from them, miftaken to be original ; of an 
example of wordy, feeble compofition, propofed as 
fliort and emphatic : and of much unqualified praife. 

The Second furveys a few out of many obje^ions 
produced : pretends not an abfolute anfwer to any one 
of them : attempts a qualified palliative anfwer to 
fome : .ftates that others are ^' by no means unanfwer- 
able :" and cenfures the propofer of them. 

I humbly conceive the Firft of the Articles is not of 
fuch value as to be worth defending at the price of th© 
Second. Perhaps, on inquiring further, the Britifh Cri- 
tic will be of the fame mind, and not feel it difho- 
nourable to make a furrender of his firft decifion, to 
more mature thoughts. But this, with fomje other 
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periinent things, ara fo well faid by a poet, whofe 
good fenfe cannot be taken ill, that I fball leave him 
to fay them : 

Qualiin covimendes itiam alque etiam in/pice ; ne mox 

InctUiani aliena tilt peccata fudorem* 

FaUimttr ; et quondam non dignum tradimus* Ergo 

Quern fua culpa premetj deceptus omitie tueriy 

Ut ptnitus notum, quum Unttnt criminal ferves^ 



POSTSCRIPT. 
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Mr. Harris's Philological Inqiuries in* vi. it is 
laid of Saladin^ that ' he was a perfeA mafier of the 
' Arabian &milies^ of their hiitory, their rites and cuf- 
< toms ;' out of his life by Bohadin. The reader will 
confider whether this afie&s the flatement of p. 57* 
above. 

On p. 30. It is rather doubtful whether Galileo's 
aftronomical (Ufcoveries were the firft a&ually made 
with the telefcope, or only the firft publifhed. 

In p. 136. A fentence or two upon the Roman mili* 
tary infignia^ it would be a favour to me to coniider as 
unwritten ; not for being wrong, but trifling. Perhaps 
in fo large an anthology of error a few more little 
things may have been introduced, not worth the trou- 
ble of gathering. 

The edition of the ** Elements of General Know- 
ledge" commonly quoted throughout, is the Fourth. 
But while the Firft Part of thefe Remarks was in the 
Prefs, a Fifth came out. On comparing the Fourth 
and Fifth together, I fee that the laft has preferved the 
faults of its predeceflbr moft fcrupuloufly, and is a 
perfeft fac-fimile of it. 
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ERRATA IN PART I, 



P. 15. In comparing fome geographical *' difcovcries*' of the Elements 
^f General Knowledge with the difcovcries of Ck>lumbus, I have ftrait- 
ened the comparifon fo as to imply that I fuppofed Columbus had dif- 
tovered the particular countries^ Louifiana and Mexico i which makes « 
gro(s miftake in words. 

P. 25. line 2. for ' could it fail to happen' read ' could it happen' 

P. 32. line 30. 'Mahomet XL' for < Mahomet II.* is corre£h:d by th« 
text, which puts it at full * Mahomet the fecond.' 

P. 40. line 30. for ' altogether* read ' all together^ 

PART II. 

t 

P. 24. line 8. for ' vifion* read * remote viiion* 

P. 72. line I. < fubjea* mifquoted from the ** Elem." for * refpoo* 
*fible* 

P. 95. line 26. for * feldom or never' read ' very rarel/ 

P. 102. lin. penult, for ' are not againft' read * arc not altogethef 
* againft' 



